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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Since tlie firft publication of the theory 

OF MORAL SENTIMENTS, which was fo 
long ago as the beginning of the year 1759, 
feveral correftions, and a good many illuf- 
trations of the dodrines contained in it, have 
occurred to me. But the various occupations 
in which the different accidents of my life 
neceffarily involved me, have till now pre¬ 
vented me from revifmg this work with the 
care and attention which I always intended. 
The reader will find the principal alterations 
which I have made in this New’ Edition, in 
the laft chapter of the third Sedion of Part 
Firft ; and in the four firft Chapters of Part 
Third. Part Sixth, as it ftands in this Nevr 
Edition, is altogether new. In Part Seventh, 
I have brought together the greater part of 
the different paffages concerning the Stoical 
Philofophy, which, in the former Editions, 
had been fcattered about in different parts of 
the work. I have like wife endeavoured to 
explain more fully, and examine more dif- 
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Of the Sense of Propriety. 


CHAP. I. 

Q/^Sympathy. 
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H ow felfifh foever man may be fuppofed, 
there are evidently foriie principles in 
Ins nature, which intereft him in the fortune 
Pf others, and render their happinefs necef- 
.^^y him, though he'derives npthing from 
' jt except the pleafure of feeing'it. Of this 
hind is pity or compaffion, the emotion 
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Of the Propriety of Action. 

/ 

Confifting of Three Sections. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Sense of Propriety. 

CHAP. I. 

QT.Sympathy. 

t 

H ow felfifh foever man may be fuppofed, 
there are evidently fome principles in, 
his nature, which intereft him in the fortune 
* 5 f others, and render their happinefs necef- 
^ary to him, though he derives nothing from 
it except the pleafure of feeing'it. Of this 
kind is pity or compaffion, the emotion 
' ■B which 
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which we feel for the mifery of others, 
when we either fee it, or are made to con¬ 
ceive it in a very lively manner. That we 
often derive forrow from the forrow of 
others,, is a matter of fad too obvious to re¬ 
quire any inftances to prove it; for this fen- 
timent, like all the other original paffioiis of 
human nature, is by no means confined to 
the virtuous and humane, though they per¬ 
haps may feel it with thamoft exquifite fen- 
fibility. The greatefl; ruffian, the moft hard¬ 
ened violator, of the laws of fociety, is not 
altogether without it. 

As we have no immediate experience of 
what other men feel, vve can form no idea 
of the manner in which they are affected, 
but by conceiving what we ourfelvcs Ihould 
feel in the like fituation. Though,our bro¬ 
ther is upon the rack, as long as we ourfelves 
are at our eafe, our fenfes will never inform 
us of what he fuffers. They never did, and 
never can, carry us beyond our own perfon, 
and it is by the imagination only that we can 
form any conception of what are his fenfa- 
tions. Neither can that faculty help us to 
this any other way, than by reprefenting to 
us what would be our own, if we were in 
his cafe. It is the impreffions of our own 
fenfes only, not thofeof his, which our ima¬ 
ginations 
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Neither is it thofe circumftances only, 
which create pain or forrow, that call forth 
our fellow-feeling. Whatever is the paffion 
which arifes from any objeft in the perfon 
principally concerned, ah analogous emotion 
fprings up, at the thought of his fituation, in 
the breaft of every attentive fpeiStator. Our 
joy for the deliverance of thofe heroes of tra¬ 
gedy or romance who intereft us, is as fmcere 
as our grief for their diftrefs, and our fellow- 
feeling with their mifery is not more real 
than that with their happinefs. We enter 
into their gratitude towards thofe faithful 
friends who did not defert them in their diffi- ' 
culties; and we heartily go along with their 
refentment againft thofe perfidious traitors 
who injured, abandoned, or deceived them. 
In every paffion of which the mind of man is 
fufceptible, the emotions of the by-ftander 
always correfpond to what, by bringing the 
cafe home to himfelf, he imagines ftiould be 
the fentiments of the fufferer. 

Pity and compaffion are words appropriated 
to fignify our felloyr-feeling with the forrow 
of others. Sympathy, though its meaning 
was, perhaps, originally the fame, may now, 
however, without much impropriety, be 
made ufe of to denote our fellow^-feeling with 
any paffion whatever. 

'' 33 Upon^ 
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Upon fome occafions fympathy may feem 
to arife merely from the view of a certain 
emotion in another perfon. The palEons, « 
upon fome occafions, may feem to be tranf- 
fufed from one man to another, inftanta- 
neoufly, and antecedent to any knowledge of 
■what excited them in the perfon principally- 
concerned. Grief and joy, for example, 
ftrongly exprelTed in the look and geftures of 
any one, at once affe£t the fpedtator with 
fome degree of a like painful or agreeable 
emotion. A fmiling face is, to every body 
that fees it, a cheerful object; as a forrowful 
countenance, on the other hand, is a melan¬ 
choly one. 

This, however, does not hold univerfally, 
or with regard to every paffion. There are 
fome paffions of which the expreffions excite 
no fort of fympathy, but before we are ac- 
<]uainted with what gave occafion to them, 
ferve rather to difguft and provoke us againft 
them. The furious behaviour of an angry 
man is more likely to exafperate us againft 
himfelf than againft his enemies. As we are 
unacquainted with his provocation, we can¬ 
not bring his cafe home to ourfelvcs, nor 
conceive any thing like the paffions which it 
excites. But we plainly fee what is the fitua- 
tion of thofe with whom he is angry, and to 

what 
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ginations copy. By the imagination we 
place ourfelves in his fituation, we conceive 
purfelves enduring all the fame torments, we. 
enter as it were into his body, and become in 
fome meafure the fame perfon with him, and 
thence form fome idea of his fenfations, and 
even feel fomething which, though weaker 
in degree, is not altogether unlike them. His 
agonies, when they are thus brought home 
to ourfelves, when we have thus adopted and 
made them our own, begin at laft to affed us, 
and we then tremble and ihudder at the 
thought of what he feels. For as to be in 
pain or diftrefs of any kind excites the moft 
exceflive forrow, fo to conceive or to ima¬ 
gine that we are in it, excites fome degree 
of the fame emotion, in proportion to the 
vivacity or dulnefs of the conception. 

That this is the fource of our fellow-feel¬ 
ing for the mifery of others, that it is by 
changing places in fancy with the fufferer, 
that we come either to conceive or to be af- 
fedfed by what he feels, may be deraonftrated 
by many obvious obfervations, if it fhould 
*iot be thought fufficiently evident of itfelf, 
^hen we fee a ftroke aimed and juft ready 
to fall upon the leg or arm of another per¬ 
fon, we naturally flirink and draw back our 
Own leg or our own arm j and when it does 

B 2 fall. 
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we feel it in feme meafure, and are hurt 
by it as well as the fufferer. The mob, when 
they are gazing at a dancer on the flack rope, 
naturally writhe and twift and balance their 
own bodies, as they fee him do, and as they 
feci that they themfelves muft do if in his 
fituation. Perfons of delicate fibres, and a 
weak conftitution of body, complain, that in 
looking on the fores and ulcers which are ex- 
pbfed by beggars in the ftreets, they are apt 
to feel an itching or uneafy fenfation in the 
correfpendent part of their owm bodies. The 
horror which they conceive at the mifery of 
thofe wretches affeds that particular part in 
themfelves more than any other; becaufe 
that horror arifes from conceiving what they 
themfelves would fuffer, if they really were 
the wretches whom they are looking upon, 
and if that particular part in themfelves was 
adually affeded in the fame miferable man¬ 
ner. The very force of this conception is 
fuflicient, in their feeble frames, to produce 
that itching or uneafy fenfation complained 
of. Men of the moft robuft make obferve, 
that in looking upon fore eyes they often feel 
a very fenfible forenefs in their ov/n, which 
proceeds from the faihe rcafon j that organ 
being in the ftrongffl; man more delicate than 
any other part of the body is in the weakeft. 

Neither 







what violence they may be expofed from fo 
enraged an adverfary. We readily, there¬ 
fore, fympathize with their fear or refent- 
ment, and are immediately difpofed to take 
part againft the man from whom they appear 
to be in fo much danger. 

If the very appearances of grief and joy 
infpire us with fome degree of the like emo¬ 
tions, it is becaufe they fuggeft to us the ge¬ 
neral idea of fome good or bad fortune that 
has befallen the perfon in whom we obferve 
them: and in thefe paflions this is fufficient 
to have fome little influence upon us. The 
effects of grief and joy terminate in the per¬ 
fon who feels thofe emotions, of which the 
expreffions do not, like thofe of refentment, 
fuggeft to us the idea of any other perfon for 
whom we are concerned, and whofe interefts 
are oppofite to, his. The general idea of 
good or bad fortune, therefore, creates fome 
concern for the perfon who has met with it, 
but the general idea of provocation excites no 
fympathy with the anger of the man who has 
received it. Nature, it feems, teaches us to 
be more averfe to enter into this paflion, and, 
till informed of its caufe, to be difpofed ra¬ 
ther to take part againft it. 

Even our fympathy with the grief or joy 
of another, before we are informed of the 

B 4 caufe 
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aufe of either, is always extremely imper- 
fe( 5 l. General lamentations, which exptefs 
nothing but the anguifh of the fufferer, create 
rather a curiofity to inquire into his fituation, 
along with fome difpofition to fympathize 
with him, than any actual fympathy that is 
very fenfible. The 6rft queftion which we 
alk is. What has befallen you ? Till this be 
a^fwered, though wo, are uneafy both from 
the vague idea of his misfortune, and ftill 
more from torturing ourfelves with conjec¬ 
tures about what it may be, yet our fcllowr^ 
feeling is not very confiderable. 

Sympathy, therefore, does not arife fo 
much from the view of the paffion, as from 
that of the fituation w'hich excites it. We 
fometimes feel for another, a paflion of which 
he himfcjf feems to be altogether incapable ; 
becaufe, when we put ourfelves in his cafe, 
that paffion arifes in our bread from the ima¬ 
gination, though it does not in his from the 
reality. We blufli for the impudence and 
rudenefs of another, though he himfelf ap¬ 
pears to have no fenfe of the impropriety of 
his own behaviour ; becaufe we cannot help 
feeling with what confufion we ourfelves 
fhould be covered had we behaved in fo ab- 
furd a manner. 


Of 
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Of all the calamities to which the condi¬ 
tion of mortality expofes mankind, the lofs 
of reafon appears, to thofe who have the leaft 
fpark of humanity, by far the moft dread¬ 
ful ; and they behold that laft ftage of human 
wretchednefs with deeper commiferation than 
any other. But the poor wretch, who is in 
It, laughs and fings perhaps, and is altogether 
infenhble of his own mifery. The anguifli 
■which humanity feels, therefore, at the fight 
offuch an objeft, cannot be the reflexion of 
any feniiment of the fufferer. The compaf- 
fion of the fpedlator muft arife altogether 
from the confideration of what he himfelf 
would feel if he was reduced to the fame un- 
happy fituation, and, w'hat perhaps is impof- 
fible, was at the fame time able to regard it 
with his prefent reafon and judgment. 

What are the pangs of a mother when flie 
hears the moanings of her infant that during 
the agony of difeafe cannot exprefs what it 
feels ? In her idea of what it fuffers, fhe joins, 
to its real helplelTnefs, her own confcioufnefs 
of that- helplelFnefs, and her own terrors for 
*^he unknown confequences of its diforder; 
^t»d, out of all thefe, forms, for her own for- 
row, the mofl: complete image of mifery and 
tliftrefs. The infant, however, feels only the 
tineafinefs of the prefent inftant, which can 

never 
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never be great. With regard to the future, 
it is perfedlly fecure, and in its thoughtleff- 
nefs and want of forefight, polTefles an anti¬ 
dote againft feir and anxiety, the great tor- 

' mentors of the human breaft, from which 
reafon and philofophy will, in vain, attempt 
to defend it, when it grows up to a man. 

We fympathize even with the dead, and 
overlooking what is of real importance in 
their fituation, that awful futdrity which 
awaits them, we are chi^y affeded by thofe 
circumftances which ftrike our fenfes,- but can 
have no influence upon their happinefs. It 
is miferable, we think, to be deprived of the 
light of the fun ; to be Ihut out from life and 
converfation ; to be laid in the cold grave, a 
prey to corruption and the reptiles of the 
earth; to be no more thought of in this 
world, but to be obliterated, in a little time, 
from the alfedions, and almoft from the me¬ 


mory, of their deareft friends’” and relations. 
Surely, we imagine, we can never feel too 
much for thofe who have fuffered fo dreadful 
a calamity. The tribute of our fellow-feel- 
-ing feems doubly due to them now, when 
they are in danger of being forgot by every 
body; and, by the vain honours which we 
pay to their memory, we endeavour, for our 
own mifery, artificially to keep alive our me- 
n ' lancholy 
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lancholy remembrance of their misfortune. 
That our fympathy can afford them no con- 
folation feems to be an addition to their cala¬ 
mity ; and to think that all we can do is un¬ 
availing, and that, what alleviates all other 
diftrefs, the regret, the love, and the lament¬ 
ations of their friends, can yield no comfort 
to them, ferves only to exafperate our fenfe 
of their mifery. The happinefs of the dead, 
however, moft affuredly, is afFe(3;ed by none 
of thefe circumftances ; nor is it the thought 
of thefe things which can ever difturb the 
profound fecurlty of their repofe. The idea 
of that dreary and endlefs melancholy which 
the fancy naturally afcribes to their condi¬ 
tion, arifes altogether from our joining to the 
change which has been produced upon them, 
our own confcioufnefs of that change, from 
. our putting ourfelves in their fituation, and 
from our lodging, if I may be allowed to fay 
fo, our own living fouls in their inanimated 
bodies, and thence conceiving what would 
be our emotions in this cafe. It is from this 
'^cry illufion of the imagination, that the 
forefight of our own diffolution is fo terrible 
us, and that the idea of thofe circura- 
ftances, which undoubtedly can give us no 
pain when we are dead, makes us miferable 
while we are alive. And from thence arifes 
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olie of the moft important principles in hu¬ 
man nature, the dread of death, the great 
poifon to the iiappinefs, but the great re- 
ftraint upon the injuftice of tnankind, which, 
while it affedls and mortifies the individual, 
guards and protedls the fociety. 


CHAP. IL 

\ 

Of the Pleafure of mutual Sympathy^ 

B ut whatever may be the caufe of fympa- 
thy, or however it may be excited, no¬ 
thing pleafes us more than to obferve in other 
men a fellovy-feeling with all the emotions of 
our own breaft; nor are we ever fo much 
fhocked as by the appearance of the contrary. 
Thofe who are fond of deducing all our fen- 
liments from certain refinements of felf-love, 
think themfelves at no lofs to account, ac¬ 
cording to their own principles, both for this 
pleafure and this pain. Man, fay they, con- 
fcious of his own v\jeaknefs, and of the need 
which he has for the affiftance of others, re¬ 
joices whenever he obferves that they adopt 
his own paffions, becaufe he is then alTured 
of that affiftance; and grieves whenever he 

obferves 
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obferves the contrary, becaufe he is then af- 
fured of their oppofition. But both the plea- 
fure and the pain are always felt fo inftanta- 
neoufly, and often upon fuch frivolous occa- 
fions, that it feems evident that neither of 
them can be derived from any fuch felf-inte- 
refted confideration. A man is mortified 
when.after having endeavoured to divert the 
company, he looks round and fees that no¬ 
body laughs at his jefts but himfelf. On the 
contrary the mirth of the cortipany is highly 
agreeable to him, and he regards this corre- 
fpondence of their fentiments with his own 
as the greateft applaufe. 

Neither does his pleafure feem to arife alto¬ 
gether from the additional vivacity which 
his mirth may receive from fympathy with 
theirs, nor his pain from the difappointment 
he meets with when he mifles this pleafure; 
though both the one and the other, no doubt, 
do in fome meafure. When w’e have read a 
book or poem fo often that we can no longer 
hnd any amufement in reading it by our- 
felves, we can ftill take pleafure in reading it 
to a companion. To him it has all the graces 
of novelty ; we enter into the furprife and 
admiration which it naturally excites in him, 
hut which it is no longer capable of exciting 

in 
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in us; we confider all the ideas which it 
prefents, rather in the light in which they ap¬ 
pear to him, than in that in which they ap¬ 
pear to ourfelves, and we are amufed by fym- 
pathy with his amufement, which thus en¬ 
livens our own. On the contrary, we Ihould 
be vexed if he did not feem to be entertained 
with it, and we could no longer take any 
pleafure in reading it to him. It is the fame 
cafe here. The mirth of the company, no 
doubt, enlivens our own mirth; and their 
filence, no doubt, difappoints us. But 
though this may contribute both to the plea¬ 
fure which we derive from the one, and to 
the pain which we feel from the other, it is 
by no means the foie caufe of either; and 
this correfpondence of the fentiments of 
others with our own appears to be a caufe of 
pleafure, and the want of it a caufe of pain, 
which cannot be accounted for in this man¬ 
ner. The fympathy, which my friends ex- 
prefs with my joy, might indeed give me 
pleafure by enlivening that joy; but that 
which they exprefs with my grief could 
give me none, if it ferved only to enliven 
that grief. Sympathy, however, enlivens 
joy and alleviates grief. It enlivens joy by 
prefenting another fource of fatisfadlon; and 

it 



it alleviates grief by infmuating into the heart 
almoft the only agreeable fenfation which it 
is at that time capable of receiving. 


It is to be obferved, accordingly, that we 
are ftill more anxious to communicate to our 
friends our difagreeable, than our agreeable 
paffions, that we derive ftill more fatisfaftion 
from their fympathy v?ith the former than 
from that with the latter, and that we are ftill 
more (hocked by the want of it. 

How are the unfortunate relieved when 
they have found out a perfon to whom they 
can communicate the caufe of their forrow ? 
Upon his fympathy they feem to difburthen 
themfelves of a part of their diftrefs: he is 
not improperly faid to (hare it with them. 
He not only feels a forrow of the fame kind 
■with that which they feel, but as if he had 
derived a part of it to himfelf, what he feels 
feems to alleviate the weight of what they 
feel. Yet by relating their misfortunes they 
in fome meafure renew^ their grief. They 
awaken in their memory the ifemembrance of 
thofe circumftances which occafion their af¬ 
fliction. Their tears accordingly flow fafter 
than before, and they are apt to abandon 
themfelves to all the weaknefs of forrow. 
They take pleafure, however, in all this, and, 
it is evident, are fenfibly relieved by it; be- 

caufe 
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caufe the fweetnefs of his fympathy more 
than compenfates the bitternefs of that for- 
row, which, in order to excite this fympathy, 
they had thus enlivened and renewed. The 
criieleft infult, on the contrary, which can 
be offered to the unfortunate, is to appear to 
make light of their calamities. To feem not 
to be affeded with the joy of our compa¬ 
nions, is but want of politenefs ; but not to 
wear a ferious countenance when they tell 
us their afHiclions, is real and grofs inhu¬ 
manity. 

Love is an agreeable; refentment, a dif- 
agreeable paffion ; and accordingly we are 
not half fo anxious that our friends fliould 
adopt our friendfhips, as that they fliould en¬ 
ter into our refentments. We can forgive 
them though they feem to be little affedted 
with the favours which we may have receiv¬ 
ed, but lofe all patience if they feem indiffer¬ 
ent about the injuries w'hich may have been 
done to us; nor are we half fo angry with 
them for not entering into our gratitude, as 
for not fympathizing with our refentment. 
They can eafily avoid being friends to our 
friends, but can hardly avoid being enemres 
to thofe with whom we are at variance. We 
feldom refent their being at enmity with the 
firft, though upon that account we may fome- 

times 
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times afFefl to make an awkward (juarrel • 
with them; but we quarrel with them iri 
good earneft if they live in friendlhip with 
the laft. The agreeable paffions of love and 
joy can fatisfy and fupport the heart without 
any auxiliary pleafure. The bitter and pain¬ 
ful emotions of grief and refentment more 
ftrongly require the healing confolation of 
fympathy. 

As the perfon who is principally interefted 
in any event is pleafed with our fympathy, 
and hurt by the want of it, fo we, too, feem 
to^ be pleafed when we are able to fympathize 
with him, and to be hurt when we are un* 
able to do fo. We run not only to congra¬ 
tulate the fuccefsful, but to condole with 
the afflidfed ; and the pleafure which we find 
in the converfation of one whom in all the. 
paffions^ of his heart we can entirely fympa¬ 
thize with, feems to do more than compen¬ 
sate the painfulnefs of that forrow with 
which the view of his fituation affedls us. 
On the contrary, it is always difagreeable to 
feel that we cannot fympathize with him, 
and inftead of being pleafed with this ex- 
€mption from Sympathetic pain, it hurts us 
to find that we cannot fliare his uneafinefs. 
If^ we hear a perfon loudly lamenting hiS 
Misfortunes, which however, upon bringing 
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the cafe home to ourfelves, we feel, can pro¬ 
duce no fuch violent effe<3; upon us, we are 
Ihocked at his grief; and, becaufe we can¬ 
not enter into it, call it pufillanimity and 
weaknefs. It gives us the fpleen, on the 
other hand, to fee another too happy, or 
too much elevated, as we call it, with any 
little piece of good fortune. We are dif- 
obliged even with his joy; and, becaufe we 
cannot go along with it, call it levity and 
folly. We are even put out of humour if 
our companion laughs louder or longer at a 
joke than we think it deferves; that is, than 
we feel that we ourfelves could laugh at it. 


CHAP. III. 

m 

Of the manner hi which we judge of the pro¬ 
priety or impropriety of the affeBions of other 
men by their concord or diffonance with oiir 
own, 

■rTTHEN the original paffions of the perfon 
principally concerned are in perfect 
concord with the fympathetic emotions of 
the fpedator, they neceflarily appear to this 

laft 
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is equally the cafe with regard to our 
approbation or difapprobation of the fenti- 
ments or paflions of others. 

There are, indeed, fome cafes in which 
we feein to approve without any fympathy or 
correfpondence of fentiments, and in which, 
confequently, the fentiment of approbation 
would feem to be. different from the percep¬ 
tion of this coincidence. A little attention, 
however, will convince us that even in thefe 
cafes our approbation is ultimately founded 
upon a fympathy or correfpondence of this 
^ind. I fhall give an inftance in things of a 
Very frivolous nature, becaufe in them the 
judgments of mankind are lefs apt to be per¬ 
verted by w^rong fyflems. We may often ap¬ 
prove of a jeft, and think the laughter of the 
company quite juft and proper, though we 
ourfelves do not laugh, becaufe, perhaps, we 
aie in a grave humour, or happen to have 
our attention engaged with other objedls. 
We have learned, how^ever, from experience, 
what fort of pleafantry is upon raoft occafions 
capable of making us laugh, and wm obferve 
^kat this is one of that kind. We approve, 
therefore, of the laughter of the company, 
^nd feel that it is natural and fuitable to its 
® ; becaufe, though in our prefent mood 

We cannot eafily enter into it, we are fenfible 
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that upon moft occafions we fhould very 


heartily join in it. 


The fame thing often happens with regard 
to all the other paffions. A ftranger pafles by 
us in the ftreet with all the marks of the.deepeft 
afflidtion; and we are immediately told that 
he has juft received the news of the death of 
his father. It is impoflible that, in this cafe, 
we fhould not approve of his grief. Yet It ^ 
may often happen, without ttny defedfc of 
humanity on our part, that, fo far from en¬ 
tering into the violence of his forrow, we 
fliould fcarce conceive the firft movements of 
concern upon his account. Both he and his 
father, perhaps, are entirely unknown to us, 
or we happen to be employed about other* 
things, and do not take time to pidlure out in 
our imagination the different circumftances 
of diftrefs which muft occur to him, We 
have learned, however, from experience, that 
fuch a misfortune naturally excites fuch a de¬ 
gree of forrow, and we know that if we took 
time to confider his fituation fully and in aft 
its parts, we fhould without doubt moft fin- 
cerely fympathize with him. It is upon the 
confcioufnefs of this conditional lympathy, 
that our approbation of his forrow is 
founded, even in thofe cafes in which that 
lympathy does not adtually .take place; 





lad juft and proper, and fuitable to their 
objeds; and, on the contrary, -when, upon 
bringing the cafe hotiie to hirnfelf, he finds 
that they do not coincide with what he feelSj 
they neceflarily appear to him unjuft and 
improper, and unfaitable to the caufes whicli 
excite them. To approve of the paffions of 
another, therefore, as fuitable to their objects, 
is the fame thing as to obfcrve that we en-i 
tirely fympathizc with them; and not to 
approve of them as fuch, is the fame thing 
as to obferve that we do not entirely fympa- 
thize with them. The man who refents the 
injuries that have been done to me, and ob- 
ferves that I refent them precifely as he does, 
neceflarily approves of my refentment. The 
naan whofe fympathy keeps time to my grief, 
cannot but admit the reafonablenefs of my 
forrow. He who admires the fame poem, or 
the fame pifture, and admires them exa6;ly 
as I dp, muft furely allow the juftnefs of my 
admiration. He who laughs at the fame 
joke, and laughs along with me, cannot well 
deny the propriety of my laughter. On the 
contrary, the perfon who, upon thefe differ¬ 
ent occafions, either feels no fuch emotion as 
that which I feel, or feels none that bears 
^ny proportion to mine, cannot avoid difap- 
Proving my fentlments on account of their 
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dlfibnance with his own. If my animofity 
goes beyond what the indignation of my 
friend can correfpond to j if my grief exceeds 
what his moft tender compaflion can go 
along with ; if my admiration is either too 
high or too low to tally with his own ; if I 
laugh loud and heartily when he only fmiles, 
or, on the contrary, only fmile when he 
laughs loud and heartily; In ah thefe cafes, 
as foon as he comes from confidering the ob- 
,je£t, to obferve how I am affe(3:ed by it, ac¬ 
cording as there is more or lefs difproportion 
between his fentiments and mine, I muft 
incur a greater or lefs degree of his dlfap- 
probation: and upon all occalions his own 
fentiments are the ftandards and meafures by 
which he judges of mine. 

To approve of another man’s opinions is 
to adopt thofe opinions, and to adopt them, is 
to approve of them. If the fame arguments 
which convince you, convince me likewife, I 
neceflarily approve of your convidion ; and 
if they do not, I neceflarily difapprove of it: 
neither can I poflibly conceive that I fhould 
do the one without the other. To approve 
or difapprove, therefore, of the opinions of 
others is acknowledged, by every body, to 
mean no more than to obferve their agree¬ 
ment or difagreement with our own. But 

ihis. 



fpe£tator and the perfon principally concern¬ 
ed, the fpeitator muft, firft of all, endeavour, 
as much as he can, to put himfelf in the 
fituation of the other, and to bring home to 
himfelf every little circumftance of diftrefs 
which can poffibly occur to the fufFerer, 
He muft adopt the whole cafe of his compa¬ 
nion with all its minuteft incidents; and 
ftrive to render as perfed as poffible that 
imaginary change of fituation upon which 
their fympathy is founded.*' 

After all this, however, the emotions of 
the fpedator will ftill be very apt to fall fhort 
of the violence of what is felt by the fufFerer. 
Mankind, though naturally fympathetic, ne¬ 
ver coneeive, for what has befallen another, 
that degree of paflion which naturally ani¬ 
mates the perfon principally concerned. That 
imaginary change of fituation, upon which' 
their fympathy is founded, is but moment¬ 
ary. The thought of their own fafety, the 
thought that they themfelves are not really 
the fufferers, continually intrudes itfelf upon 
them; and though it does not hinder them 
from conceiving a paffion fomewhat analo- 
gQUs to what is felt by the fufFerer, hinders 
them from conceiving any thing that ap¬ 
proaches to the fame degree of violence. 

The 



The perfon prineipally concerned Is fenfible 
of this, and at the fame time paffionately de- 
lires a more complete fympathy. He longs 
for that relief v/hich nothing can alford him 
but the entire concord of the afiedions of the 
fpe£lators with his own. To fee the emo- - 
tions of their hearts, in every refped, beat 
time to his own, in the violent and difagree- 
able paffions, conftitutes his foie confolation. 
But he can only hope to obtain this by low¬ 
ering his paffion to that pitch in which the 
fpedators are capable of going along with 
him. He mufl; flatten, if I may be allowed 
to fay fo, the fliarpnefs of its natural tone, in 
order to reduce it to harmony and concord 
with the emotions of thofe who are about 
him. What they feel, will indeed always be, 
in fome refpeds, different from what he feels, 
and compaffion can never be exadly the 
Tame with original forrow; becaufe the fecret 
■Confcioufnefs that the change of fituations, 
from which the fympathetic fentiment arifes, 
tsbut imagina^, not only lowers it in degree, 
but, in fome meafure, varies it in kind, and 
gives it a quite different modification. Thefe 
two fentiments, however, may, it is evident, 
have fuch a correfpondence with one another, 
as is fu^cieflit foi: the harmony of fociety,. 

Though 



and the general rules derived from our pre¬ 
ceding experience of what our fentiments 
would commonly correfpond with, corredl 
upon this, as upon many other occafions, the 
impropriety of our prefent emotions. 

The fentiment or affeCcIon of the heart 
from which any adion proceeds, and upon 
which its whole virtue or vice mull uiti- 
luately depend, may be confidered under two 
different afpeds, or in two different rela¬ 
tions ; firff, in relation to the caufe which 
excites it, or the motive which gives occa¬ 
sion to it; and fecondly, in relation to the 

end which it propofes, or the effect which it 
tends to produce. 

In the fuitablenefs or unfultablenefs, in the 
proportion or difproportion which the affec¬ 
tion feems to bear to the caiife or objed 
" 10 ^ excites it, conlifts the propriety or im¬ 
propriety, the decency or ungracefulnefs of 
the confequent adion. 


In the beneficial or hurtful nature of the 
otieds which the affedion aims at, or tends 
to produce, confifts the merit or demerit of 

tl H qualities by which it is enti- 

0 to reward, or is deferving of puuifh- 
ment. 


Philofophers have, of late years, confidered 
V- uefiy, the tendency of affedions, and have 
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Jvea little attention to the relation which 
they ftand in to the caufe which excites them. 
In common life, however, when we judge of 
any perfoa’s conduct, and of the fentiments 
which direded it, we conftantly confider 
them under both thefe afpeds. When we 
blame in another man the exceffes of love, of 
grief, of refentment, we not only confider the 
ruinous efFe£ls which they tend to produce, 
but the little occafion which was given for 
them. The merit of his favourite, ,we fay, 
is not fo great, his misfortune is not fo dreads 
ful, his provocation is not fo extraordinary as 
to juftify fo violent a pailion. We ftiould 
have indulged, we fay; perhaps, have ap¬ 
proved of the violence of his emotion, had 
the caufe been in any refpe^I proportioned 
to it. 

When we judge in this manner of any 




affedion as proportioned or difproportioned 
to the caufe which excites it, it is fcarce pof- 
fible that we fhould make ufe of any other 
rule or canon but the correfpondent affedion 
in ourfelves, Jf upon bringing the cafe 
home to our own breaft, we find that the 
fentiments which it gives occafion to, coin¬ 
cide and tally with our own, we neceifarily 
approve of them, as proportioned and fuit- 
able to their objeds; if otherwife, we ne- 

celfarily 



ceflarily difapprove of them, as extravagant 
and out of proportion. 

Every faculty in one man is the meafure 
by which he judges of the like faculty in an¬ 
other. I judge of your fight by my fight, of 
your ear by my ear, of your reafon by my 
reafon, of your refentment by my refent- 
inent, of your love by my love. I neither 
have, nor can have, any other way of judgi* 
jng about them, 


CHAP. IV. 

‘The fame SubjeSi continued. 

'SITE may judge of the propriety or impro- 
’priety of the fentiments of another per- 
fon by their correfpondence or difagreement 
Tvith our own, upon two different occafions ; 
either, firft, when the objeds which excite 
them are confidered without any peculiar re¬ 
lation either to ourfelves, or to the perfon 
whofe fentiments we judge of; or, fccondly, 
when they are confidered as peculiarly affed- 
ing one or other of us. 


P 


i. With 




I. With regard to thofe obje<a-s which 
are confidered without any peculiar relation 
either to ourfelves or to the perfon whofe 
fentiments we judge of; wherever his fenti- 
ments entirely correfpond with our own, w6 
afcribe to him the qualities of tafte and good 
judgment. The beauty of a plain, the great- 
iiefs of a mountain, the ornaments of a build¬ 
ing, the expreflion of a pifturc, the compofi- 
ticn of a difcourfe, the condu£t of a third 
perfon, the proportions of different quantities 
and numbers, the various appearances which 
the great machine of the univerfe is perpe¬ 
tually exhibiting, with the fecret wheels and 
fprings which produce them; all the general 
fubjeds of fcience and tafte, are what we and 
our companions regard as having no peculiar 
relation to either of us. We both look; at 
them from the fame point of view, and we 
have no occafion for fympathy, or for that 
imaginary change of fituations from which it 
aiifes, in order to produce, with regard to 
thefe, the moft perfed harmony of fentiments 
and affedions. If, notwithftanding, we are 
often differently affeded, it arifes, either from 
the different degrees of attentiqn which our 
different habits of life allow us to give eafiiy 
to the feveral parts of thofe complex objeds, 

or 
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or from the difFerent degrees of natural acute*^ 

nefs in the faculty of the mind to which they 

are addrelTed. 

/ 

When the fentiments of our companion 
coincide with our own in things of this kind, 
which are obvious and eafy, and in which, 
perhaps, we never found a fingle perfon who 
differed fyom us, though we, no doubt, muft 
approve of them, yet he feems to deferve no 
praife or admiration on account of them. 
But when they not only coincide with our 
own, but lead and diiedl our own ; when in 
forming them he appears to have attended tO' 
many things which we had overlooked, and 
to have adjufted them to all the various cir- 
cum^nces of their objeds; we not only ap¬ 
prove of them, but wonder and are furprifed 
at their uncommon and unexpected acutenefs 
and comprehenfivenefs, and he appears to de¬ 
ferve a very high degree of admiration and 
applaufe. For approbation, heightened by 
wonder and furprife, conftitutes the fentiment 
which is properly called admiration, and of 
which applaufe is the natural expreffion. 
The decifion of the man who judges that ex- 
quifite beauty is prclerable to the groCeft de¬ 
formity, or that twice two are equal to four, 
ntuft certainly be approved of by all the 
Wprld, but will not, furely, be much admired. 

It 
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It is the acute and delicate difcernment of the 
man of tafte, who diftinguifhes the minute, 
and fcarce perceptible differences of beauty 
and deformity ; it is the comprehenfive ac¬ 
curacy of the experienced mathematician, 
who unravels, with eafe, the mofl intricate 
and perplexed proportions; it is the great 
leader in fcience and tafle, the man who di¬ 
rects and conduds our own fentimenis, the 
extent and fuperior juftnefs of whofe talents 
aftonifh us with wonder and furprife, who 
excites our admiration, and feems to deferve 
our applaufe j and upon this foundation is 
grounded the greater part of the praife which 
is bellowed upon what are called the intellec¬ 
tual virtues. >»v 

The utility of thofe qualities, it may be 
thought, is what firft recommends them to 
us j and no doubt, the confideration of this, 
when we come to attend to it, gives them a 
new value. Originally, however, we ap¬ 
prove of another man’s judgment, not as 
fomething ufeful, but as right, as accurate, as 
agreeable to truth and reality: and it is evi¬ 
dent w’e attribute thofe qualities to it for no 
other reafon but becaufe we find that it 
agrees with our own. Tafte, in the fame 
manner, is originally approved of, not as ufe¬ 
ful, but as ju(li as delicate, and as precifely 

fuited 



fuited to its objedl. The idea of the utilit^r 
of all qualities of this kind, is plainly an after¬ 
thought, and not what firft recommends them 
Jto our approbation. 

2. With regard to thofe objedls, which af- 
fed in a particular manner either ourfelves 
or the perfon whofe fentiments we judge of, 
it is at once more difficult to preferve this 
harmony and correfpondence, and, at the 
fame time, vaftly more important. My com¬ 
panion does not naturally look upon the tnif- 
fprtune that has befallen me, or the injury 
that has been done me, from the fame point 
of view in which I confider them. They 
affect me much more nearly. We do not 
view them from the fame ftation, as we do a 
pidure, or a poem, or a fyftem of philofo- 
phy, and are, therefore, apt to be very dif¬ 
ferently affeded by them. But I can much 
more eafily overlook the want of this corre- 
fpondence of fentiments with regard to fuch 
indifferent objeds as concern neither me nor 
my companion, than with regard to what in- 
terefts me fo much as the misfortune that has 
i^fallen me, or the injury that has been done 
Though you defpife that pidure, or 
that poem, or even that fyftem of philofo- 
phy, which I admire, tliere is little danger of 
our quarrelling upon that account. Neither 

of 
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of us can reafonably be much intePefted about 
them. They ought all of therti to be matters 
of great indifference to us both; fo that, 
though our opinions may be oppofite, our 
affedions may ftill be very nearly the fame. 
But it is quite otherwife with regard to thofe 
, objeds by which either you or I are particu¬ 
larly affeded. Though your judgments in 
matters of 'fpeculation, though your fenti- 
ments in matters of tafle, are quite oppofite 
to mine, I can cafily overlook this oppofi- 
tion; and if I have any degree of temper, I 
may ftill find fome entertainment in your 
converfation, even upon thofe very fubjeds. 
But if you have either no fellow-feeling for 
the misfortunes I have met with, or none that 
hears any proportion to the grief which dif- 
trads me; or if you have either no indigna¬ 
tion at the injuries I have fuffered, or none 
•that bears any proportion to the refentment 
which tranfports me, we can no longer con- 
verfe upon thefe fubjeds. We become into¬ 
lerable to one another. I can neither fupporfi 
your company, nor you mine. You are con¬ 
founded at my violence and paflion, and I am 
enraged at your cold infenfibility and want of 
feeling. 

In all fuch cafes, that there may be fome 
correfpondence of fenUments between the 
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than that of a friend ; and that of an afrembly 
of ftrangers, ftill more than that of an ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Society and converfation, therefore, are the 
moft powerful remedies for reftoring the 
'mind to its tranquillity, if, at any time, it has 
unfortunately loft it; as well as the heft 
prefervatives of that equal and happy temper, 
which is fo neceffary to felf-fatisfadlion and 
enjoyment. Men of retirement and fpecu- 
lation, who are apt to fit brooding at home 
over either grief or refentment, though they 
may often have more humanity, more gene- 
rofity, and a nicer fenfe of honour, yet feldom 
poffefs that equality of temper which is fo 
common among men of the world. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the amiable and refpcElahle virtues. 

’T TPON thefe two different efforts, upon that 
^ of the fpe(ftator to enter into the fenti- 
ments of the perfon principally concerned, 
and upon that of the perfon principally con¬ 
cerned, to bring down his emotions to what 
the fpedator can go along with, are founded 

D 2 , two 
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two different fets of virtues. The foft, the 
gentle, the amiable virtues, the virtues of can¬ 
did condefcenfion and indulgent humanity^ 
are founded upon the one : the great, the aw¬ 
ful and refpedtable, the virtues of felf-denial, 
of felf-government, of that command of the 
paxlions which fubjeds all the movements of 
our nature to w’hat our owm dignity and ho¬ 
nour, and the propriety of our own condudt r 
require, take their origin from the other. 

' How amiable does he appear to be whofe 
fympathetic heart feems to re-echo all the 
fentimenis of thofe with whom he converfes, 
who grieves for their calamities who refents 
their injuries, and \<'ho rejoices at their good 
fortune ! When we bring home to ourfelves 
the fituation of his companions we enter 
into their gratitude, and feel what confolation 
they muft derive from the tender fympathy 
of fo affectionate a friend. And for a con¬ 
trary reafon, how difagreeable does he appear 
to be, whofe hard and obdurate heart feels for 
himfelf only, but is altogether infenfible to 
the happinefs or mifery of others ! We enter, 
jn this cafe too, into the pain which his pre¬ 
fence muft give to every mortal with whom 
he converfes, to thofe efpccially with ■whom 
we are moft apt to fympathize, the unfortu¬ 
nate and the injured. 
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On the other hand, what noble propriety 
and grace, do we feel in the condufl of thofe 
who, in their own cafe, exert that recolledtion 
and felf-command which conftitute the dig¬ 
nity of every paffion, and which bring it down 
to what others can enter into ? We are dif- 
gufted with that clamorous grief, which 
without any delicacy calls upon our com¬ 
panion with fighs and tears and importu¬ 
nate lamentations. But we reverence that 
referved, that filent and majeftic forrow, 
which difcovers itfelf only in the fwelling of 
the eyes, in the quivering of the lips and 
cheeks, and in the diftant, but affedmg cold- 
nefs of the whole behaviour. It impofes the 
like filence upon us. We regard it with re- 
fpectful attention, and watch with anxious 
concern over our whole behaviour, left by 
any impropriety we Ihould difturb that, con¬ 
certed tranquillity, which it requires fo great 
an effort to fupport. 

The infolence and brutality of anger, in 
the fame manner when we indulge its fury 
without check or reftraint is of all objects, 
the moft deteftable. But we admire that 
noble and generous refentment which governs 
its purfuit of the greateft injuries, not by the 
rage which they are apt to excite in the breaft 
of the fufferer, but by the indignation which 
* D 3 they 
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they naturally call forth in that of the impar- 
tiail fpec^lator; which allows no word, no 
gefture, to efcape it beyond what this more 
equitable fentiment would didate; which 
never, even in thought, attempts any greater 
vengeance, nor defires to inflid any greater 
punifhment, than what every indifferent per- 
Ibn would rejoice to fee executed. 

And hence it is, that to feel much for 
others and little for ourfelves, that to reftrain 
our felfifh, and to indulge our benevolent 
affedions, conftitutes the perfedion of hu¬ 
man nature; and can alone produce among 
mankind that harmony of fentimeats and 
paffions in which conlifts their whole grace 
and propriety. As to love our neighbour as 
we love ourfelves is the great law of Chrift- 
ianity, fo it is the great precept of nature to 
love ourfelves only as we love our neighbour, 
or what comes to the fame thing, as our 
neighbour is capable of loving us. 

As tafte and good judgment, when they 
are confidered as qualities „ which deferve 
praii'e and admiration are fuppofcd to imply 
a delicacy of fentiment and an acutenefs of 
underftanding not commonly to be met 
with; fo the virtues of fenfibllity and felf- 
command are not apprehended to confift in 
the ordinary, but in the uncommon degrees 

of 
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of thofe qualities. The amiable virtue of 
humanity requires, Purely, a fenfibility much 
beyond what is pofleffed by the rude vulgar 
of mankind. The great and exalted virtue 
of magnanimity undoubtedly demands much 
more than that degree of felf-comnaand, 
which the weakeft of mortals is capable of 
exerting. As in the common degree of the 
intelledlual qualities, there are no abilities; 
fo in the common degree of. the moral, there 
is no virtue. Virtue is excellence, fomething 
uncommonly great and beautiful, which rifes 
far above what is vulgar and ordinary. The 
amiable virtues confift in that degree of fen¬ 
fibility which furprifes by its exquifite and 
unexpedted delicacy and tendernefs; the 
awful and refpedtable, in that degree of felf- 
command which aftoniflies by its amazing fu- 
periority over the moft ungovernable paffions 
of human nature. 

There is, in this refped, a confiderable dif¬ 
ference between virtue and mere propriety; 
between thofe qualities and adions which de- 
ferve to be admired and celebrated, and thofe 
which fimply deferve to be approved of. 
Upon many occafions, to ad with the moft 
perfed propriety, requires no more than that 
common and ordinary degree of fenfibility or 
felf-command which the moft worthlefs of 
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mankind are pofleft of, and fometimes even 
that degree is not neceflary. Thus, to give 
a very low inftance, to eat when we are hun¬ 
gry, is certainly, upon ordinary occafions, 
. perfedlly right and proper, and cannot mifs 
being approved of as fuch by every body. 
Nothing, however, could be more abfurd than 
to fay it was virtuous. 

On the contrary, there may frequently be 
a confiderable degree of virtue in thofe ac- 
' tions which fall fhort of the moft perfedt 
propriety; becaufe they may ftill approach 
nearer to perfedlion than could well be ex- 
pedled upon occafions on which it was fo 
extremely difficult to attain it: and this is 
very often the cafe upon thofe occafions 
which require the greateft exertions of felf- 
command. There are fome fituations which 
bear fo hard upon human nature, that the 
greateft degree of felf-government, which can 
belong to fo imperfedl a creature as man, is 
not able to ftiflc, altogether, the voice of hu¬ 
man vveaknefs, or reduce the violence of th6 
paffions to that pitch of moderation, in which 
the impartial fpcdtator can entirely enter into 
them. Though in thofe cafes, therefore, tlte 
behaviour of the fufferer fall fhort of the 
rnoft pctfedl propriety, it may ftill deferve 
fomc applaufe, and, even in a eertain fenfe, 

may 
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may be denominated virtuous. It may ftill 
manifeft an effort of generofity and magnani¬ 
mity of which the greater part of men are in¬ 
capable ; and though it fails of abfolute perfec¬ 
tion, it may be a much nearer approximation 
towards perfedion, than what, upon fuch 
trying occafions, is commonly either to be 
found or to be expedted. 

In cafes of this kind, when we are deter¬ 
mining the degree of blame or applaufe which 
feems due to any adtion, we very frequently 
make ufe of two different ftandards. The 
firft is the idea of complete propriety and 
perfedlion, which, in thofe difficult fituations, 
no human condudt ever did, or ever can 
come up to; and in comparifon with which 
the adtions of all men muft for ever appear 
blameable and imperfedt. The fecond is the 
idea of that degree of proximity or diftance 
from this complete perfedtion, which the 
adtions of the greater part of men commonly 
arrive at. Whatever goes beyond this de¬ 
gree, how far foever it may be removed from 
abfolute perfedtion, feems to deferve ap¬ 
plaufe j and whatever falls fhort of it, to de¬ 
ferve blame. 

It is in the fame manner that we judge of 
the produdtions of all the arts which addrefs 
theiiifelves to the imagination. When a 
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critic examines the work of any of the great 
mafters in poetry or painting, he may fome- 
times examine it by an idea of perfedion, in 
his own mind, which neither that nor any 
other human work will ever come up to; 
,and as long as he compares it with this ftand- 
ard, he can fee nothing in it but faults and 
imperfedions. But when he comes to confi- 
der the rank which it ought to hold among 
other works of the fame kind, he necefiarily 
compares it with a very different ftandard, 
the common degree of excellence which is 
ufually attained in this particular art; and 
when he judges of it by this new meafure, it 
may often appear to deferve the higheft ap- 
plaufe, upon account of its approaching much 
nearer to perfedion than the greater part of 
thofe works which can be brought into com¬ 
petition with it. 


. 


X 



Though they will never be unlfons they may 
be concords, and this is all that is wanted or 
required. 

In order to produce this concord, as nature 
teaches the fpedlators to aflume the circum- 
ftances of the peiTon principally concerned, 
fo file teaches this laft in fome meafure to af- 
fume thofe of the fpe£tators. As they are 
continually placing themfelves in his litua- 
tion, and thence conceiving emotions fimilar 
to what he feels; fo he is as conftantly plac¬ 
ing himfelf in theirs, and thence conceiving 
fome degree of that coolnefs about his own 
fortune, with which he is fenfible that they 
will view it. As they are conftantly confi- 
dering what they themfelves would feel, if 
they adlually were the fufferer, fo he is as 
conftantly led to imagine in what manner he 
would be affbaed if he was only one of the 
fpedators of his own fituation. As their 
fympathy makes them look at it, in fome 
meafure, with his eyes, lo his fympathy 
makes him look at it in dome meafure, with 
theirs, efpecially when in their prefence and 
aaing under their obfervation : and as the 
refleded palTion, v'hich he thus conceives, is 
much w'eaker than the original one, it necef* 
farily abates the violence of \vhat he felt be- 
fore he came into their prefence, before he 
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began to recollect in what manner they 
would be afieded by it, and to view his 
fituation in this candid and impartial light. 

The mind, therefore, is rarely fo difturbed 
but that the company of a friend will reftore 
it to fome degree of tranquillity and fedate- 
nefs. The breaft is in fome meafure, calmed 
and compofed the moment we come into his 
prefence. We are immediately put in mind 
. of the light in which he will view our fitua- 
tion, and we begin to view it ourfelves in the 
fame light; for the effed of fympathy is in- 
ftantaneoiis. We exped lefs fympathy from 
.a common acquaintance than from a friend: 
we cannot open to the former all thofe little 
circumftances which we can unfold to the 
latter: we alTume therefore more tranquil¬ 
lity before him, and endeavour to fix our 
thoughts upon thofe general outlines of our 
fituation which he is willing to confider. We 
exped ftill lei’s fympathy from an aflembly of 
ftrangers, and we affiime,'therefore, ftill more 
tranquillity before them, and always endea¬ 
vour to bring down our paffion to that pitch, 
which the particular company we are in may 
be expeded to go along with. Nor is this 
only an aftumed appearance y for if we are at 
all raafters of ourfelves, the prefence of a mere 
acquaintance will really compofe us ftill more 

than 
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Of tlie Degrees of the different Paffions which 
are confiftent with Propriety, 


INTRODUCTION. 

propriety of every paflion excited by 
objeds peculiarly related to ourfelves, 
the pitch which the fpedlator can go along 
with, muft lie, it is evident, in a certain 
mediocrity. If the paflion is too high, or If 
it is too low, he cannot enter into it. Grief 
and refentment for private misfortunes and 
injuries may eafily, for example, be too high, 
and in the greater part of mankind, they are 
fo. They may likewife, though this more 
rarely happens, be too low. We denomi¬ 
nate the excefs, w’^eaknefs and fury: and we 
call the defedt, flupidity, infenfibility, and 
%vant of fpirit. We call enter into neither of 
them, but are aftonifhed and confounded to 
fee them. 

This mediocrity, however, in which the. 
point of propriety confifts, is different in dif¬ 
ferent palTions. It is high in fome, and low 
• in 
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in others. There are fome paffions which it 
is indecent to exprefs very ftrongly, even 
upon thofe occafions, in which it is acknow¬ 
ledged that we cannot avoid feeling them in 
the higheft degree. And there are others of 
which the ftrongefl: exprellions are upon 
many occafions extremely graceful, even 
though th’e paffions themfelves do not, per-^ 
haps, arife fo neceflarily. The firft are thofe 
paffions with which, for certain reafons, there 
ia little or no fympathy: thefecond are thofe 
with which, for other reafons, there is the 
greateft. And if we confider all the different 
paffions of human nature, we fliall find that 
they are regafted as decent or indecent, juft 
in proportion as mankind are more or lefs 
difpofed to fympathize with them. 


CPIAP. I, 


the PaJJions which take their origin from 
the body. 


' 1. TT is indecent to exprefs any ftrong de- 

gree of thofe paffions which arife from 
a certain fituation or difpofition of the body; 
becaufe the company, not being in the fame 







difpofition, cannot be expected to fympathize 
with them. Violent hunger, for example, 
though upon many occafions not only natu¬ 
ral, but unavoidable, is ahvays indecent, and 
to eat voracioufly is univerfally regarded as a 
piece of ill manners. There is, however, 
fome degree of fympathy, even with hunger. 
It is agreeable to fee our companions eat with 
a good appetite, and all expreffions of loath¬ 
ing are oflenfive. The difpofition of body 
which is habitual to a man in health, makes his 
ftomach eafily keep time, if 1 may be allowed 
fo coarfe an expreffion, with the one, and not 
with the other. We can fympathize with 
the diftrefs which exceffive hunger occafions 
when we read the defcription of it in the 
journal of a ficge, or of a fea voyage. We 
imagine ourfelves in the fituation of the fuf- 
ferers, and thence readily conceive the grief, 
the fear, and confternation which muft nc- 
ceflarily diftradt them. We feel, ourfelves, 
fome degree of thofe paffions, and therefore 
lympathize with them: but as we do not 
grow hungry by reading the defcription, we. 
cannot properly, even in this cafe, be faid to 
fympathize with their hunger. 

It is the fame cafe with the paffion by 
tvhich nature unites the two fexes. Though 
naturally the moft furious of all the paffions, all 

ftrong 



ftrong expreflions of it are upon every occa- 
fion indecent, even between perfons in whom 
its moft complete indulgence is acknowledged 
by all lawsj both human and divine, to be 
• perfedlly innocent. There feems, however, 
to be Ibme degree of fympathy even with this 
paffion. To talk to a woman as we Ihould 
to a man Is improper : it is expelled that their 
company fhould iiifpire us with more gaiety, 
more pleafantry, and more attention; and 
an intire infenfibllity to the fair fex, renders 
a man contemptible in fome raeafure even to 
the men. 

Such is our aveiTion for all the appetites 
which take their origin from the body: all 
ftrong expreflions of them are loathfome 
and difagreeablc. According to fome ancient 
philofophers, thefe are the pafTions vvdiich we 
fhare in common with the brutes, and whicii 
having no connexion with the characfteriftical 
qualities of human nature, are upon that ac¬ 
count beneath its dignity. But there are 
many other paflions which we fliare in com¬ 
mon with the brutes, fuch as refentment, 
natural affe£i;lon, even gratitude, which do 
not, upon that account, appear to be fo 
brutal. The true caufe of the peculiar dif- 
guft which we conceive for the appetites of 
the body when we fde them in other men, is 

that 
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that we cannot enter into them. To the 
pcrfon hlmfelf who feels them, as foon as 
they are gratified, the object that excited 
them ceafes to be agreeable: even its pre¬ 
fence often becomes offenfive to him ; he 
looks round to no purpofe for the charm 
which tranfported him the moment before, 
and he can now as little enter into his own 
paffion as another perfon. When we have 
dined, we order the covers to be retnoved ; 
and we fliould treat in the fame manner the 
objects of the moft ardent and paflionate de¬ 
fires, if they were the objects of no other 
paffions but thofe ■which take their origin 
from the body. 

In the command of thofe appetites of the 
body confifis that virtue which is properly 
called temperance. To reftrain them within 
thofe bounds, which regard to health and for¬ 
tune prefcribes, is the part of prudence. But 
to confine them within thofe limits, which 
grace, which propriety, which delicacy, and 
niodefty, require, is the office of temperance. 

2. It is for the fame reafon that to cry out 
^vith bodily pain, how intolerable foevcr, 
appears always unmanly and unbecoming^ 
There is, however, a good deal of fympathy 
'viih bodily pain. If, as has already been ob¬ 
served, I fee a flroke aimed, and jufc ready 

to 
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to fall upon the leg or arm of another per- 
fon, I naturally ftirink and draw back my 
own leg, or my own arm: and when it 
does fall, I feel it in fome meafure, and am 
hurt by it as well as the fufferer. My hurt, 
however, is, no doubt, exceffively flight, and, 
upon that account, if he makes any violent 
out-cry, as I cannot go along with him, I 
never fail to defpife him. And this is the 
cafe of all the paflTions which take their origin 
from the body : they excite either no fympa- 
thy at all, or fuch a degree of it, as is altoge¬ 
ther difproportioned to the violence of what 
is felt by the fufferer. 

It is quite otherwife with thofe paflions 
which take their origin from the imagina¬ 
tion. The frame of my body can be but 
little afte£ted by the alterations which are 
brought about upon that of my companion : 
but my imagination is more duclile, and 
more readily afliimes, if I may fay fo, the 
jfhape and configuration of the imaginations 
of thofe with whom I am familiar. A dif- 
appointment in love, or ambition, will, upon 
this account, call forth more fympathy than 
the greateft bodily evil. Thofe paflions arife 
altogether from the imagination. The per- 
fon who has loft his whole fortune, if he is 
in health, feels nothing in his body. What 
a he 
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he fufFers is from the imagination only, which 
reprefents to him the lofs of his dignity, ne¬ 
glect from his friends, contempt from his ene¬ 
mies, dependance, want, and mifery, coming 
faft upon him ; and we fympathize with him 
more' ftrongly upon this account, becaufe our 
imaginations can more readily mould them- 
felves upon his imagination, than our bodies 
can mould themfelves upon his body. 

The lofs of a leg may generally be regarded 
as a more real calamity than the lofs of a 
miftrefs. It would be a ridiculous tragedy, 
however, of which the cataftrophe was to 
turn upon a lofs of that kind. A misfortune 
ot the other kind, how frivolous foever it 
may appear to be, has given occafion to 
many a fine one. 

Nothing is fo foon forgot as pain. The 
moment it is gone, the whole agony of it is 
over, and the thought of it can no longer give 
us any fort of difturbance. We ourfelves 
, cannot then enter into the anxiety and an- 
guifli which we had before conceived. An 
Unguarded word from a friend will occafion 
3. more durable uneafmefs. The agony 
''^hich this creates is by no means over with 
the word. What at firft difturbs us is not 
the obje^l of the fenfes, but the idea of the 
uuagination. As it is an idea, therefore, 
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which occafions our uneafinefs, till time and 
other accidents have in fortie meafure effaced 
it from our memory, the imagination con¬ 
tinues to fret and rankle within, from the 
thought of it. 

Pain never calls forth any very lively fym- 
pathy unlefs iL is accompanied with danger. 
We fympathize with the fear, though not 
with the agony of the fufferer. Fear, how¬ 
ever, is a paflion derived altogether from the 
imagination, which reprefents, with an uncer¬ 
tainty and fludluation that increafes our anx¬ 
iety, not what we really feel, but w^hat we 
may hereafter poflibly fuffer. The gout or 
the tooth-ach, though exquifitely painful, 
excite very little fympathy ; more dangerous 
difeafes, though accompanied with very little 
pain, excite the high eft. 

Some people faint and grow lick at the 

fight of a chirurgical operation, and that 

bodily pain which is occafioned by tearing 

the flefh, feems, in them, to excite the moft 

exceflive fympathy. We conceive in a much 

more lively and diftincft manner the pain 

which proceeds from an external caufe, than 

we do that which arifes from an internal dif- 

\ 

order. I can fcarce form an idea of the ago¬ 
nies of my neighbour when he is tortured 
with the gout or the ftone j but I have the 
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cleared: conception of what he muft fufFer 
from an incilion, a wound, or a fradlure. 
The chief caufe, however, why fuch obje<5ts 
produce fuch violent effedts upon us, is their 
novelty. One who has been wutnefs to a 
dozen diflediions, and as many amputations, 
fees, ever after, all operations of this kind 
with great indifference, and often with per-* 
fedf infenlibiiity. Though we have read or 
feen reprefented more than five hundred 
tragedies, we fhall feldom feel fo entire an 
abatement of our fendbility to the objects 
which they reprefent to us. 

In fome of the Greek tragedies there is an 
attempt to excite compallion, by the repre- 
fentatibn of the agonies of bodily pain. Phi- 
lodletes cries out and faints from the extre¬ 
mity of his fufferings. Hippolytus and Her¬ 
cules are both introduced as expiring under 
/ the fevered; tortures, which, it feems, even 
the fortitude of Hercules was incapable of 
fupporting. In all thefe cafes, however, it is 
not the pain which intereds us, but fome 
other circumftance. It is not the fore foot, 
but the folitude, of Philodletes which affedts 
us, and diffufes over that charming tragedy, 
that romantic wildnefs, which is fo agreeable 
to the imagination. The agonies of Her¬ 
cules and Hippolytus are interefting only be- 
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caufe we forefee that death is to be the con- 
fequence. If thofe heroes were to recover, 
we fhould think the reprefentation of their 
fufferings perfedly ridiculous. What a tra¬ 
gedy would that be, of which the diftrefs 
confuted in a cholic ! Yet no pain is more 
exquifite. Thefe attempts to excite compaf- 
fion by the reprefentation of bodily pain, 
may be regarded as among the greateft 
breaches of decorum of which the Greek 
theatre has fet the example. . 

The little fympathy which we feel with 
bodily pain is the foundation of the propriety 
of conftancy and patience in enduring it. 
The man, who under the fevereft tortures al¬ 
lows no weaknefs to efcape him, vents no 
groan, gives way to no pallion which we do 
not entirely enter into, commands our high- 
eft admiration. His firranefs enables him to 
keep time with our indifference and infen- 
fibility. We admire and entirely go along 
with the magnanimous effort which he makes 
for this purpofe. We approve of his beha¬ 
viour, and from our experience of the com¬ 
mon weaknefs of human nature, we are fur- 
prifed, and wonder how he fhould be able to 
3(3: fo as to deferve approbation. Approba¬ 
tion, mixed and animated by wonder and 
furprize, cohftitutes the fentiment which is 

properly 



properly called admiration, of which, appkufe 
is the natural expreflion, as has already been 
obferved. ^ 
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Of thofe PaJJions which take their origin from 
a particular turn or habit of the 
- tion. 
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Tj'VEN of the paflions derived from the 
imagination, thofe which take their ori¬ 
gin from a peculiar turn or habit it has ac¬ 
quired, though they may be acknowledged 
to be perfectly natural, are, however, but 
little fympathized with. The imaginations 
of mankind, not having acquired that partU 
cular turn, cannot enter into them ; and fuch 
paffions, though they may be allowed to be 
almoft unavoidable in fome part of life, are 
always, in fome meafure, ridiculous. This is 
the cafe with that ftrong attachment which 
naturally grows up between two perfons of 
different fexes, who have long fixed their 
thoughts upon one another. Our imagina¬ 
tion not having run in the fame channel with 
that of the lover, we cannot enter into the 

cagernefs 



eagernefs of his emotions. If our friend has 
been injured, we readily fyrapathize with his 
refentment,and grow angry with the very per- 
fon with whom he is angry. If he has received 
a benefit, we readily enter into his gratitude, 
and have a very high fenfe of the merit of his 
benefadlor. But if he is in love, though we 
may think his paflion juft as reafonable as any 
of the kind, yet we never think ourfelves 
bound to conceive a paflion of the fame kind, 
and for the fame perfon for whom he has con¬ 
ceived it. The paflion appears to every 
body, b.ut the man who feels it, entirely dif- 
proportioned to the value of the objedl; and 
love, though it is pardoned in a certain age 
becaufe we know it is natural, is always 
laughed at, becaufe we cannot enter into it. 
All ferioiis and ftrong expreflfions of it appear 
ridiculous to a third perfon ; and though a 
lover may be good company to his miftrefs, 
he is fo to nobody elfe. He himfelf is fen- 
fible:of this; and as long as he continues in his 
fober fenfes, endeavours to treat his own paf- 
fion with raillery and ridicule. It is the only 
ftyle in which we care to hear of it; becaufe 
it is the only ftyle in which we ourfelves are 
difpofed to talk of it. We grow weary of 
the grave, pedantic, and long-fentenced love 
of Cowley and Pctrarca, who never have done 
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with exaggerating the violence of their at¬ 
tachments i but the gaiety of Ovid, and the 
gallantry of Horace, are always agreeable. 

But though we feel no proper fympathy 
with an attachment of this kind, though we 
never approach even in imagination towards 
conceiving a paffion for that particular per- 
fon, yet as we eitlier have conceived, or may 
be difpofed to conceive, paflions of the_fame 
kind, we readily enter into thofe high hopes 
of happinefs which are propofed from its gra¬ 
tification, as well as into that exquifite diftrefs 
which is feared from its difappointment. It 
interefts us not as a paffion, but as a fituation 
that gives occafion to other paffions which 
intereft us; to hope, to fear, and to diftrefs 
of every kind: in the fame manner as in a 
defcription of a fea voyage, it is not the hun¬ 
ger which interefts us, but the diftrefs which 
that hunger occafions. Though we do not 
properly enter into the attachment of the 
lover, we readily go along with thofe exped- 
ations of romantic happinefs which he derives 
from it. We feel how natural it is for the 
mind in a certain fituation, relaxed with in¬ 
dolence, and fatigued with the violence of 
defire, to long for ferenity and quiet, to hope 
to find them in the gratification of that paf¬ 
fion which diftrads it, and to frame to itfelf 
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the idea of that life of paftoral tranquillity 
and retirement which the elegant, the tender, 
and the paflionate Tibullus takes fo much 
pleafure in defcribing; a life like what the 
poets delcribe in the Fortunate Iflands, a life 
of friendfliip, liberty, and repofe ; free frofn 
labour, and from care, and from all the tur¬ 
bulent palfions which attend them. Even 
fcenes of this kind intereft us moft, when 
they are painted rather as what is hoped, 
than as what is enjoyed. The groflhefs of 
that pallion which mixes with, and is, per¬ 
haps, the foundation of love, difappears when 
its gratification is far off and at a diftance; 
but renders the whole offenfive, when de- 
fcribed as what is immediately poflefled. 
The happy paffion, upon this account, inte- 
refts us much lefs than the fearful and the 
melancholy. We tremble for whatever can 
difappoint fuch natural and agreeable hopes: 
and thus enter into all the anxiety, and con¬ 
cern, and diftrefs of the lover. 

Hence it is, that, in fome modern trage¬ 
dies and romances, this paflion appears fo 
wonderfully interefting. It is not fo much, 
the love of Caftalio and Monimia which at¬ 
taches us in the Orphan, as the diftrefs w'hich 
that love occafions. The author who Ihould 
introduce two lovers, in a fcene of perfe(3: fe- 
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curity, exprefling their mutual fondnefs for 
one another, would excite laughter and not 
fympathy. If a fcene of this kind is ever 
admitted into a tragedy, it is always, in fome 
meafufe, improper, and is endured, not from 
any fympathy with the paflion that is ex- 
prelTed in it, but from concern for the dan¬ 
gers and difficulties with which the audience 
forefee that its gratification is likely to be 
attended. 

The referve which the laws of fociety im- 
pofe upon the fair fex, with regard to this 
weaknefs, renders it more peculiarly diftrelT- 
ful in them, and, upon that very account, 
more deeply interefting. We are charmed 
with the love of Phtedra, as it is expreflTed in 
the French tragedy of that name, notwith- 
ftanding all the extravagance and guilt which 
attend it. That very extravagance and guilt 
may be faid, in fome meafure, to recommend 
it to us. Her fear, her {hame, her remorfe, 
her horror, her defpair, become thereby more 
natural and interefting. All the fecondary 
paffions, if I may be allowed to call them fo, 
which arife from the fituation of love, be- 
, come neceflfarily more furious and violent; 
and it is with thefe fecondary paffions only 
that we can properly be faid to fympathize. 

Of 
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• Of all the paffions, however, which are fo 
extravagantly difproportioned to the value of 
their objeds, love is, the only one that ap¬ 
pears, even to the weakeft minds, to have 
any thing in it that is either graceful or 
agreeable. In itfelf, firft of all, though it 
may be ridiculous, it is not naturally odious; 
and though its confequences are often fatal 
and dreadful, its intentions are feldom mif- 
chievous. And then, though there is little 
propriety in the paflion itfelf, there is a good 
deal in fome of thofe which always accom¬ 
pany it. There is in love a ftrong mixture 
of humanity, generofity, kindnefs, friend- 
fhip, efteem; paffions with which, of all 
others, for reafons which (hall be explained 
immediately, we have the greateft propenfity 
to fympathize, even notwithftanding we are 
fenfible that they are, in fome meafure ex- 
ceffive. The fympathy which we feel with 
them, renders the paffion which they accom¬ 
pany, lefs difagreeable, and fupports it in our 
imagination, notwithftanding all the vices 
which commonly go along with it; though 
in the one fex it neceflarily leads to the laft 
ruin and infamy; and though in the other, 
where it is apprehended to be leaft fatal, it is 
almoft always attended with an incapacity fo? 

labour^ 
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labour, a negled of duty, a contempt of 
fame and even of common reputation. Not- 
withftanding all this, the degree of fenfibility 
and generofity with which it'is fuppofed to. 
be accompanied, renders it to many the ob- 
jed of vanity j and they are fond of appear¬ 
ing capable of feeling what would do them no 
honour if they had really felt it. 

It is* for a reafon of the fame kind that a 
certain referve is neceflary when we talk of 
our own friends, our own ftudies, our own 
profeffions. All thefe are objeds which we 
cannot exped Ihould intereft our companions 
in the fame degree in which they intereft us. 
And it is for want of this referve that the one 
half of mankind make bad company to the 
other, A philofopher is company to a philo- 
fopheronlyj the member of a club to his 
own little knot of companions. 
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<'^HERE Is another fet of pafUonSj which, 
though derived from the imagination, 
yet before we can enter into them, or regard 
them as graceful or becoming, muft always 
be brought down to a pitch much lower than 
that to which undifciplined nature would 
raife them. Thefe are, hatred and refent- 
ment, with all their different modifications. 
With regard to all fuch paflions, our fympa- 
thy is divided between the perfon who feels 
them, and the perfon who is the object of 
them. The iriterefts of thefe two are di- 
re<9;ly oppofite. What our fympathy with 
the perfon who feels them would prompt us 
to wifh for, our fellow-feeling with the other 
would lead us to fear. As they are both 
men, we are concerned for both, and our fear 
for what the one may fuffer, damps oiir re- 
fentment for what the other has fuffered. 
Our fympathy, therefore, with the man who 
has received the provocation, neceffarily falls 
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fhort of the paffion which naturally animates 
him, not only upon account of thofe general 
caufes which render all fympathetic paffions 
inferior to the original ones, but upon account 
of that particular caufe which is peculiar to 
itfelf, our oppofite fympathy with another 
perfon. Before refentment, therefore, can 
become graceful and agreeable, it muft be 
ntore humbled, and brought down below 
that pitch to which it would naturally rife, 
than almoft any other paflion. 

Mankind, at the fame time, have a very 
ftrong fenfe of the injuries that are done to 
another. The villain, in a tragedy or ro* 
niance, is as much the objedl of our indig¬ 
nation, as the hero is of our fympathy 
and affeftion. We deteft lago as much as 
we efteem Othello ; and delight as much in 
the punifliment of the one, as we are grieved 
at the diftrefs of the other. But though 
mankind have fo ftrong a fellow-feeling with 
the injuries that are done to their brethren, 
they do not always refentthem the more that 
the fufferer appears to refent them. Upon 
moft occafions, the greater his patience, his 
mildnefs, his humanity, provided it does not 
appear that he wants fpirit, or that fear was 
the motive of his forbearance, the higher the 
refentment againft the perfon who injured 



him. The amiablenefs of the charadler ex- 
afperates their fenfe of the atrocity of the 
injury. 


Thefe paffions, however, are regarded as 
neceflary parts of the character of human na¬ 
ture. A perfon becomes contemptible who 
tamely fits ftill, and fubmits to infults with¬ 
out attempting either to repel or to revenge 
them. Wc cannot enter into his indifference 
and infenfibility: we call his behaviour mean- 
fpiritednefs, and are as really provoked by 
it as by the infolence of his adverfary. Even 
the mob are enraged to fee any man fubmit 
patiently to afi'ronts and ill ufage. They de¬ 
lire to fee this infolence refented, and refented 
by the perfon who fuffers from it. They 
cry to him with fury to defend, or to re¬ 
venge himfelf. If his indignation roufes at 
laft, they heartily applaud and fympathize 
with it. It enlivens their own indignation 
againft his enemy, whom they rejoice to fee 
him attack in turn, and are as really gratified 
by his revenge, provided it is not immode¬ 
rate, as if the injury had been done to them- 
felves. 

But though the utility of thofe paffions to 
the individual, by rendering it dangerous to 
infult or injure him, be acknowledged; and 
though their utility to the public, as the 

guardians 



guardians of juftice, and of the equality of its 
adminiftratlon, be not Icfs confiderable, as 
fliall be fhewn hereafter; yet there is ftill 
fomething difagreeable in the paffions them- 
ielves, which makes the appearance of them, 
in other men the natural objedt of our aver- 
fion. The expreffion of anger towards any 
body prefenr, if it exceeds a bare intimation 
that we are fenfible of his ill ufage, is re¬ 
garded not only as an infiilt to that particular 
perfon, but as a rudenefs to the whole com¬ 
pany. Refpedt for them ought to have re- 
ftrained us from giving way to fo boifterous 
and offenfive an emotion. It is the remote 
elfeds of thefe paffions which are agreeable j 
the immediate effe<Jfs are mifehief to the per¬ 
fon againft whom they are diredied. But it 
is the immediate, and not the remote effeds 
of objeds which render them agreeable or 
difagreeable to the imagination. A prifon is 
certainly more ufcful to the public than a pa¬ 
lace ; and the perfon who founds the one is 
generally direded by a much jufter fpirit of 
patriotifm, than he who builds the other. But 
the immediate effeds of a prifon, the confine¬ 
ment of the wretches ffiut up in it, are dif¬ 
agreeable, and the imagination either does 
*^ot take time to trace out the remote ones, 
fees them at too great a diftance to be 

much 
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much affeded by them. A prifon, therefore, 
will always be a difagreeable objed ; and the 
fitter it is for the purpofe for which it was 
intended, it will be the more fo. A palace, 
on thje contrary will always be agreeable; 
yet its remote effeds may often be inconve¬ 
nient to the public. It may ferve to promote 
luxury, and fet the example of the diflblution 
of manners. Its immediate effeds, however, 
the conveniency, the pleafure, and the gaiety 
of the people who live in It, being all agree¬ 
able, and fuggefting to the imagination a 
thoufand agreeable ideas, that faculty gene¬ 
rally refts upon them, and feldom goes far¬ 
ther in tracing its more diftant confequences. 
Trophies of the inftruments of mufic or of 
agriculture, imitated in painting or in ftucco, 
make a common and an agreeable ornament 
of our halls and dining rooms. A trophy of 
the fame kind, compofed of the inflruments 
of furgery, of difleding and amputation- 
knives, of faws for cutting the bones, of tre¬ 
panning inftruments, &c. would be abfurd 
and fliocking. Inftruments of furgery, how¬ 
ever, are always more finely poliftied, and 
generally more nicely adapted to the pur- 
pofes for which they are intended, than in¬ 
ftruments of agriculture. The remote effeds 
of them too, the health of the patient, is 

agreeable; 



agreeable; yet as the immediate efFedt of 
them is pain and-fufl'ering, the fight of them 
always difpleafes us. Inftruments of war are 
agreeable, though their immediate effedt may 
feem to be in the fame manner pain and fuf- 
fering. But then it is the pain and fuffering 
of our enemies, with whom we have no 
fympathy. With regard to us, they are im¬ 
mediately connedled with the agreeable ideas 
of courage, victory, and honour. They are 
themfelves, therefore, fuppofed to make one 
of the nobleft parts of drefs, and the imita¬ 
tion of them one of the fineft ornaments of 
architecture. It is the fame cafe with the 
qualities of the mind. The ancient ftoics 
were of opinion, that as the world was go¬ 
verned by the all-ruling providence of a wife, 
powerful, and good God, every fingle event 
ought to be regarded, as making a neceifary 
part of the plan of the univerfe, and as tend¬ 
ing to promote the general order and happi- 
nefs of the whole : that the vices and follies 
of mankind, therefore, made as necelTary a 
part of this plan as their wifdom or their vir¬ 
tue ; and by that eternal art which educes 
good from ill, were made to tend equally to 
the profperity and perfection of the great 
fyflem of nature. No fpeculation of this 
kind, however, how deeply foever it might 
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be rooted in the mind, could dlminifli our 
natural abhorrence'^or vice, whofe immediate 
efFeds are fo deftruftive, and whofe remote 
ones are too diftant to be traced by the ima- 
. gination. 

It is the fame cafe with thofe pafQons we 
have been juft now confidering. Their im¬ 
mediate elfe£ls are fo difagreeable, that even 
when they are raoft juftly provoked there is 
ftill fomething about them which difgufts us. 
Thefe, therefore, are the only paffions of 
which the expreffions, as I formerly obferved, 
do not difpofe and prepare us to fympathize 
v^ith them, before we are informed of the 
caufe which excites them. The plaintive 
voice of mifery, when heard at a diftance, 
will not allow us to be indifferent about the 
perfon from whom it comes. As foon as it 
ftrikes our ear, i; interefts us in bis fortune, ^ 
and, if continued, forces us almoft Involunta¬ 
rily to fly to his afliftance. The fight of a 
fmiling countenance, in the fame manner, 
elevates even the penfive into that gay and 
airy mood, which difpofes him to fympathize 
with, and fliare the joy which it expieflesj 
and he feels his heart, wliich with thought 


and care was before that fhrunk and dcpreffed, 
inftantly expanded and elated. But it is quite 
otherwife with the expreffions of hatred and 

refent- 





refentment. The hoarfe, boifterousj and dif- 
corclant voice of anger, when heard at a dif- 
tance, Infpires us either with fear or averfion. 
We.do not fly towards it, as to one who cries 
out with pain and agony. Women, and men 
of weak nerves, tremble and are overcome 
with fear, though fenfible that themfelves are 
not the objefis of the anger. They conceive, 
fear, however, by putting themfelves in the 
fituation of the perfon who is fo. Even thofe 
of flouter hearts are difturbed; not indeed 
enough to make them afraid, but enough to 
make them angry; for anger is the palfion 
which they would feel in the fituation of the 
other perfon. It is the fame cafe with ha¬ 
tred. Mere expreflions of fpite infpire it 
againfl: nobody, but the man who ufes them. 
Both ihefe paflions are by nature the objects 
of our averfion. Their difagreeable and boif- 
terous appearance never excites, never pre¬ 
pares, and often difturbsour fympathy. Grief 
does not more powerfully engage and attract 
us to the perfon in whom we obferve it, than 
thefe, while we are ignorant of their caufe, 
difguft and detach us from him. It was, it 
feems, the intention of Nature, that thofe 
fougher and more unamiable emotions, 
which drive men from one another, ftiould 
be lefs eafily and more rarely communicated. 

1 2 When 
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When mufic imitates the modulations of 
grief or joy, it either adtually iiifpires us with 
thofe paffions, or at leaft puts us in the mood 
which difpofes us to conceive them. But 
when it imitates the notes of anger, it in- 
fpires us with fear. Jciy» love, admir¬ 

ation, devotion, are all of them paffions which 
are naturally !mufical. Their natural tones 
are all foft, clear, and melodious •, and they 
naturally exprefs themfelves in periods which 
are diftinguiffied by regular paufcs, and which 
upon that account are eafily adapted to the 
regular returns of the correfpcndent airs of a 
tune. The voice of anger, on the contrary, 
and of all the paffions which are akin to it, is 
harffi and difcordant. Its periods too are all 
irregular, fometimes very long, and forae- 
times very fliort, and diftinguiffied by no re¬ 
gular paufes. It is with difficulty, therefore, 
that mufic can imitate any of thofe paffions; 
and the mufic which does imitate then? is not 
the moft agreeable. A whole entertainment 
may confift, without any impropriety, of the 
imitation of the focial and agreeable paffions. 
It would be a ftrange entertainment which 
confifted altogether of the imitations of hatred 
and refentment. 

If thofe paffions are difagreeable to the 
fpedlator they are not lefs fo to the perfon 
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who feels them. Hatred and anger are the 
greateft poifon to the happinefs of a good 
mind. There is, in the very feeling of thofe 
pafTions, fomething harih, jarring, and con- 
vulfive, fomething that tears and diftra£ts the 
breaft, and is altogether deftrudlive of that 
compofure and tranquillity of mind which is 
fo neceflary to happinefs, and which is beft 
promoted by the contrary paflions of grati¬ 
tude and love. It is not the value of What 
they lofe by the perfidy and ingratitude of 
ihofc they live with, which the generous and 
humane are moft apt to regret. Whatever 
they may have loft, they can generally be 
very happy without it. What moft difturhs 
them is the idea of perfidy and ingratitude 
exercifed towards themfelves; and the dif- 
cordant and difagreeable paflions which this 
excites, conftitute, in their own opi' ion, the 
chief part of the injury which they lu-ffer. 

How many things are requifite to render 
the gratification of refenrment completely 
agreeable, and to make the fpedator tho¬ 
roughly fympathize with our revenge ? The 
provocation muft firft of all be fuch that we 
fliould become contemptible, and be expofed 
to perpetual infults, if we did not, in fome 
meafure, relent it. Smaller offences are al¬ 
ways better neglcfted ; nor is there any thing 
F 3 more 
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more defpicable than that froward and cap* 
tious humour which takes fire upon every 
flight occafion of quarrel. We fliould refent 
more from a fenfe of the propriety of refcnt- 
ment, from a fenfe that mankind expe<ft and 
require it of us, than becaufe we feel in our- 
felves the furies of that difagreeable palTion. 
There is no paffion, of which the human 
mind is capable, concerning whpfe juftnefs 
we ought to be fo doubtful, concerning whofe 
indulgence we ought fo carefully to confult 
our natural fenfe of propriety, or fo diligently 
to confider what will be the fentinients of the 
cool and impartial fpedator. Magnanimity, 
or a regard to maintain our own rank and 
dignity in fociety, is the only motive which 
can ennoble the expreflTions of this difagree¬ 
able paflion. This motive muft charaderize 
our whole ftyle and deportment. Thefe muft 
be plain, open, and dired ; determined with¬ 
out pofitivenefs, and elevated without info- 
lence j not only free from petblance and low 
fcurrility, but generous candid and full of 
all proper regards, even for the perfon who 
has offended us. It muft appear, in fliort, 
from our whole manner, without our labour¬ 
ing affededly to exprefs it, that paflion has 
not extinguifhed our humanity ; and that if 
we yield to the didates of revenge, it is wiUx 
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reluctance, from necefiity, and in confequcnce 
of great and repeated provocations. When 
refentment is guarded and qualified in this 
manner, it may be admitted to be even gene¬ 
rous and noble. 


C H A P. IV. 

Of the foclal Fajftoiis, 

AS it is a divided fympathy which renders 
the whole fet of paffions juft now men¬ 
tioned, upon moft occafions, fo ungraceful 
and difagreeable ; fo there is another fet op- 
pofite to thefe, which a redoubled fympathy 
renders almoft always peculiarly agreeable 
and becoming. Generofity, humanity, kind- 
nefs, compaflion, mutual friend (hip, and 
efteem, all the focial and benev'olent af¬ 
fections, when expreftcd in the countenance 
or behaviour, even towards thofe who are 
not peculiarly contieCted with ourlelves, 
pleafe the indifferent fpeCtator upon almoft: 
every occafion. His fympathy with the 
perfon who feels thole paffions exaCtly coin¬ 
cides with his concern for the perfon who is 
the object of them. The intereft, which, as 
a man, he is obliged to take in the happinefs 
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of this laflr, enlivens his fellow-feeling with 
the fentiments of the other, whofe emotions 
are employed about the fame objeft. We 
have always, therefore the ftrongeft difpofi- 
tion to fympathize with the benevolent affec¬ 
tions. They appear in every refpe6; agree¬ 
able to us. We enter into the fatisfa£tion 
both of the perfon who feels them, and of 
the perfon who is the objedt of them. For 
as to be the objedl of hatred and indignation 
gives more pain than all the evil which a 
brave man can fear from his enemies ; fo 
there is a fatisfadlion in the confcioufnefs of 
being beloved, which, to a perfon of deli¬ 
cacy and fenhbility, is of more importance to 
happinefs than all the advantage which he 
can expefl to derive from it. What charac¬ 
ter is fo deteftable as that of one who takes 
pleafure to fow diiTenfion among friends, and 
to turn their moft tender love into mortal 
hatred ? Yet wherein does the atrocity of this 
fo much abhorred injury confill ? Is it in de- 




priving them of the frivolous good offices, 
which, had their friendfhip continued, they 
might have expeflcd from one another ? It 
is in depriving them of that friendfhip itfelf, 
in robbing them of each other’s affedions, 
from which both derived fo much fatisfac- 
tipui it is in difturbing the harmony of 

their 
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their hearts, and putting an end to that happy 
commerce which had before fubfifted be¬ 
tween them. Thefe affedions, that har¬ 
mony, this commerce, are felt, not only by 
the tender and the delicate, but by the rudeft 
vulgar of mankind, to be of more import¬ 
ance to happinefs than all the little fervices 
■which could be expected to flow from them. 

The fentiment of love is, in itfelf, agree¬ 
able to the perfon who feels it. It foothes 
and compofes the breaft, feems to favour the 
vital motions, and to promote the healthful 
date of the human conftitution; and it is 
rendered ftill more delightful by the con- 
feioufnefs of the gratitude and fatisfadion 
W'hich it muft excite in him who is the ob- 
. jed of it. Their mutual regard renders them 
happy in one another, and fyrapathy, with 
this mutual regard, makes them agreeable to 
. every other perfon. With what pleafure do 
we look upon a family through the whole of 
which reign mutual love and efteem, where 
the parents and children are companions for 
one another, without any other diiTerence 
than what is made "by refpedful affedion on 
the one fide, and kind indulgence on the 
other; where freedom and fondnefs, mutual 
raillery and mutual kindnefs, fhow that no 
oppofition of intereft divides the brothers, 

nor 
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nor any rivalfhip of favour fets the fifters at 
variance, and where every thing prefents us 
with the idea of peace, cheerfulnefs, har¬ 
mony, and contentment ? On the contrary, 
how' uneafy are we made when we go into a 
houfe in which jarring contention fets one 
half of thofe who dwell in it againft the 
other; where, amidft alFedted fmoothnefs 
and complaifance, fufpicious looks and fud- 
den ftarts of paflioh betray the mutual jea- 
loufies which burn within them, and which 
are every moment ready to burft out through 
all the reftraints which the prefence of the 
company impofes ? 

Thofe amiable paffions, even when they 
are acknowledged to be exceflive, are never 
regarded with averflon. There is fomething 
agreeable even in the weaknefs of friendfhip 
and humanity. The too tender mother, and 
the too indulgent father, the too generous 
and afi'e<flionate friend, may fometimes, per¬ 
haps, on account of the foftndfs of their na¬ 
tures, be looked upon with a fpecies of pity, 
in which, however, there is a mixture of 
love; but can never be regarded with hatred 
and avcrfion, nor even with contempt, unlefs 
by the moft brutal and worthlefs of mankind. 
It is always with concern, with fyrapathy and 
kindnefs, that we blame them for the extra¬ 
vagance 



vagance of their attachment. There is a 
helpleflhefs in the charaGer of extreme hu¬ 
manity which more than any thing interefts 
our pity. There is nothing in itfelf which 
renders it either ungraceful or difagrfeable. 
We only regret that it is unfit for the world, 
becaufe the world is unworthy of it, and be- 
caufe it muft expofe the perfon who is en¬ 
dowed with it as a prey to the perfidy and 
ingratitude of infinuating falfehood, and to a 
thoufand pains and uneafinefles, which, of all 
men, he the leaft deferves to feel, and which 
generally too he is, of all men, the leaf): capar- 
ble of fupporting. It is quite otherwife with 
hatred and refentment. Too violent a pro- 
penfity to thofe deteflable paffions, renders a 
perfon the objedi of univerfal dread and ab¬ 
horrence, who like a wild beaft, ought, we 
think, to be hunted out of all civil fociety. 


CHAP. V, 

Of the fdfjh FaJJions. 

B esides thofe two oppofite fets of paffions, 
the focial and unfocial, there is another 
■which holds a fort cf middle place between 
• themj 
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j is never either fo graceful as is fome- 
times the one fet, nor is ever fo odious as is 
fometimes the other. Grief and joy, when 
conceived upon account of our own private 
good or bad fortune, conftltute this third fet 
of paffions. Even when exceffive, they are 
never fo difagreeable as exceffive refentment, 
becaufe no oppofite fyinpathy can ever interr 
eft us againft them : and when moft fuitable 
to their objeds, they are never fo agreeable 
as impartial humanity and juft benevolence; 
becaufe no double fympathy can ever intereft 
us for them. 'I'here is, however, this dif¬ 
ference between grief and joy, that we are 
generally moft difpofed to fympathize with 
fmall joys and great forrows. The man who, 
by fome fudden revolution of fortune, is 
lifted up all at once into a condition of life, 
greatly above what he had formerly lived in, 
may be afliired that the congratulations of his 
beft friends are not all of them perfedly fin- 
cere. An upftart, though of the greateft me¬ 
rit, is generally difagreeable, and a fentiment 
•of envy commonly prevents us from heartily 
fympathizing with his joy. If he has any 
judgment, he is fenfible of this, and inftead 
of appearing to be elated with his good for¬ 
tune, he endeavours, as much as he can, to 
fmother his joy, and keep down that eleva¬ 
tion 
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tion of mind with which his new clrcum- 
ftances naturally infpire him. He afiedls the 
fame plainnefs of drcfs, and the fame modefty 
of behaviour, which became him in his for¬ 
mer ftation. He redoubles his attention to 
his old friends, and endeavours more than 
ever to be humble, affiduous, and complai- 
fant. And this is the behaviour which in his 
fituation we moft approve of; becaufe we 
expert, it feems, that he fhould have more 
fympathy with our envy and averfion to his 
happinefs, than we have to his happinefs. It 
is feldom that with all this he fucceeds. We 
fufped; the fincerity of his humility, and he 
grows weary of this conftraint. In a little 
time, therefore, he generally leaves all his 
old friends behind him, fome of the mearieft 
of them excepted, who may, perhaps, con- 
defcend to become his dependants: nor does 
he always acquire any new ones ; the pride 
of his new connexions is as much affronted 
at finding him their equal, as that of his old 
ones had been by his becoming their fupe- 
rior: and it requires the moft obftinate and 
perfevering modefty to atone for this morti¬ 
fication to either. He generally grows 
weary too foon, and is provoked, by the ful- 
ien and fufpicious pride of the one, and by 
the faucv contempt of the other, to treat the 
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firfi; with neglect, and the fecond with petu-^ 
lance, till at laft he grows habitually infolent, 
and forfeits the eftcem of all. If the chief 
part of human happinefs arifes from the con- 
feioufnefs of being beloved, as I believe it 
does, thofe fiidden changes of fortune feldom 
contribute much to happinefs. He is hap- 
piefl who advances more gradually to great- 
nefs, whom the public deftines to every ftep 
of his preferment long before he arrives at it, 
in whom, upon that account, when it comes, 
it can excite no extravagant joy, and with 
regard to w-^hom it cannot reafonably create 
either any jealoufy in thofe he overtakes, or 
any envy in thofe he leaves behind. 

Mankind, however, more readily fympa- 
thize with thofefmaller joys which flow from 
lefs important caufes. It is decent to be 
humble amid ft great profperity ; but we can 
fcarce exprefs too much fatisfadion in all the 
little occurrences of common life, in the com¬ 
pany with which w'e fpent the evening laft 
night, in the entertainment that was fet be¬ 
fore us, in what was faid and what was done, 
in all the little incidents of the prefent con- 
verfation, and in all thofe frivolous nothings 
which fill up the void of human life. No¬ 
thing is more graceful than habitual cheerful- 
nefs, which is always founded upon a pecu¬ 
liar 
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liar relifh for all the little pleafures which 
common occurrences afford. We readily 
lympathize with it: it infpires us with the 
fame joy, and makes every trifle turn up. to 
us in the fame agreeable afpett in which it 
prefents itfelf to the perfon endowed with 
this happy difpofition. Hence it is that 
youth, the feafon of gaiety, fo eafily engages 
cur affeftlons. That propenfity to joy which 
feems even to animate the bloom, and to 
fparkle from the eyes of youth and beauty^, 
though in a perfon of the fame fex, exalts, 
even the aged, to a more joyous mood than 
ordinary. They forget, for a time, their in¬ 
firmities, and abandon themfelves to thofe 
agreeable ideas and emotions to which they 
have long been ftrangers, but which, when 
, the prercnre- of fo much happinefs recals 
them to their bread, take their place there, 
like old acquaintance, from \vhom they are 
forty to have ever been parted, and whom 
they embrace more heartily upon account of 
this long feparation. 

It is quite otherwife with grief. Small vex¬ 
ations excite no fympathy, but deep afflic¬ 
tion calls forth the greateft. The man who 
is made uneafy by every little difagreeable 
incident, who is hurt if either the cook or the 
butler have failed in the lead article of their 
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duty, •who feels every defed in the liigheft 
ceremonial of politenefs, whether it be fliewri 
to himfelf or to any other perfon, who takes 
it amifs that his intimate friend did not bid 
him good-morrow when they met in the 
forenoon, and that his brother hummed a tune 
all the time he himfelf was telling a ftory; 
who is put out of humour by the badnefs of 
the weather when in the country, by the bad¬ 
nefs of the roads when upon a journey, and 
by the want of company, and dulnefs of all 
public diverfions when in town : fuch a per¬ 
fon, I fay, though he fhould have fome reafon, 
will feldom meet with much fympathy. Joy 
is a pleafant emotion, and we gladly abandon 
ourfelves to it upon the flighteft occafion. 
We readily, ther-efore, fympathize w’ith it in 
Others, whenever w-e are not prejudiced by 
envy. But grief is painful, and the rrtind, 
even when it is our own misfortune, natu¬ 
rally refifts and recoils from it. We would 
endeavour either not to conceive it at all, or 
to {hake it off as foon as we have conceived it, 
Our averfion to grief will not, indeed, always 
hinder us from conceiving it in our own cafe 
upon very trifling occafion, but it conftantly 
prevents us from fympathizing with it in 
others when excited by the like frivolous 
caufes: for our fympathetic paflions are al¬ 
ways 
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ways lefs irrefiftible than our original ones. 
There is, befides, a malice in mankind, 
which not only prevents all fympathy with 
little uneafmefles, but renders them in fome 
meafure diverting. Hence the delight which 
we all take in raillery, and in the fmall vexa¬ 
tion which we obferve in our companion 
when he is pufhed, and urged, and teafed 
upon all fides. Men of the moft ordinary 
good-breeding diflemble the pain which any 
little incident may give them, and thofe who 
are more thoroughly formed to fociety, turn, 
of their own accord, all fuch incidents 
into raillery, as they know their companions 
will do for them. The habit which a man, 
who lives in the world, has acquired of con- 
lidering how every thing that concerns him- 
felf will appear to others, makes thofe frivo¬ 
lous calamities turn up in the fame ridiculous 
light to him, in which he knows they will 
certainly be confidered by them. 

Our fympathy, on the contrary, with deep 
diftrefs, is very ftrong and very fincere. It is 
unneceflary to give an inftance. We weep 
even at the feigned reprefentation of a tra¬ 
gedy. If you labour, therefore, under any 
fignal calamity, if by fome extraordinary 
misfortune you are fallen into poverty, into 
difeafes, into difgrace and difappointment; 
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even though your own fault may have been, 
in part, the occafion, yet you may generally 
depend upon the fincereft fympathy of all 
your friends, and, as far as intereft and ho¬ 
nour will permit, upon their kindeft affift- 
ance too. But if your misfortune is not of 
this dreadful kind, if you have only been a 
little baulked in your ambition, if you have 
only been jilted by your miftrefs, or are only 
hen-pecked by your wife, lay your account 
with the raillery of all your acquaintance. 
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SECTION III. 

Of the EfFedts of Profperity and Adverfity 
upon the Judgment of Mankind with re¬ 
gard to the Propriety of Adion ; and why 
it is more eafy to obtain their Approbation 
in the one ftate than in the other, 

CHAP. I. 

f‘hat though our fympathy •with for row is gene^ 
rally a more lively fenfation than our Jym^ 
patby •with joy^ it commonly falls much more 
Jhort of the violence of is)hat is naturally feU 
by the perfon principally concerned* 

fympathy with forrow, though not 
more real, has been more taken notice 
of than our fympathy with joy. The word 
fympathy, in its moft proper and primitive 
fignification, denotes our fellow-feeling with 
the fuiferings, not that with the enjoyments 
of others. A late ingenious and fubtle phi- 
lofopher thought it neceflary to prove, b^ 
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arguments,' that we had a real fympathy 
with joy, and that congratulation was a prin¬ 
ciple of human nature. Nobody, I believe, 
ever thought it neceflary to prove that com¬ 
panion was fuch. 

Firft of all, our fympathy with forrow is, 
in fome fenfe, more univerfal than that with 
joy. Though forrow is exceflive, we may 
ftill have fome fellow-feeling with it. What 
we feel does not, indeed, in this - cafe, 
amount to that complete fympathy, to that 
perfect harmony and correfpondence of fen- 
timents which conftitutes approbation. We 
do not weep, and exclaim, and lament, with 
the fufferer. We are fenfible, on the con¬ 
trary, of his weaknefs and of the extrava¬ 
gance of his paflion, and yet often feel a very 
fenfible concern upon his account. But if 
we do not entirely enter into, and go along 
with, the joy of another, we have no fort of 
regard or fellow-feeling for it. The man 
who fkips and dances about with that intem¬ 
perate and fenfelefs joy which we cannot ac¬ 
company him in, is the object of our con¬ 
tempt and indignation. 

Pain, befides, whether of mind or body, 
is a more pungent fenfation than pleafure, 
and our fympathy with pain, though it falls 
greatly fhort of what is naturally felt by the 
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fufFerer, is generally a more lively and dif- 
tinft perception than our fympathy with 
pleafure, though this laft often approaches 
more nearly, as I fhall (hew immediately, to 
the natural vivacity of the original pallion. 

Over and above all this, we often ftruggle 
to keep down our fympathy with the forrow 
of others. Whenever we are not under the 
oblervation of the fufFerer, we endeavour, for 
our own fake, to fupprefs it as much as we 
can, and we are not always fuccefsful. The 
oppofition which we make to it, and the re- 
lu6;ance with which we yield to it, necef-' 
farily oblige us to take more particular no¬ 
tice of it. But we never have occafion to 
make this oppofition to our fympathy with 
joy. If there is any envy in the cafe, we 
never feel the lead propenfity towards ’it; 
and if there is none, we give way to it with¬ 
out any reludlance. On the contrary, as we 
aie always afhamed of our own envy, we often 
pretend, and fometimes really wifh to fym- 
pathize with the joy of others, when by that 
difagreeable fentiment we are difqualified from 
doing fo. We are glad, we fay, on account 
of our neighbour’s good fortune, when in our 
hearts, perhaps, we are really forry. We 
often feel a fympathy with forrow when we 
^ould wifh to be rid of it j and we often niifs 
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that with joy when we would be glad to have 
it. The obvious obfervation, therefore, which 
it naturally falls in our way to make, is, that 
our propenfity to fympathize with forrow 
muft be very ftrong, and our inclination to 
fympathize with joy very weak. 

Notwithftanding this prejudice, however, 
I will venture to affirm, that, when there is 
no envy in the cafe, our propenfity to fym¬ 
pathize with joy is much ftronger than our 
propenfity to fympathize with forrow; arid 
that our fellow-feeling for the agreeable emo¬ 
tion approaches much more nearly to the 
vivacity of what is naturally felt by the per- 
fons principally concerned, than that which 
we conceive for the painful one. 

We have fome indulgence for that excef- 
live grief which we cannot entirely go along 
with. We know what a prodigious effort is 
requifite before the fufferer can bring down 
his emotions to complete harmony and con¬ 
cord with thofe of the fpedfator. Though 
he fails, therefore, we eafily pardon him. 
But we have no fuch indulgence for the in¬ 
temperance of joy ; becaufe we are not con- 
feious that any fuch vaft effort is requifite to 
bring it down to what we can entirely enter 
into. The man who, under the greateft 
calamities, can command his forrow, feems 
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worthy of the higheft admiration; but he 
who, in the fulnefs of profperity, can in the 
fame manner mafter his joy, feems hardly to 
deferve any praife. We are fenfible that 
there is a much wider interval in the one 
cafe than in the other, between what is na¬ 
turally felt by the perfon principally con¬ 
cerned, and what the fpedtator can entirely 
go along with. 

What can be added to the happinefs of the 
man who is in health, who is out of debt, 
and has a clear confcience ? To one in this 
fituation, all acceflions of fortune may pro¬ 
perly be faid to be fuperfluous; and if he is 
much elevated upon account of them, it muft: 
be the efiedl of the moft frivolous levity. 
This fituation, however, may very well be 
called the natural and ordinary ftate of man¬ 
kind. Notwithftanding the prefent mifery 
and depravity of the world, fo juftly la¬ 
mented, this really is the ftate of the greater 
part of men. The greater part of men, 
therefore, cannot find any great difficulty in 
elevating themfelves to all the joy which any 
acceffion to this fituation can well excite in 
their companion. 

But though little can be added to this ftate, 
much may be taken from it. Though be¬ 
tween this condition and the higheft pitch of 
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human profperity, the interval is but a trifle; 
between it and the loweft depth of mifery, 
the diftance js immenfe and prodigious. Ad- 
verfity, on this account, neceflarily depreflfes 
the mind of the fufferer much more below its 
natural fl:ate, than profperity can elevate him 
above it. The fpedfator, therefore, muft find 
it much more diflicult to fympathize entirely, 
and keep perfect time, with his forrow, than 
thoroughly to enter -into his joy, and mull 
depart much further from his own natural 
and ordinary temper of mind in the one cafe 
than in the other. It is on this account, that 
though our fympathy with forrow is often a 
more pungent fenfatidn than our fympathy 
with joy, it always falls much more fhort of 
the violence of what is naturally felt by the 
perfon principally concerned. 

It is agreeable to fympathize with joy; 
and wherever envy does nbt oppofe it, our 
heart abandons itfelf with fatisfa<5tion to the 
higheft tranfports of that delightful fenti- 
ment. But it is painful to go along with 
grief, and we always enter Into it with reluc¬ 
tance*. When we attend to the reprefent- 
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* It has been objeAed to me, that as I found the fcntiment 
of approbation, which is always agreeable, upon fympathy, it 
.18 iacorifiilent with my fyftem to admit any difagreeable fympa- 
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ation of a ti'agedy, we ftruggle againft that 
fympathetic forrow which the entertainment 
infpires as long as we can, and we give way 
to it at laft only when we can no longer 
avoid it: we even then endeavour to cover - 
our concern from the company. If we flied 
any tears, we carefully conceal them, and are 
afraid, left the fpedtators, not entering into 
this exceflive tendernels, ihould regard it as 
effeminacy and weaknefs. The wretch whofe 
misfortunes call upon our compaffion feels 
with what reludance we are likely to enter 
into his forrow, and therefore propofes his 
grief to us with fear and hefitation: he even 
fmothers the half of it, and is afhamed, upon 
account of this hard-heartednefs of mankind, 
to give vent to the fulnefs of his afflidion. 
It is otherwife with the man who riots in 
joy and fuccefs. Wherever envy does not 
intereft us againft him, he expeds our com- 


thy. I anfwer, that in the fcntiment of approbation there arc 
two things to be taken notice of; firft, the fympathetic paffion 
of the fpeflator ; and, feconclly, the emotion which arifcsfront 
his obferving the perfedl coincidence between this fympa- 
theiic paffion in himfelf, and the original paffion in the perfon 
principally concerned. This laft emotion, in which the fenti- 
ment of approbation properly confifts, is always agreeable and 
delightful. The other may either be agreeable or difagreeable, 
according to the nature of the original paffion, whofe features 
it muft always, in fome mcafurc, retain. 
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pletefl: fympathy. He does not fear, there¬ 
fore, to announce liimfelf with fliouts of ex¬ 
ultation, in full confidence that we are heartily 
difpofed to go along with him. 

Why fliould we be more afhamed to weep 
than to laugh before company ? We may 
often have as real occafion to do the one as 
to do the other : but we always feel that the 
fpe€tators are more likely to go along with 
us in the agreeable, than in the painful emo¬ 
tion. It is always mlferable to complain, 
even when we are opprefled by the molt 
dreadful calamities. But the triumph of vic¬ 
tory is not always ungraceful. Prudence, 
indeed, would often advife us to bear ,our 
profperity with more moderation; becaufe 
prudence would teach us to avoid that envy 
which this very triumph is, more than any 
thing, apt to excite. 

How hearty are the acclamations of the 
mob, who never bear any envy to their fupe- 
liors, at a triumph or a public entry ? And 
how fedate and moderate is commonly their 
grief at an execution ? Our forrow at a fune¬ 
ral generally amounts to no more than an af¬ 
fected gravity : but our mirth at a chriften- 
ing or a marriage is always from the heart, 
and without any affeCtation. Upon thefe, 
and all fuch joyous occafions, our fatisfac- 
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tion, though not fo durable, is often as lively 
as that of the perfons principally concerned. 
Whenever we' cordially congratulate our 
friends, which, however, to the difgrace of 
human nature, we do but feldom, their joy 
literally becomes our joy: we are, for the 
moment, as happy as they are: our heart 
fwells and overflows with real pleafure: joy 
and complacency fparkle from our eyes, and 
animate every feature of our countenance, 
and every gefture of our body. 

But, on the contrary, when we condole 
with our friends in their afHi<fl;ions, how little 
do we feel in comparifon of what they feel ? 
We fit down by them, we look at them, and 
while they relate to us the circumftances of 
their misfortune, we liften to them with gra¬ 
vity and attention. But while their narra¬ 
tion is every moment interrupted by thofe 
natural burfts of paffion which often feem al- 
moft to choak them in the midft of it; how 
far are the languid emotions of our hearts 
from keeping time to the tranfports of theirs ? 
We may be fenfible at the fame time, that 
their paflioh is natural, and no greater than 
what we ourfelves might feel upon the like 
occafion. We may even inwardly reproach 
ourfelves with our own want of fenfibility, 
and perhaps, on that account, work ourfelves 

up 
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up into an artificial fympathy, which, how¬ 
ever, when it is raifed, is always the llighteft 
and raoft tranfitory imaginable; and gene¬ 
rally, as foon as we have left the room, va- 
nilhes, and is gone for ever. Nature, it 
feems, when fhe loaded us with our own for- 
rows, thought that they were enough, and 
therefore did not command us to take any 
further fhare in thofe of others, than what 
was neceflary to prompt us to relieve them. 

It is on account of this dull fenfibility to 
the affliflions of others, that magnanimity 
amidft great diftrefs appears always fo divinely 
graceful. His behaviour is genteel and agree¬ 
able who can maintain his cheerfulnefs amidft 
a number of frivolous difafters. But he ap¬ 
pears to be more than mortal who can fup- 
port in the fame manner the moft dreadful 
calamities. We feel what an immenfe effort 
is requifite to filence thofe violent emotions 
which naturally agitate and diftradl thofe in 
his fituation. We are amazed to find that he 
can command himfelf fo entirely. His firm- 
nefs, at the fame time, perfectly coincides 
with our infenfibility. He makes no demand 
upon us for that more exquifite degree of fen¬ 
fibility which we find, and which we are 
mortified to find, that we do not poffefs. 
There is the raoft perfe(ft cdrrefpondence ber 
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tween his fentiments and ours, and on that 
account the moft perfect propriety in his be¬ 
haviour. It is a, propriety too, which, from, 
our experience of the ulual wea’mefs of hu¬ 
man nature, we could not reafonably have 
expe<fl;ed he fhould be able to maintain. We 
wonder with furprife and aftonifliment at that 
ftrength of mind which is capable of fo noble 
and generous an effort. The fentiment of 
complete fympathy and approbation mixed 
and animated with wonder and furprife, con- 
ftitutes what is properly called admiration, as 
has already been more than once taken notice 
of. Cato, furrounded on all fides by his ene¬ 
mies, unable to refin; them, difdaining to 
fubmit to them, and reduced by the proud 
maxims of that age to the neceffity of de- 
Ilroying himfelf; yet never fhrinking from 
his misfortunes, never fupplicating with the 
lamentable voice of wretchedncfs, thofe mi- 
ferable fympathetic tears which we are always 
fo unwilling to give ; but on the contrary, 
arming himfelf with manly fortitude, and the 
moment before he executes his fatal refolu- 
tion, giving with his ufual tranquillity, all 
neceffary orders for the lafety of his friends; 
appears to Seneca, that great preacher of in- 
fenlibility, a fpedlacle, which even the gods - 
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themfelves might behold with pleafure and 
admiration. 


Whenever we meet in common life, with 
any examples of fuch heroic magnanimity, 
we are always extremely affedfed. We are 
more apt to weep and flied tears for fuch as 
in this manner feem to feel nothing for them¬ 
felves, than for thofe who give way to all the 
weaknefs of forrow: and in this particular 
cafe the fympathetic grief of the fpedlator 
appears to go beyond the original paffion 
in the perfon principally concerned. The 
friends of Socrates all wept when he drank 
the laft potion, while he himfelf expreifed the 
gayeft and moft cheerful tranquillity. Upon 
all fuch occafions the fpedator makes no 
effort, and has no occafion to make any, in 
order to conquer his fympathetic forrow. 
He is under no fear that it will tranfport him 
to any thing that is extravagant and impro¬ 
per j he is rather pleafed with the fenlibility 
of his own heart, and gives w^iy to it with 
complacence and felf-approbation. He gladly 
indulges, therefore, the moft melancholy 
views which can naturally occur to him con¬ 
cerning the calamity of his friend, for whom, 
perhaps he never felt fo exquifitely before, 
the tender and tearful paffion of love. But it 



is quite otherwife with the perfon principally 
concerned. He is obliged, as much as pot- 
fible, to turn away his eyes from whatever is 
either naturally terrible or difagreeable in his 
fituation. Too ferious an attention to thofe 
circumftances, he fears might make fo vio¬ 
lent an impreffion upon him, that he could 
no longer keep within the bounds of modera¬ 
tion, or render himfelf the objed; of the com¬ 
plete fympathy and approbation of the fpec- 
tators. He fixes his thoughts, therefore, 
upon thofe only which are agreeable, the ap- 
plaufe and admiration which he is about to 
deferve by the heroic magnanimity of his 
behaviour. To feel that he is capable of fo 
noble and generous an effort, to feel that in. 
this dreadful fituation he can Hill ad as he 
would defire to ad, animates and tranfports 
him with joy, and enables him to fupport 
that triumphant gaiety which feems to exult 
in the vidory he thus gains over his misfor¬ 
tunes. 

On the contrary, he always appears, in 
fome meafure, mean and defpicable, who is 
funk in forrow and dejedion upon account 
of any calamity of his own. We cannot 
bring ourfelves to feel for him what he feels 
for himfelf, and what, perhaps, we fhould feel 
for ourfelves if in his fituation; we therefore 
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defpife him ; unjuftly, perhaps, if any fenti- 
ment could be regarded as unjuft, to which 
we are by nature irrefiftibly determined. 
The weaknefs of forrow never appears in 
any refpedb agreeable, except when it arifes 
from what we feel for others more than from 
what we feel for ourfelves. A fon, upon 
the death of an indulgent and refpedtable fa¬ 
ther, may give way to it without much 
blame. His forrow is chiefly founded upon 
a fort of fympathy with his departed parent; 
and we readily enter into this humane emo¬ 
tion. But if he fhould indulge the fame 
weaknefs upon account of any misfortune 
which affedted himlelf only, he would no 
longer meet with any fuch indulgence. If 
he Ihould be reduced to beggary and ruin, if 
he fhould be expofed to the mofl; dreadful 
dangers, if he fhould even be led out to a 
public execution, and there fhed one Angle 
tear upon the fcaffbid, he would difgrace 
himlelf for ever in the opinion of all the gal¬ 
lant and generops part of mankind. Their 
companion for him, however, would be very 
ftrong and very fincere; but as it would ftill 
fall Ihort of this- exceflTive weaknefs, they 
would have no pardon for the man who 
could thus expofe himfelfin the eyes of the 
world. His behaviour would aflfect them 
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with fhame rather than with forrow; and 
the diihonour which he had thus brought 
upon himfelf would appear to them the mofli 
lamentable circumftance in his misfortune. 
How did it difgrace the memory of the in¬ 
trepid Duke of Biron, who had fo often 
braved death in the field, that he wept upon 
the fcaffold, when he beheld the ftate to 
which he was fallen, and remembered the 
favour and the glory from which his own 
raftinefs had fo unfortunately thrown him. 


CHAP. 11. 


Of the origin of Ambition^ and of the 
diflindtion of Ranks. 

TT is becaufe mankind are difpofed to fyra- 
pathize more entirely with our joy than 
with our forrow, that we make parade of our 
riches, and conceal our poverty. Nothing is 
fo mortifying as to be obliged to expofe our 
diftrefs to the view of the public, and to feel, 
that though our fituation is open to the eyes 
of all mankind, no mortal conceives for us 
' the half of what we fuffer. Nay, it is chiefiy 
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from this regard to the fentiments of man¬ 
kind, that we purfue riches and avoid po¬ 
verty. For to what purpofe is all the toil 
and buftle of this world ? what is the end of 
avarice and ambition, of the purfuit of wealth, 
of power and pre-eminence ? Is it to fiipply 
the neceflities of nature ? The wages of the 
meaneft labourer can fupply them. We fee 
that they afford him food and clothing, the 
comforts of a houfe and of a family. If we 
examine his oeconomy with rigour, we fhould 
find that he fpends a great part of them upon 
conveniences, which may be regarded as fu- 
pcrfluities, and that, upon extraordinary oc- 
cafions, he can give fomething even to vanity 
and diftindion: what then is the caufe of 
our averfion to his fituation, and why fhould 
thofe who have been educated in the higher 
ranks of life regard it as worfe than death, 
to be reduced to live, even without labour, 
upon the fame fimple fare with him, to dwell 
under the fame lowly roof, and to be clothed 
in the fame humble attire ? Do they imagine 
that their ftomach is better, or their fleep 
founder, in a palace than in a cottage ? The 
contrary has been fo often obferved, and, in¬ 
deed, is fo very obvious, though it had never 
been obferved, that there is nobody ignorant 
of it. FrQin whence, then, arifes that emula¬ 
tion. 



tion which runs through all the different 
ranks of men, and what are the advantages, 
which we propofe by that great purpofe of 
human life which we call bettering our con¬ 
dition ? To be obferved, to be attended to, 
to be taken notice of with fympathy, compla¬ 
cency, and approbation, are all the advan¬ 
tages which we can propofe to derive from 
it. It is the vanity, not the eafe or the plea- 
lure, which interefts us. But vanity is al¬ 
ways founded upon the belief of our being 
the objedl of attention and approbation. The 
rich man glories in his riches, becaufe he feels 
that they naturally draw upon him the atten¬ 
tion of the world, and that mankind are dif- 
pofed to go along wdth him in all thofe agree¬ 
able emotions with which the advantages of 
his fituation fo readily infpire him. At the 
thought of this, his heart feems to fwell and 
dilate itfelf within him, and he is fonder of 
his wealth, upon this account, than for all the 
other advantages it procures him. The poor 
tnan, on the contrary, is afhamed of his po¬ 
verty. Pie feels that it either places him out 
of the fight of mankind, or that, if they take 
any notice of him, they have, however, fcarce 
any fellow-feeling with the mifery and dif- 
trefs which he fuffers. He is mortified upon 
both accounts 5 for though to be overlooked, 
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and to be difapproved of, are things entirely 
different, yet as obfcurity covers us from the 
daylight of honour and approbation, to feel 
that we are taken no notice of, neceffarily 
damps the moft agreeable hope, and difap- 
points the moft ardent defire, of human na¬ 
ture. The poor man goes out and comes in 
unheeded, and when in the midft of a crowd, 
is in the fame obfcurity as if fhut up in his 
own hovel. Thofe humble cares and pain¬ 
ful attentions which occupy thofe in his fitua- 
tion, afford no amufement to the diffipated 
and the gay. They turn away their eyes 
from him; or if the extremity of his diftrefa 
forces them to look at him, it is only to 
fpurn fo difagreeable an objedt from among 
them. The fortunate and the proud wonder 
at the infolence of human wretchednefs, that 
it fhould dare to prefent itfelf before them, 
and with the loathfome afped of its mifery 
prefame to difturb the ferenity of their hap- 
pinefs. The man of rank and diflindion, 
on the contrary, is obferved by all the world. 
Every body is eager to look at him, and to 
conceive, at leaft by fympathy, that joy and 
exultation with which his circumftances na¬ 
turally infpire him. His actions are the ob- 
jeds of the public care. Scarce a word, 
fcarce a gefture, can fall from him that is al¬ 
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together neglected. In a great afTembly he 
is the perfon upon whom all direifi their 
eyes ; it is upon him that their paflions feem 
all to wait with expectation, in order to re¬ 
ceive that movement and direction w'hich he 
Ihall imprefs upon-them; and if his beha¬ 
viour is not altogether abfufd, he has, every 
moment, an oppovtunity of interefting man¬ 
kind, and of rendering himfelf the objeCt of 
the oblervation and fellow-feeling of every 
body about him. It is this, which notwith- 
ftanding the reftraint it impofes, notwith- 
ftanding the lofs of liberty with which it-is 
attended, renders greatnefs the objeCl of envy, 
and compenfates, in the opinion of mankind, 
all that toil, all that anxiety, all thofe mortifi¬ 
cations which muft be undergone in the pur- 
fuit of it; and what is of yet more confe- 
quence, all that leifure, all that eafe, all that 
carelefs fecurity which are forfeited for ever 
by the acquifition. 

When we confider the condition of the 
great, in thofe delufive colours in which the 
imagination is apt to paint it, it feems to be 
almoft the abftraCl idea of a perfeCf and hap¬ 
py ftate. It is the very ftate which, in all 
our waking dreams and idle reveries, we 
bad fketched out to ourfelves as the final ob- 
jeCb of all our defires. We feel, therefore,-a 
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peculiar fympathy with the fatisfadion of 
thofe who are in it. We favour all their in¬ 
clinations, and forward all their wiflies. 
What pity, we think, that any thing fhould 
fpoil and corrupt fo agreeable a fituation! 
We could even wifh them immortal; and it 
feems hard to us, that death fliould at laft 
put an end to fuch perfed enjoyment. It is 
cruel, we think, in Nature to compel them 
from their exalted ftations to that humble, 
but hofpitable home which Ihe has provided 
for all her children. Great King, live for 
ever ! is the compliment, which, after the 
manner of eaftern adulation, we fhould rea¬ 
dily make them, if experience did not teach 
us its abfurdity. Every calamity that befalls 
them, every injury that is done them, excites 
in the breaft of the fpedator ten times more 
compaffion and refentment than he would 
have felt, had the fame things happened to 
other men. It is the misfortunes of Kings 
only which afford the proper fubjeds for 
tragedy. They refemble, in this refpedl, the 
misfortunes of lovers. Thofe two fituations 
are the chief which intereft us upon the 
theatre ; becaufe, in fpite of all that reafon and 
experience can tell us to the contrary, the 
prejudices of the imagination attach to thefe 
two Hates a happinefs fuperior to any other. 

To 




To difturb or to put an end to fuch perfedt 
enjoyment feems to be the inoft atrocious of 
all injuries. The traitor who confpires 
againft the life of his monarch, is thought a 
greater monfter than any other murderer. 
All the innocent blood that was (bed in the 
civil wars, provoked lefs indignation than 
the death of Charles I. A ftranger to human 
nature, who faw the indifference of men 
about the mifery of their inferiors, and the 
regret and indignation v;hich they feel for 
the misfortunes and fufferings of thofe above 
them, would be apt to imagine, that pain 
muft be more agonizing, and the convul- 
fions of death more terrible, to perfons of 
higher rank than thofe of meaner ftations. 

Upon this difpofition of mankind, to go 
along with all the paffions ofthe rich and the 
powerful, is founded the diftindtion of ranks, 
and the order of fociety. Our obfequiouf- 
nefs to our fuperiors more frequently arifes 
from our admiration for the advantages of 
their fituation, than from any private ex- 
pedlations of benefit from their good-will. 
Their benefits can extend but to a few; but 
their fortunes intcrefi; almoft every body. 
We are eager to alRft them in completing a 
fyftem of happinefs that approaches fo near 
to perfedflon; and we defire to ferve them 
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for their own fake, without any other recom- 
pence but the vanity or the honour of oblig¬ 
ing them. Neither is our deference to their 
inclinations founded chiefly, or altogether, 
upon a regard to the utility of fuch fubmif- 
fion, and to the order of fociety, which is 
beft fupported by it. Even when the order 
of fociety feems to require that we fiiould op- 
pofe them, we can hardly bring ourfelves to 
do it. 7’hat kings are the fervants of the 
people, to be obeyed, refifted, depofed, or 
punifhed, as the public conveniency may re¬ 
quire, is the docirine of reafon and philofo- 
phy; but it is not the dodlrine of Nature. 
Nature would teach us to fubmit to them for 
their own fake, to tremble and bow down 
before their exalted ftation, to regard their 
fmile as a reward fufficient to compenfate any 
fervices, and to dread their difpleafure, though 
no other evil were to follow from it, as the 
fevereft of all mortifications. To treat them 
in any rerpe(fi as men, to reafon and difpute 
with them upon ordinary occafions, requires 
fuch refolution, that there are few men whofe 
magnanimity can fupport them in it, unlefs 
they are likewife aflifted by familiarity and 
acquaintance. The ftrongeft motives, the 
moft furious paflions, fear, hatred, and re- 
fentment,/are fcarce fufficient to balance this 

natural 
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natural difpofition to refped.them : and their 
condua muft, either juftly or unjuftly, have 
excited the higheft degree of all thofe paflions, 
before the bulk of the people can be brought 
to oppofe them with violence, or to defire 
to fee them either puniflied or depofed. 
Even when the people have been brought 
this length, they are apt to relent every mo¬ 
ment, and eafily relapfe into their habitual 
ftate of deference to thofe whom they have 
been accuftomed to look upon as their natu¬ 
ral fuperiors. They cannot ftand the morti¬ 
fication of their monarch, Compaflion foon 
takes the place of refentment, they forget all 
paft provocations, their old principles of loy¬ 
alty revive, and they run to re-eftablifh the 
ruined authority of their old mafters, with 
the fame violence with which they had op- 
pofed it. The death of Charles 1. brought 
about the reftoration of the royal family. 
Compaflion for James II. when he was feized 
by the populace in niaking his efcape on fliip- 
board, had almoft prevented the revolution, 
and made it go on more heavily than before. 

Do the great feem infenfible of the eafy price 
at which they may acquire the public admi¬ 
ration ; or do they feem to imagine that to 
them, as to other men, it muft be the pur- 
chafe either of fweat or of blood ? By what 
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important accomplifhments is the young no¬ 
bleman inftrudted to fupport the dignity of 
his rank, and to render himfelf worthy of 
that fuperiority over his fellow-citizens, to 
which the virtue of his anceftors had raifed 
them ? Is it by knowledge, by induftry, by 
atience, by felf-denial, or by virtue of any 
ind ? As all his words, as all his motions 
afe attended to, he learns an habitual regard 
to'^very circumftance of ordinary behaviour, 
and ftudies to perform all thofe fmall duties 
with 'the moft exad propriety. As he is 
confcious how much he is obferved, and how 
much mankind are difpofed to favour all his 
inclinations, he ads, upon the moft indif¬ 
ferent occalions, with that freedom and ele¬ 
vation, which the thought of this naturally 
infpires. His air, his manner, his deport¬ 
ment, all mark that elegant and graceful 
fenfe of his owm fuperiority, which thofe 
who are born to inferior ftations can hardly 
ever arrive at. Thefe are the arts by which 
he propofes to make mankind more ealily 
fubmit to his authority, and to govern their 
inclinations according to his own pleafure: 
and in this he is feldom difappointed. Thefe 
arte, fupported by rank and pre-eminence, 
are, upon ordinary occafions, fufficient to 
govern the world. Lewis XIV. during the 
A greater 




greater part of his reign, was regarded, not 
only in France, hut over all Europe, as the 
moft perfedt model of a great prince. But 
what were the talents and virtues by which 
he acquired this great reputation ? Was it by 
the fcrupulous and inflexible jullice of all his 
undertakings, by the immenfe dangers and 
difficulties with which they were attended, or 
by the unwearied and unrelenting application 
with which he purfued them ? Was it by his 
extenfive knowledge by his exquifite judg¬ 
ment or by his heroic valour? It was by 
none of thefe qualities. But he was, firft; of 
all, the mofl; powerful prince in Europe, and 
confequently held the highefl rank among 
kings; and then, fays his hiftorian, “ he fur-r 
pafled all his courtiers in the gracefulnefs 
“ of his fhape, and the majeftic beauty of 
“ his features. The found of his voice, 
noble and affecfling, gained thofe hearts 
“ which his prefence intimidated. He had 
“ a ftep and a deportment which could fuit 
only him and his rank, and which w’ould 
“ have been ridiculous in any other peifcn. 
“ The embarraflment which he occafioncd 
to thofe who fpoke to him, flattered that 
fecret fatisfadlion with which he felt his 
own fuperiority. The old officer, who 
“ was confounded and faultered in aflving 
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“ him a favour, and not being able to con- 
“ elude his . difeourfe, faid to him ^ Sir, 
“ your majefty, I hope, will believe that I 
“ do not tremble thus before your enemies : 
“ had no difficulty to obtain what he de- 
“ manded.” Thefe frivolous accompliffi- 
ments, fupported by his rank, and, no doubt 
too, by a degree of other talents and virtues, 
which feems, however, not to have been 
much above mediocrity, eftabliffied this 
prince in the efteem of his own age, and 
have drawn, even from pofterity, a good deal* 
of refpe<fl; for his memory. Compared with 
thefe, in his own times, and in his own pre¬ 
fence, no other virtue, it feems, appeared 
to have any merit. Knowledge, induftry, va¬ 
lour, and beneficence, trembled, v/ere abaflied, 
and loft all dignity before them. 

But it is not by acccmplifliments of this 
kind, that the man of inferior rank muft 
hope to diftinguifti himfelf. Politenefs is fo 
much the virtue of the great, that it will do 
little honour to any body but themfelves. 
The coxcomb, whd imitates their manner, 
and affeds to be eminent by the fuperior pro¬ 
priety of his ordinary behaviour, is rewarded 
with a double ffiare of contempt for his folly 
and prefumption. Why ftiould the man, 
whom nobody thinks it worth while to look 





at, be very anxious about the manner in 
which he holds up his head, or difpofes of 
his arms while he walks through a room ? 
He is occupied furely with a very fuperfluous 
attention, and with an attention too that 
marks a fenfe of his own importance, which 
no other man can go along with. The moft 
perfect mcdefty and plainnefs, joined to as 
much negligence as is confiftent with the re- 
fpe£l due to the company ought to be the 
chief charafleriftics of the behaviour of a pri- ‘ 
vate man. If ever he hopes to diftinguifh 
himfelf, it muft be by more important 
virtues. He muft acquire dependants to ba¬ 
lance the dependants of the great, and he has 
no other fund to pay them from, but the 
labour of his body, and the a<3;ivity of his 
mind. He muft cultivate thefe therefore : he 
muft acquire fuperior knowledge in his pro- 
feflion, and fuperior induftry in the exercife 
of it. He muft be patient in labour, refolute 
in danger, and firm in diftrefs. Thefe talents 
he muft bring into public view, by the diffi- 
culty^ importance, and, at the fame time, 
good judgment of his undertakings, and by 
the fevere and unrelenting application with 
which he purfues them. Probity and pru¬ 
dence, generofity and franknefs, muft cha¬ 
racterize his behaviour upon all ordinary oc- 
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cafions ; and he muft, at the fame time, be 
forward to engage in all thofe fituations, in 
which it requires the great eft talents and vir¬ 
tues to a£t with propriety, but in which the 
greateft applaufe is to be acquired by thofe 
who can acquit themfelves with honour. 
With what impatience does the man of fpirit 
and ambition who is depreifed by his fitua- 
tion, look round for fome great opportunity 
to diftinguifti himfelf? No circumftancea 
which can afford this, appear to him unde- 
firable. He even looks forward with fatis- 
fadion to the profpeft of foreign war, or 
civil diffenfion; and with fecret tranfport 
and delight, fees through all the confufion 
and bloodfhed which attend them, the pro¬ 
bability of thofe wifhed-for occafions prefent- 
ing themfelves, in which he may draw upon 
himfelf the attention and admiration of man¬ 
kind. The man of rank and diftinfkion, on 
the contrary, whofe whole glory confifts in the 
propriety of his ordinary behaviour, who is 
contented with the humble renown which this 
can afford him, and has no talents to acquire 
any other, is unwilling to embarrafs himfelf 
with what can be attended either with diffi¬ 
culty or diftrefs. To 6gure at a ball is his 
great triumph, and to fucceed in an intrigue 
of gallantry, his higheft exploit. He has an 
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averfion to all public confufions, not from 
the love of mankind, for the great never look 
upon their inferiors as their fellow-creatures ; 
nor yet from want of courage, for in that he 
is feldom defeftive ; but from a confcioufnefs 
that he polfeifes none of the virtues which are 
required in fuch fituations, and that the pub¬ 
lic attention will certainly be drawn away 
from him by others. He may be vvilling to 
expofe himi^lf to fome little danger, and to 
make a campaign when it happens to be the 
fafhion. But he Ihudders with horror at the ' 
thought of any fituation which demands the 
continual and long exertion of patience, in- 
duftry, fortitude, and application of thought. 
Thefe virtues are hardly ever to be met with 
in men who are born to thofe high ftations. 

In all governments accordingly, even in mo¬ 
narchies, the higheft offices are generally 
pofl'efled, and the whole detail of the admi- 
niftration conducted, by men who are edu¬ 
cated in the middle and inferior ranks of life, 
vvho have been carried forward by their own 
induftry and abilities though loaded with the 
jealoufy, and oppofed by the refentment, of 
all thofe who were born their fuperiors, and 
to whom the great, after having regarded 
them hrft with contempt, and afterwards w’ith 
^ovy, are at laft contented to truckle with 
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the fame abje£l meannefs with which they 
defire that the reft of mankind Ihould behave 
to themfelves. 

It is the lofs of this eafy empire over the 
affedions of mankind which renders the fall 
from greatnefs fo infupportable. When the 
family of the king of Macedon was led in 
triumph by Paulus -dEmilius, their misfor¬ 
tunes, it is faid, made them divide with their 
conqueror the attention of the Roman people. 
The fight of the royal children whofe tender 
age rendered them infenfible of their fitua- 
tion, ftruck the fpedators, amidft the public 
rejoicings and profperity, with the tendereft 
forrow and compaflion. The king appeared 
next in the proceflion ; and feemed like one 
confounded and aftohiftied, and bereft of dl 
fentiment, by the greatnefs of his calamities. 
His friends and minifters followed after him. 
As they moved along, they often caft their 
eyes upon their fallen fovereign, and always 
burft into tears at the fight; their whole be¬ 
haviour demonftrating that they thought not 
of their own misfortune, but were occupied 
entirely by the fuperior greatnefs of his. The 
generous Romans, on the contrary, beheld 
him with difdain and indignation, and re¬ 
garded as unworthy of all compaflion the 
man who could be fo mean-fpirited as to 
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bear to live under fuch calamities. Yet what . 
did thofe calamities amount to ? According to 
the greater part of hiftorians, he vras to fpend 
the remainder of his days, under the protec¬ 
tion of a powerful and humane people, in a 
ftate which in itfelf ftiould feem worthy of 
envy, a ftate of plenty^ eafcj leifure, and fe-* 
Curity, from which it was impoffible for him 
even by his own folly to fall. But he was 
no longer to be furrounded by that admiring 
mob of fools, flatterersj and dependants, who 
had formerly been accuftomed to attend upon 
■all his motions. He was no longer to be 
gazed upon by multitudes, nor to have it in 
his power to render himfelf the objedl of 
their refped:, their gratitude, their love, their 
admiration. The paftions of nations were 
no longer to mould themfelves upon his in¬ 
clinations. This was that infupportable cala*> 
mity which bereaved the king of all fenti- 
Inent; which made his friends forget their 
own misfortunes; and which the Roman 
magnanimity could fcarce conceive how any 
man could be fo mean-fpirited as to bear to 
furvive. 

“ Love,” fays my Lord Rochfoucault, “ is 

commonly fucceeded by ambition; butam- 
“ bition is hardly ever fucceeded by love.” 
That paffion, when once it has got entire pof- 
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feflioii of the breaft, will admit neither a rival - 
nor a fucceflbr. To thofe who have been 
accuftomed to the poffeffion or even to the 
hope of public admiration, all other pleafures 
licken and decay. ■ Of all the difcarded ftatel- 
men who for their own eafe have ftudied to 
get the better of ambition, and to delpife 
thofe honours which they could no longer 
arrive at, how few have been able to fucceed ? 
The greater part have fpent their time in the 
moll liftlefs and inlipid indolence, chagrined 
at the thoughts of their own infignificancy, 
incapable of being interelled in the occupa¬ 
tions of private life, without enjoyment, ex¬ 
cept when they talked of their former great- 
nefs, and without fatisfadion, except when 
they were employed in lome vain projed to 
recover it. Are you in earnell refolved ne¬ 
ver to barter your liberty for the lordly fervi- 
tude of a court, but to live free, fearlefs, and 
independent ? There feems to be one way to 
continue in that virtuous refolution and per- 
‘haps but one. Never enter the place from 
whence io few have been able to return ; ne¬ 
ver come within the circle of ambition ; nor 
ever bring yourfelf into comparifon with 
thofe mailers of the earth who have al¬ 
ready engroffed the attention of hall man¬ 
kind before you. 
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Of fuch mighty importance does it appear 
to be, in the imaginations of men, to ftand in 
that fituation which fets them moft in the 
view of general fympathy and attention^ 
x'\nd thus, place, that great objedl which di¬ 
vides the wives of aldermen, is the end of 
half the labours of human life; and is the 
caufe of all the tumult and buftle, all the ra¬ 
pine and injuftice, which avarice and ambi¬ 
tion have introduced into this world. People 
of fenfe, it is faid, indeed defpife place; that 
is, they defpife fitting at the head of the table, 
and are indifferent who it is that is pointed 
out to the company by that frivolous circum- 
ftance, which the fmalleft advantage is capable 
of overbalancing. But rank, diftindtion, pre¬ 
eminence, no man defpifes, unlefs he is either 
raifed Very mu(^h above, or funk very much 
below, the ordinary ftandard of human na¬ 
ture ; unlefs he is either fo confirmed in wif- 
dom and real philofophy, as to be fatisfied 
that, while the propriety of his conduct ren¬ 
ders him the juft obje(ft of approbation. It is 
of little confequence though he be neither at¬ 
tended to, nor approved of; or fo habituated 
to the idea of his own meannefs, fo funk in 
flothful and fottifh indifference, as entirely to 
have forgot the defire, and almoft the very 
wifh, for fuperiority. 
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joyous congratulations and fympathetic af*- 
teiitions of mankind is, in this manner, the 
circumftance which gives to profperity all its 
dazzling fplendour; fo nothing darkens fo 
much the gloom of adverfity as to feel that 
our misfortunes are the objedfs, not of the 
fellow-feeling, but of the contempt and aver- 
fion of our brethren. It is upon this account 
that the moft dreadful calamities are not al¬ 
ways thofe which it is moft difficult to fup- 
port. It is often more mortifying to appear 
in public under fmall difafters, than under 
great misfortunes. The firft excite no fym- 
pathy ; but the fecond, though they may ex¬ 
cite none that approaches to the anguiffi of ' 
the fufferer, call forth, however, a very lively 
compaffion. The fentiments of the fpedfa- 
tors are, in this laft cafe, lefs wide of thofe of 
the fufferer, and their imperfedt fellow-feeling 
lends him fome affiftance in fupporting his 
mifery. Before a gay affembly, a gentleman 
would be more mortified to appear covered 
with tilth and rags than with blood and 
wounds. This laft fituation would intereft 
their pity; the other would provoke their 
laughter. The judge who orders a criminal 
to be fet in the pillory, diffionours him more 
than if he had condemned him to the fcaffold. 

The 
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The great prince who Ibme years ago caned 
a general officer at the head of his army, dif- 
graced him irrecoverably. The punifhment 
would have been much lefs had he (hot him 
through the body. By^the laws of honour, 
to ftrike with a cane aifhonours, to ftrike 
with a fword does not, for an obvious reafon. 
Thofe fligliter punifhments, when inflidfed 
on a gentleman, to whom difhonour is the 
greateft of all evils, come Jo be regarded 
among a humane and generous people, as the 
moft dreacfful of any. With regard to per- 
fons of that rank, therefore, they are univer- 
lally laid afide, and the law, while it takes 
their life upon many occafions, refpedls their 
honour upon almoft all. To fcourge a per- 
fon of quality, or to fet him in the pillory, 
upon account of any crime whatever, is a 
brutality of which no European government, 
except that of Ruffia, is capable. 

A brave man ismot rendered contemptible 
by being brought to the fcafFold; he is, by 
being fet in the pillory. His behaviour in 
the one fituation may gain him univerfal 
efteem and admiration. No behaviour in the 
other can render him agreeable. The fym- 
pathy of the fpedators fupports him in the 
one cafe, and faves him from that fhame, that 
<;onfcioulnefs, that his mifery is felt by hiiui-i 
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felf only, which is of all fentiments the moft 
unfupportable. There is no fympathy in the 
other; or if there is any, it is not with his 
pain, which is a trifle, but with his confciouf- 
nefs of the want of fympathy with which this 
pain is attended. It is with his fhame, not 
with his forrow„ Thofe who pity him, blufli 
and hang down their heads for him. He 
droops in the fame manner, and feels him- 
felf irrecoverably degraded by the punifh- 
ment, though not by the crime. The man, 
on the contrary, who dies with refolution, 
as he is naturally regarded with the ere6t 
afpedf of efteem and approbation, fo he 
wears himfelf the fame undaunted counte¬ 
nance ; and, if the crime does not deprive 
him of the refped of others, the punifhment 
never will. He has no fufpicion that his 
fituation is the objed of contempt or derifion 
to any body, and he can, with propriety, af- 
fume the air, not only of perfed ferenity, 
but of triumph and exultation. 

“ Great dangers,” fays the Cardinal de 
Retz, “ have their charms, becaufe there is 
“ fome glory to be got, even when we mif- 
“ carry. > But moderate dangers have no- 
“ thing but what is horrible, becaufe the lofs 
“ of reputation always attends the want of 
fuccefs.” His maxim has the fame found-^ 
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ation with v«rhat we have been juft now ob- 
ferving with regard to puniftiments. 

Human virtue is fuperior to pain, to po¬ 
verty, to danger, and to death ; nor does it 
even require its utmoft efforts to defpife 
them. But to have its mifery expoled to iri- 
fult and derifion, to be led in triumph, to be 
fet up for the hand of fcorn to point at, is a 
fituation in which its conftancy is much 
more apt to fail. Compared with the con¬ 
tempt of mankind, all other external evils 
are eafily fupported. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the corruption of our moral fentinwits^ 
•which is occaftoned by this difpofition to 
admire the rich and the greats and to 
defpife or neglebi perfons of poor and mean 
condition, 

T his difpofition to admire, and almoft to 
worfhip the rich and the powerful, and 
to defpife, or, at leaft, to neglefl: perfons of 
poor and mean condition, though neceffary 
both to eftablifh and to maintain the diftinc- 
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tion of ranks and the order of fociety, is, at 
the fame time, the great and moft univerfal 
caufe of the corruption of our moral fenti- 
ments. That wealth and greatnefs are often 
regarded with the refpedl and admiration 
which are due only to wifdom and virtue j 
and that the contempt, of which vice and 
folly are the only proper objeds, is often moft 
unjuftly beftowed upon poverty and weak- 
nefs, has been the complaint of moralifts in 
all ages. 

We defire both to be refpedable, and to be 
refpeded. We dread both to be contemptible, 
and to be contemned. But, upon coming 
into the world, we foon find that wifdom and 
virtue are by no means the foie objeds of re- 
fped j nor vice and folly, of contempt. We 
frequently fee the refpedful attentions of the 
world more ftrongly direded towards the 
rich and the great, than towards the wife and 
the virtuous. We fee frequently the vices 
and follies of the powerful much lefsdefpifed 
than the poverty and weaknefs of the inno¬ 
cent. To deferve, to acquire, and to enjoy 
the refped and admiration of mankind, ar« 
the^^great objeds of ambition and emulation. 
Two different roads are prefented to us, 
equally leading to the attainment of this fo 
tnuch defired objed j the one, the ftudy 
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of wlfdom, and the praftice of virtue; the 
other, by the acquifition of wealth and great- 
nefs. Two different characters are prefented 
to our emulation; the one, of proud ambi¬ 
tion and oftentatious avidity; the other, of 
humble modefty and equitable juftice. Two 
different models, two different pictures, are 
held out to us, according to which we may 
fafhion our own character and behaviour; 
the one more gaudy and glittering in its co-. 
louring; the other more correCt and more 
exquifitely beautiful in its outline; the one' 
forcing itfelf upon the notice of every wan¬ 
dering eye ; the other attracting the attention 
of fcarce any body but the moft ftudious and 
careful obferver, They are the wife and the 
virtuous chiefly, a feleCt, though I am afraid, 
but a fmall party, who are the real and fteady 
admirers of wifdom and virtue. -The great 
mob of mankind are the admirers and wor- 
iliippers, and, what may feem more extra¬ 
ordinary, moft frequently the difinterefled 
admirers and worfhippers, of wealth and 
greatnefs. 

The refpeCt which we feel for wifdom and 
virtue is, no doubt, different from that which 
we conceive for wealth and greatnefs; and it 
requires no very nice difcernment to diftin-^ 
guifli the difference, But, notwithftanding 




this difference, thofe fentiments bear a very 
confiderable relemblance to one another. In 
fome particular features they are, no doubt, 
different, but, in the general air of the coun¬ 
tenance, they feem to be fo very nearly the 
fame, that inattentive obfervers are very apt 
to miftake the one for the other. 

In equal degrees of merit there is fcarce 
any man who does not refped'c more the rich 
and the great, than the poor and the humble. 
With moft men the prefumption and vanity 
of the former are much more admired, than 
the real and folid merit of the latter. It is 
fcarce agreeable to good morals, or even to 
good language, perhaps, to fay, that mere 
wealth and greatnefs, abftraded from merit 
and virtue, deferve our refpect. We muft 
acknowledge, however, that they almoft con- 
flantly obtain it; and they may, therefore, 
be confidered as, in fome refpedls, the natu¬ 
ral objeas of it. Thofe exalted ftations may 
no doubt, be completely degraded by vice 
and folly. But the vice and folly muft be 
very great, before they can operate this com¬ 
plete degradation. The profligacy of a man 
of faflrion is looked upon with much lefs 
contempt and averfion, than that of a man of 
meaner condition. In the latter, a Angle 
tranfgrefrion of the rules of temperance and 
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propriety is commonly more refented, than, 
the conftant and avowed contempt of them 
ever is in the former. 

In the middling and inferior ftations of life, 
the road to virtue and that to fortune, to fuch 
fortune, at leaft, as men in fuch flations can 
reafonably expert to acquire, are happily, in 
moft cafes very nearly the fame. In all the 
middling and inferior profellions, real and 
folid profeffional abilities, joined to prudent, 
juft, firm, and temperate condud, can very 
feldom fail of fuccefs. Abilities will even 
fonietimes prevail vvhere the condud is by 
no means corred. Either habitual impru¬ 
dence, however, or injuftice, or weaknefs, 
or profligacy, will always cloud, and .fome- 
times deprefs altogether, the moft fplendid 
profeflTional abilities. Men in the inferior 
and middling ftations of life, befides, can 
never be great enough to be above the law, 
wdiich muft generally overav/e them into fome 
fort of refped for, at leaft, the more import¬ 
ant rules of juftice. The fuccefs of fuch 
people, too, almoft always depends upon the 
favour and good opinion of their neighbours 
and equals; and without a tolerably regular 
condud thefe can very feldom be obtained. 
The good old proverb, therefore, That ho- 
nefty is the beft policy, holds in fuch fitu- 
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ations, almoft always perfedly true. In fuch 
fituations, therefore, we may generally ex- 
pe£t a conliderable degree of virtue; and, 
fortunately for the good morals of fociety, 
thefe are the fituations of by far the greater 
part of mankind. 

In the fuperior ftatioiis of life the cafe is 
unhappily not always the fame. In the courts 
of princes, in the drawing rooms of the great, 
where fuccefs and preferment depend, not 
upon the efteem of intelligent and well-in¬ 
formed equals, but upon the fanciful and 
foolilh favour of ignorant, prefumptuous, and 
proud fuperiors ; flattery and falfehood too 
often prevail over merit and abilities. In ' 
fuch focieties, the abilities to pleafe are more 
regarded than the abilities to ferve. In quiet 
and peaceable times, when the ftorm is at a 
diftance, the prince, or great man, wiflieg 
only to be amufed, and is even apt to fancy 
that he has fcarce any occafion for the fervice 
of any body, or that thofe who amufe him 
are fufficiently able to ferve him. The ex¬ 
ternal graces, the frivolous accomplifliments 
of that impertinent and foolifli thing called a 
man of falhion, are commonly more admired 
than the folid and mafeuline virtues of a war¬ 
rior, a fliatefman, a philofopher, or a legifla- 
tor. All the great and awful virtues, al| the 
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virtues which can fit, either for the council^ 
the fenate, or the field, are, by the infolent 
and infignificant flatterers, who commonly 
figure the naoft in fuch corrupted focieties, 
held in the iitmoft contempt and derifiom 
When the duke of Sully was called upon by 
Lewis the Thirteenth, to give his advice in 
fome great emergency, he obferved the fa¬ 
vourites and courtiers whifpering to one an-“ 
other, and fmiling at his unfafhionablei 
• appearance. “ Whenever your majefty’s 
“ father,” faid the old warrior and ftatefman, 
“ did me the honour to confult me, he or- 
“ dered the buffoons of the court to retire 
“ into the antechamber.” 

It is from our difpofition to admire, and 
, confequently to imitate, the rich and the 
great, that they are enabled to fet, or to lead, 
what is called the fafliion. Their drefs is the 
fafhionable drefs ; the language of their con- 
verfation, the fafhionable ftyle; their air and 
deportment, the fafhionable behaviour. Even 
their vices and follies are fafhionable; and the 
greater part of men are proud to imitate and 
refemble them in the very qualities which 
difhonour and degrade them. Vain men 
often give themfelves airs of a fafhionable 
profligacy, which, in their hearts, they do 
' not approve of, and of which, perhaps, they 
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really not guilty. They defii'e to be 
praifed for what they themfelves do not think 
praife-worthy, and are afhamed of unfafhion- 
able virtues which they fometimes pra<^tire in 
fecret, and for which they have fecretly fome 
degree of real veneration. ♦ There are hypo¬ 
crites of wealth and greatnefs^ as well as of 
religion and virtue ; and a vain man is as apt 
to pretend to be what he is not, in the one 
way, as a cunning man is in the other. He 
aflumes the equipage and fplendid way of liv¬ 
ing of his fuperiors, without confidering that 
whatever may be praife-worthy in any of 
thefe, derives its whole merit and propriety 
from its fuitablenefs to that fituation and for¬ 
tune which both require and can eafily fup-^ 
port the expence. Many a poor man places 
•his glory in being thought rich, without con¬ 
fidering that the duties (if one may call fuch 
follies by fo very venerable a name) which' 
that reputation impofes upon him, muft foon 
reduce him to beggary, and render his fitua¬ 
tion ftill more unlike that of thofe whom he 
admires and imitates, than it had been ori¬ 
ginally. 

To attain to this envied fituation, the can¬ 
didates for fortune too frequently abandon 
the paths of virtue ; for unhappily, the road 
which leads to the one, and that which leads 
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to the other, lie fometimes in very oppofite 
directions. But the ambitious man flatters 
himfelf that, in the fplendid fituation to which 
he advances, he will have fo many means of 
commanding the refpeCt and admiration of 
mankind, and will be enabled to aCt with 
fuch fuperior propriety and grace, that the 
luftre of his future conduCt will entirely 
cover, or eiface, the foulnefs of the Heps by 
which he arrived at that elevation. In many 
governments the candidates for the higheft 
flations are above the law; and if they can 
attain the objeCt of their ambition, they have 
no fear of being called to account for the 
means by which they acquired it. They 
often endeavour, therefore, not only by fraud 
and falfehood, the ordinary and vulgar arts 
of intrigue and cabal; but Ibmetimes by the 
perpetration of the moft enormous crimes, by 
.murder and aflaflination, by rebellion and 
civil war, to fupplant and deftroy thofe who 
oppofe or hand in the way of their greatnefs. 
They more frequently mifcarrythan fuccecdj 
and commonly gain nothing but the difgrace- 
lul punifliment which is due to their crimes. 
But though they fhould be fo lucky as to at¬ 
tain that wilhed-for greatnefs, they are always 
moft miferabiy difappointed in the happinefs 
which they expeCl to enjoy in it. It is not 
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eafe or pleafure, but always honour, of one' 
kind or another, though frequently an ho¬ 
nour very ill underftood, that the ambitious 
man really purfues. But the honour of his 
exalted ftation appears, both in his own eyeSj 
and in thofe of other people, polluted and 
defiled by the bafenefs of the means through' 
which he rofe to it. Though by the profu- 
fion of every liberal expence; though by ex- 
celfive indulgence in every profligate plea¬ 
fure, the wretched, but ufual, refource of 
ruined characflers; though by the hurry of 
public bufinefs, -or by the prouder and more 
darzling tumult of war, he may endeavour 
to efface, both from his own memory and 
from that of other people, the remembrance 
of what he has done, that remembrance never 
fails to purfue him. He invokes in vain the 
dark and difmal potvers of forgetfulnefs and 
oblivion. He remembers himfelf what he 
has done, and that remembrance tells hiiu 
that other people mufl; likewife remember it. 
‘Amidft all the gawdy pomp of the moil 
oftentatious greatnefs; amidft the venal and 
vile adulation of the great and of the learned j 
amidft the more innocent, though more fool- 
ifh, acclamations of the common people 5 
amidft all the pride of conqueft and the tri¬ 
umph of fuccefsful war, he is ftill fecretly 
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purfued by the avenging furies of fliaure and 
remorfe ; and, while glory feerns to furround 
him on all fides, he himfelf, in his Own ima¬ 
gination, fees black and foul infamy faft pur- 
fuing him, and every rhoment ready to over¬ 
take him from behind. Even the great Cse- 
far, though he had the magnanimity to dif- 
mifs his guards, could not difmifs liis fufpi- 
cions. The remembrance of Pharfalia ftill 
haunted and purfued him. When^ at the 
requeft of the Senate, he had the generofity to 
pardon Marcellus, he told that affembly, that 
he was not unaware of the defigns which 
were carrying on againft his life ; but that as 
he had lived long enough both for nature and 
for glory, he was contented to die, and there¬ 
fore defpifed all confpiracies. He had, per¬ 
haps, lived long enough for nature. But the 
man who felt himfelf the obje^ of fuch 
deadly refentment, from thofe whofe favour 
he whhed to gain, and whom he ftill wiftied 
to confider as his friends, had certainly lived 
too long for real glory; or for all the happi- 
tiefs which he could ever hope to enjoy in 
the love and efteem of his equals. 
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PART II. 

Of Merit and Demerit ; or, of the 
Objeds of Reward, and Punishment. 

Confifting of Three Sedions. 


SECTION I. 


Of the Sense of Merit, and Dem^irit, 
INTRODUCTION. 

T here is another fet of qualities aferibed 
to the adtions and condud of mankind, 
diftind from their propriety or impropriety, 
their decency or ungracefulnefs, and which 
are the objeds of a diftind fpecies of appro¬ 
bation and difapprobation. Thefe are, Me¬ 
rit and Demerit, the qualities of deferving re¬ 
ward, and of deferving punifliment. 
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It has already'been obferved, that the fen- 
timent or affection of the heart, from which 
any adion proceeds, and upon which its 
whole virtue or vice depends, may be conh- 
dered under two different afpefts, or in two 
different relations; firft, in relation to the 
caufe or objedt which excites it; and, fe* 
condly, in relation to the end which it pro- 
pofes, or to the effedt which it tends to pro¬ 
duce: that upon the fuitablenefs dr unfuit- 
ablenefs, upon the proportion or difpropor- 
tion which the affedlion feems to bear to the 
caufe or obje<3: which excites it, depends the 
propriety or impropriety, the decency or un- 
gracefulnefs of the confequent adlion, and 
that upon the beneficial or hurtful effedts 
which the affedlion propofes or tends to pro¬ 
duce, depends the merit or demerit, the good 
or ill defert of the adlion, to which it gives 
occafion. Wherein confifts our fenfe of the 
propriety or impropriety of adlions, has been 
explained in the former part of this difcourfe. 
We come now to confider, wherein confifts 
;that of their good or ill defert. 
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CHAP. I. 

^bat ’whatever appears to he the proper ohjedl 
of gratitude^ appears to deferve reward ; 
a7id thaty in the fame manner^ whatever ap~ 
pears to be the proper objeSl of refentmenty 
appears to deferve punifbment, 

I 

T o us, therefore that adtion mufl; appear 
to deferve reward, which appears to be 
the proper and approved objed; of that fenti- 
ment, which mod immediately and diredly 
prompts us to reward, or to do good to an¬ 
other. And in the fame manner, that adion 
mufi: appear to deferve punifhment, which 
appears to be the proper and approved objed 
of that fentiment which mod immediately 
and diredly prompts us to punidi, or to in- 
flid evil upon another. 

The fentiment which mod immediately 
and diredly prompts us to reward, is grati¬ 
tude ; that which mod, immediately and di- 
-redly prompts us to punifh, is refentment. 

To us, therefore, that adion mud appear 
to deferve reward, which appears to be the 
proper and approved objed of gratitude; as, 
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on the other hand, that a£lion muft appear to 
deferve punifliment, which appears to be the. 
proper and approved objea of refentment. 

To reward is to recompence, to remune¬ 
rate, to return good for good received. To 
punifh, too, is to recompence, to remunerate, 
though in a different manner; it is to return 
evil for evil that has been done. 

There are fome other paffions, befides gra¬ 
titude and refentment, which intereft us in 
the happinefs or mifery of others; but there 
are none which fo directly excite us to be the 
inftruments of either. The love and efteem 
which grow upon acquaintance and habitual 
approbation, neceffarily lead us to be pleafed 
with the good fortune of the man who is the 
objedt of fuch agreeable emotions, and confe- , 
quently, to be willing to lend a hand to pro¬ 
mote it. Our love, however is fully fatisfied 
though his good fortune fliould be brought 
about without our affiftance. All that this 
pafficn defires is to fee him happy, without 
regarding who was the author of his profpe- 
rity. But gratitude is not to^e fatisfied in 
this manner. If the perfon to whom we owe 
many obligations is made happy without our 
affiftance, though it pleafcs our love, it does 
not content our gratitude. Till we have re- 
compenfed him, till we ourfelves have been 
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inftrumental in promoting his happinefs, we 
feel ourfelves ftill loaded with that debt which 
his paft fervices have laid upon us. 

The hatred and diflike, in the fame man¬ 
ner, which grow upon habitual difapproba- 
tion, would often lead us to take a malicious 
pleafure in the misfortune of the man whofe 
conduct and character excite fo painful a 
paffion. But though diflike and hatred harden 
us againft all fympathy, and fometimes dif- 
pofe us even to rejoice at the diftrefs of an¬ 
other, yet, if there is no refentment in the 
cafe, if neither we nor our friends have re¬ 
ceived any great perfonal provocation, thefe 
paflions would not naturally lead us to wiflr 
to be inftrumental in bringing it about. 
Though we could fear- no puniflinlent in 
confequence of our having had fome hand in 
it, -we would rather that it fhould happen by 
other means. To one under the dominion 
of violent hatred, it would be agreeable per¬ 
haps to hear, that the perfon whom he ab¬ 
horred and deteftcd wras killed by forne acci¬ 
dent. But if he had the leaft Ipark of juftice, 
which, though his paffion is not very favour¬ 
able to virtue, he might ftill have, it w'ould 
hurt him exceffively to have been himfelf, 
even without deflgn, the occafion of this mif- 
fortune. Much more would the very thought 
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of voluntarily contributing to it flidck hint 
beyond all meafure. He would rejedl with 
horror even the itnagination of fo execrable a 
defign; and if he could imagine hitnfelf ca- . 
pable of fuch an enormity, he would begiit 
to regard himfelf in the fame odious light in 
which he had confidered the perfon who Was 
the obje<St of his diflike. But it is quite 
otherwife with refentment; if the perfoh 
who had done us fome great injury, who had 
murdered our father or our brother, for 
example, fhould foon afterwards die of a 
fever, or even be brought to the fcaffold 
upon account of fome other crime, though 
it might foothe our hatred, it would not fully 
gratify our refentment. Refentment would 
prompt us to defire, not only that he ftiould 
be punifhed, but that he fhould be puniflied 
by our means, and upon account of that par¬ 
ticular injury which he had done to us. Re¬ 
fentment cannot be fully gratified unlefs the 
offender is not only made to grieve in his 
turn, but to grieve for that particular wrong 
which we have fuffered from him. He muft 
be made to repent and be forry for this very 
adlion, that others, through fear of the like 
punifhment, may be terrified from being 
guilty of the like offence. The natural gra¬ 
tification of this palfion tends, of its own ac- 
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cord, to produce all the -political ends of 
punifliment; the corredion of the'criminal, 
and the example to the public. 

Gratitude and refentm(^nt, therefore, are 
the fentiments which moft immediately and 
diredly prompt to rev/ard and to punilh. 
To us, therefore, he mufl: appear to deferve 
reward, who appears to be the proper and 
approved object: of gratitude j and he to de¬ 
ferve punifhment, who appears to be that of 
pefentment. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the proper ohjeEls of gratitude and rc^ 
feiitment. 

rY'o be the “proper and approved objed 
either of gratitude or refentment, can 
mean nothing but to be the objed of that 
gratitude, and of that refentment which 
natur4lly feems proper and is approved of. 

But thefe, as well as all the other paffions 
qf human nature, feem proper and are ap¬ 
proved of, when the heart of every impartial 
fpedator entirely f}Mnpathizes with them, 

when 



when every indifferent by-ftander entirely 
enters into, and goes along with them. 

He, therefore, appears to deferve reward, 
who, to fome perfon or perfons, is the natu¬ 
ral objedl of a gratitude which every human 
heart is difpofed to beat time to, and thereby 
applaud: and he, on the other hand, appears 
to deferve puul (lament, who in the fame man¬ 
ner.is to fome perfon or perfons the natural 
objed of a refentment which the breaft of 
every reafonable man is ready to adopt and 
fympathize with. To us, furcly, that adlion 
muft appear to deferve reward which every 
body who knows of it would wi(h to reward, 
and therefore delights to fee rewarded ; and 
that adion muft as furely appear to deferve 
punifhment which every body W'ho hears of 
it is angry with, and upon that account re¬ 
joices to fee punifhed. ' 

I. As we fympathize with the joy of our 
companions when in profperity, fo we join 
with them in the complacency and fatisfaftion 
with which they naturally regard whatever 
is the caufe of their good fortune. We enter 
into the love and affeiStion which they con¬ 
ceive for it, and begin to love it too. We 
fliould be forry for their fakes if it was de- 
ftroyed, or even if it was placed at too 
great a diftance from them, and put of the 

reach 
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reach of their care and protedllon, though 
they fliould lofe nothing by its abfence 
except the pleafure of feeing it. If it is 
man who has thus been the fortunate in- 
ftrument of the happinefs of his 'brethren, 
this is ftill more peculiarly the cafe. When 
we fee one man affifted, protected, relieved 
by another, our fympathy with the joy of 
the perfon -who receives the benefit ferves 
only to animate our fellow-feeling with his 
gratitude towards him vj'ho beftows it. When 
we look upon the perfon who is the caufe of 
his pleafure with the eyes with which we 
imagine he muft look upon him, his bene¬ 
factor feems to ftand before us in the moft 
engaging and amiable light. We readily 
therefore fympathize with the grateful affec¬ 
tion which he conceives for a perfon to 
whom he has been fo much obliged ; and 
confequently applaud the returns which he 
is difpofed to make for the good offices con¬ 
ferred upon him. As we entirely enter into 


the affection from which thefe returns pro¬ 
ceed, they neceffarily feem every way' proper 
and fuitable to their objeCl. 

2. In the fame manner, as we fympathize 
with the forrow of our fellow-crcature when 
ever we fee his diftrefs,fo we likewife enter into 
his abhorrence and averfion for whatever has 


given 



given occafion to It. Our heart, as it adopts 
and beats time to his grief, fo it is likewife ani¬ 
mated with that fpirit by which he endeavours 
to drive aWay or deftroy the caufe of it. The 
•indolent and paffive fellow-feeling by which 
we accompany him in his fuf^erings, readily 
gives way to that more vigorous and active 
fentiment by which we go along wnth him in 
the effort he makes, either to repel them, or 
to gratify his averfion. to what has given oc- 
cafion to them. This is ftill more peculiarly 
the cafcj when it is man who has caufed 
them. When we fee one man oppreffed or 
injured by another, the fympathy which w’e 
feel with the diftrefs of the fufferer feems to 
ferve only to animate our fellow-feeling with 
his refentment againft the offender. We 
are rejoiced to fee him attack his adver- 
fary in his turn, and are eager and ready to 
affift him whenever he exerts himfelf for de¬ 
fence, or even for vengeance within a certain 
degree. If the injured flrould perilh in the 
quarrel, we not only fympathize with the 
real refentment of his friends and relations, 
but with the imaginary refentment which in 
fancy we lend to the dead, who is no longer 
capable of feeling or any other human fenti- 
inenti But as we put ourfelves in his fitua- 
ation, as we enter, as it were, into his body, 

and 
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and in cur imaginations, in fome meafure, 
animate anew the deformed and mangled 
carcafe of the flain, when we bring home in 
this manner his cafe to our own bofoms, we 
feel, upon this, as upon many other occa- 
fions, an emotion which the perfon princi- 
cipally concerned is incapable of feeling, and 
xvhich yet we feel by an illufive fympathy 
with him. The fympathetic tears v/hich we 
flicd for that immenfe and irretrievable lofs, 
which in our fancy he appears to have ftif- 
tained, feem to be but a fmall part of the 
duty which we owe him. The injury which 
he has fufi'ered demands, we think, a principal 
part of our attention. We feel that rcfent- 
ment v/hich we imagine he ought to feel, and 
which he would feel if in his cold and lifelefs 
body there remained any confcjournefs of 
what pafles upon earth. Ills blood, we 
think, calls aloud for vengeance. The very 
allies of the dead feem to be difturbed at the 
thought that his injuries arc to pafs unre¬ 
venged. The horrors which are fuppoled to 
haunt the bed of the murderer, the ghofls 
which fuperftition imagines rile from tlieir 
graves to demand vengeance upon thofe vvho 
brought them to an untimely end, ail take 
their origin from this natural fympatb.y with 
the imaginary refentment of the flain. And 


’With 



with regard at leaft, to this moft dreadful of 
all crimes, Nature, antecedent to all reflec¬ 
tions upon the utility of punilhment, has in 
.this manner ftamped upon the human heart, 
in the ftrongeft and moft indelible charadlers, 
an immediate and inftindlive approbation of 
the facred and neceflixry law of retaliation. 


CHAP. III. 

'Thfit where there is no approbation of the con^ 
dud of the perfon who confers the benefit^ 
there is little fympathy with the gratitude of 
him who receives it: and that^ on .the con¬ 
trary^ where there is no dfapprobation of 
the motives of the perfon who does the mif- 
chief there is no fort of fympathy with the 
refentment of him who fuffers it! 

is to be obferved, however, that, how 
* beneficial foever on the one hand, or how 
hurtful foever on the other, the actions or 
intentions of the perfon who ads may have 
been to the perfon who is, if I may fay fo, 
aded upon, yet if in the one cafe there ap¬ 
pears to have been no propriety in the mo¬ 
tives 
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lives of the agent, if we cannot enter into 
the aifeftions which influenced his condu(ff, 
we have little fympathy with the gratitude 
of the. perfon who receives the benefit: or 
if, in the other cafe, there appears to have 
been no impropriety in the motives of the 
agent, if, on the contrary, the affedions 
which influenced his condud are fuch as we 
mufl: neceflarily enter into, we can have no 
fort of fympathy with the refentment of the 
perfon who fuffers. Little gratitude feems 
due in the one cafe, and all fort of refentment 
feems unjufl: in the other. The one adion 
feems to merit little reward, the other to de- 
fervc no punifhment. 

I. Firft, I fay, That wherever we cannot 
fympathize with tlie affedions of the agent, 
wherever there feems to be no propriety in 
the motives which influenced his condud, 
we are lefs difpofed to enter into the gratitude 
of the perfon who received the benefit of his 
adions. A very fmall return feems due to 
that foolifli and profufe generofity which 
confers the greatefl: benefits from the moft 
trivial motives, and gives an eftate to a man 
merely becaufe his name and firname happen 
to be the fame with thofe of the giver. Such 
fervices do not feem to demand any propor¬ 
tionable recompence. Our contempt for the 
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folly of the agent hinders us from thoroughly 
entering into the gratitude of the perfon to 
whom the good office has been done. His 
benefadior feems unworthy of it. As when 
we place ourfelves in the fituation of the per¬ 
fon obliged, we feel that we could conceive 
no great reverence for fuch a benefadlor, we 
eafily abfolve him from a great deal of that 
fubmiffive veneration and efteem \vhich we 
Ihould think due to a more refpedabls cha- 
ratler; and provided he always treats his 
weak friend with kindnefs and humanity, we 
are v/illing to excufe him from many atten¬ 
tions and regards which w^e ffiould demand 
to a worthier patron. Thofe Princes, vrho 
have heaped, with the greateft profufion, 
wealth, powerj and honours, upon their fa¬ 
vourites, have feldom excited that degree of 
attachment to their perfons which has often 
been experienced by thofe who were more 
frugal of their favours. The well-natured, 
but injudicious prodigality of James the Firft 
of Great Britain feems to have attached no¬ 
body to his perfon ; and that Prince, notwith- 
ftanding his focial and harmlefs difpofition, 
appears to have lived and died without a 
friend. The whole gentry and nobility of 
England expofed their lives and fortunes in 
the caufe of his ^more frugal and diftinguifh- 
• ing 
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ing fon, notwithftanding tTie coldnefs and 
diftant feverity of his ordinary deportment. 

2. Secondly, I fay, That wherever the 
condud of the agent appears to have been 
entirely direded by motives and affedions 
which we thoroughly enter into and approve 
of, wd can have no fort offympathy with the 
refentment of the fufierer, how great foever 
the mifchief which may liave been done to 
him. When two people quarrel, if we take 
part with, and entirely adopt the refent- 
ment of one of them, it is impoffible that 
w^e fliould enter into that of the other.. Our 
fympathy with the perfon w'hofe motives we 
go along with, and whom therefore we look 
upon as in the right, cannot but harden us 
againft all fcllow-fcpling with the other, 
whom we necelTarily regard as in the wrong* 
Whatever this lall, therefore, may have fuf- 
fered, vyliile it is no more than what we our- 
felves fliould have wiflied him to fuffer, while 
it is no more than what our own fympathetic 
indignation would have prompted us to in- 
flid^upon him, it cannot either difpleafe or 
provoke us. Wlien an inhuman murderer is 
brought to the fcaffold, though we havefome 
compaflion for his mifery, we can have no 
fort of fellow-feeling with his refentment, if 
he Ihould be fo abfurd as to exprefs any 

againft 
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againft either his profecutor or his judge. 
The natural tendency of their juft indigna¬ 
tion againft fo vile a criminal is indeed the 
moft fatal and ruinous to him. But it is im- 
polfible that we (hould be difpleafed with the 
tendency of a fentiment, which, when we 
bring the cafe home to ourfelves, we feel that 
we cannot avoid adopting. 



CHAP. IV. 

Recapitulatiofi of the foregoing chaptert. 

/ 

therefore, thoroughly and 
heartily fympathize with the grati¬ 
tude of one man towards another, merely be- 
caufe this other has been the caufe of his 
good fortune, unlefs he has been the caufe 
of it from motives which we entirely go 
along with. Our heart muft adopt the prin¬ 
ciples of the agent, and go along with all the 
alFedlions which influenced his condudl,*be- 
fore it can entirely fympathize with, and beat 
time to, the gratitude of the perfon who has 
been benefited by his actions. If in the- 
conduct of the benefactor there appears to 
VOL, I. L have 
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have been no propriety, how beneficial fo- 
ever its effedis, it does not feem to demand, 
or neceflarily to require any proportionable 
recompenfe. 

But when to the beneficent tendency of 
the adlion is joined the propriety of the af- 
fedlion from which it proceeds, when we 
entirely fympathize and go along with the 
motives of the agent, the love which we con¬ 
ceive for him upon his own account, en¬ 
hances and enlivens our fellow-feeling with 
the gratitude of thofe who owe their profpe- 
rity to his good conduit. His adions feem 
then to demand, and, if I may fay fo, to 
call aloud for a proportionable recompenfe. 
We then entirely enter into that gratitude 
which prompts to bellow it. The benefad;or 
feems then to be the proper objedt of reward, 
when we thus entirely fympathize with, and 
approve of, that fentiment which prompts to 
reward him. When we approve of, and go 
along with, the affedlion from which the 
adlion proceeds, we mull neceflarily approve 
of the adlion, an 4 regard the perfon tow'ards 
whom it is diredled as its proper and fuitable 
objedl. 

1. In the fame manner, we cannot at all 
fympathize with the refentment of one man, 
againft another, merely becaufe this other has 
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been the caufe of his misfortune, unlefs he 
has been the caufe of it from motives whi?h 
we cannot enter into. Before we can adopt 
the refentment of the fuiferer, we muft dis¬ 
approve of the motives of the agent, and feel 
that our heart renounces all Sympathy with 
the affections which influenced his conduct. 
If there appears to have been no impropriety 
in thefe, how fatal foever the tendency of the 
action which proceeds from them to thofe 
againft whom it is directed, it does not feem 
to deferve any punifhment, or to be the pro¬ 
per object of any refentment. 

But when to the hurtful nefs of the aClion 
is joined the impropriety of the affeClion from 
W'hence it proceeds, when our heart rejeCts 
with abhorrence all fellow’^-feeling with the 
motives of the agent, we then heartily and 
entirely Sympathize with the refentment of 
the fufferer. Such a< 9 :ionsfeem then to deferve, 
and, if I may fay fo, to call aloud for, a pro¬ 
portionable punifhment; and we entirely en¬ 
ter into, and thereby approve of, that refent¬ 
ment which prompts to inflid it. The of¬ 
fender neceffarily feems then to be the pro¬ 
per object of punifhment, when we thus en¬ 
tirely Sympathize with, and thereby approve 
of, that Sentiment which prompt? to punifh. 
In this cafe too, when we approve, and go 
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along with, the afFe<3;ion from which the 
adion proceeds, we muft neceflarily approve 
of the adion, and regard the perfon againft 
whom it is directed, asks proper and fuitable 
obje£l. 


CHAP. V. 

' The analyfis of the fenfe of Merit and 

Demerit* 

1. AS ovir fenfe, therefore, of the propriety 
of conduit arifes from what I fliall 
call a direct fympathy with the affedions and 
motives of the perfon who a£ts, fo our fenfe 
of its merit arifes from what I fhall call an 
indiredt fympathy with the gratitude of the 
perfon who is, if I may fay fo, adled upon. 

As we cannot indeed enter thoroughly into 
the gratitude of the perfon who receives the 
benefit, unlefs we beforehand approve of the 
motives of the benefaftor, fo, upon this ac¬ 
count, the fenfe of merit feems to be a com¬ 
pounded fentiment, and to be made up of two 
diftindt emotions j a diredt fympathy with 
the fentiments of the agent, and an indiredl 

fympathy 



fympatliy with the gratitude of thofe who 
receive the benefit of his adions. 

We may, upon many different occafions, 
plainly diftinguifh thofe two different emo¬ 
tions combining and uniting together in our 
fenfe of the good defert of a particular charac¬ 
ter or adion. When we read in hiftory con¬ 
cerning adions of proper and beneficent 
greatnefs of mind, how eagerly do we enter 
into fuch deligns ? How much are we ani¬ 
mated by that high-fpirited generofity which 
direds them ? How keen are we for their fuc- 
cefs ? How grieved at their difappointment ? 
In imagination we become the very perfoii 
whofe adions are reprefented to us: we 
tranfport ourfelves in fancy to the fcenes 
of thofe diftant and forgotten adventures, and 
imagine ourfelves ading the part of a Scipio 
or a Camillus, a Timoleon or an Ariftides. 
So far our fentiments are founded upon the 
dired fympathy with the perfon who ads. 
Nor is the indired fympathy with thofe who 
receive the benefit of fuch adions lefs fenfibly 
felt. Whenever we place ourfelves in the 
fituation of thefe laft, with what warm and 
affedionate fellow-feeling do we enter into 
their gratitude towards thofe who ferved 
them fo effentially ? We embrace, as it were, 
their benefador along with them. Our heart 
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readily fympathizes with the higheft tranf- 
ports of their grateful affedion. No ho¬ 
nours, no rewards, we think, can be too great 
for them to beftow upon him. When they 
make this proper return for his fervices, we 
heartily applaud and go along with them ; 
but are fhocked beyond all meafure, if by 
their ■ conduct they appear to have little fenfe 
of the obligations conferred upon them. Our 
whole fenfe, in fhort, of the merit and good 
defert'of fuch adions, of the propriety and 
fitnefs of recOmpenfing them, and making the 
perfon who performed them rejoice in his 
turn, arifes from the fympathetic emotions 
of gratitude and love, with which, when we 
bring home to our own breaft the fituation 
of tliofe principally concerned, we feel our- 
felves naturally tranfported towards the man 
who could ad with fuch proper and noble 
beneficence. 

2. In the fame manner, as our fenfe of the 
impropriety of condud arifes from a want of 
fympathy, or from a dired antipathy to the 
affedions and motives of the agent, fo our 
fenfe of its demerit arifes from what I fliall 
here too call an indired fympathy with the 
refentment of the fulferer. 

As we cannot indeed enter into the refent¬ 
ment of the fuffercr, unlefs our heart before¬ 
hand 
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hand difapproves the motives of the agent, 
and renounces all fellow-feeling with them; 
fo upon this account the fenfe of demerit, as 
w^ell as that of merit, feems to be a coiii- 
pounded fentiment, and to be made up of 
two diftin^t emotions ; a diredl antipathy to 
the fentiments of the agent, and an indirect 
fympathy with the refentment of the fufferer. 

We may here too, upon many different 
occafions, plainly diftinguifh thofe two differ¬ 
ent enlotions combining and uniting together 
in our fenfe of the ill defert of a particular 
character or aCtion. When we read in hif- 
tory concerning the perfidy and cruelty of a 
Borgia or a Nero, our heart rifes up againft 
the deteftable fentiments which influenced 
their conduCt, and renounces with horror and 
abomination all fellow-feeling w'ith fuch ex¬ 
ecrable motives. So far our fentiments are 
founded upon the direCl antipathy to the af- 
feftions of the agent: and the indire( 9 : fym¬ 
pathy with the refentment of the fufferers is 
ftill more fenfibly felt. When we bring home 
to ourfelves the fituation of the perfons whom 
thofe fcourges of mankind infulted, murdered, 
or betrayed, what indignation do we not feel 
againft fuch infolent and inhuman oppreflbrs 
of the earth? Our fympathy with the un¬ 
avoidable diftrefs of the innocent fufferers is 
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not more real nor more lively than our fel¬ 
low-feeling with their juft and natural re- 
fentment. The former fentiment only height¬ 
ens the latter, and the idea of their diftrefs 
ferves only to inflame and blow up our ani- 
mofity againft thofe who occafloned it. When 
we think of the anguilh of the fufferers, we 
take part with them more earneftly againft 
their oppreflTors; we enter with more eager- 
nefs into all their fchemes of vengeance, and 
feel ourfelves every moment wreaking, in 
imagination, upon fuch violators of the laws 
of fociety, that puniftiment which our fym- 
pathetic indignation tells us is due to their 
crimes. Our fenfe of the horror and dread¬ 
ful atrocity of fuch condudl, the delight 
which we take in hearing that it was pro¬ 
perly punifhed, the indignation which we 
feel when it efcapes this due retaliation, our 
whole fenfe and feeling, in fhort, of its ill 
defert, of the propriety and fitnefs of inflict¬ 
ing evil upon the perfon who is guilty of it, 
and of making him grieve in his turn, arifes 
from the fympathetic indignation which na¬ 
turally boils up in the bread of the fpedator, 
whenever he thoroughly brings home to hini- 
felf the cafe of the fuflerer*. 


* Toafcrlbe in this manner our natural fenfe of the ill de^ 
fertof human actions to a fjrmpathy v/lththe refentmcntof the 

fu^ererj 



fufFerer, may feem, to the greater part of people, to be a de¬ 
gradation of that fcntiment Refentnient is commonly re¬ 
garded as fo odious a_paffion, that they will be apt to think 
it impofGble that fo laudable a principle, as the fenfe of the 
ill defert of vice, Ihould in any refpeft be founded upon it. 
They will be more willing, perhaps, to admit that our fenfe 
of the merit of g(^od adtions is founded upon a lympathy with 
the gratitude ot the perfons who receive the benefit of them ; 
becaufe gratitude, as well as all the other,benevolent paffions, 
is regarded as an amiable principle, which can take nothing 
from the worth of whatever is founded upon it, Gratitude 
and refentment, however, are, in every refpe(5l, it is evident, 
counterparts to one another ; and if our fenfe of merit arifes 
from a fympathy with the one, our fenfe of demerit can fcarce 
mifs to proceed from a fellow feeling with the other* 

Let it be confidered too that refentment, though. In the de¬ 
grees in w^hich we too often fee it, the mofl: odious, perhaps, 
of all the paffions, is hot difapproved of when properly hum¬ 
bled and entirely brought down to the level of the fympathe- 
tic indignation of the fpeftator. When we, who are the by- 
ftanders, feel that our own animofity entirely correfponds 
with that of the fufferer, when the refentment of this lafl does 
not in any refpeiSl: go beyond our own, when no word, no gef- 
ture efcapes him that denotes an emotion more violent than 
what we can keep time to, and when he never aims at inflid- 
ing any punifhment beyond what we fliould rejoice to fee in¬ 
flicted, or what we ourfelves would upon this account even de- 
fire to be the inftruments of inflicting, it is impoffible that we 
fliould not entirely approve of his fentiments. Our own emo¬ 
tion in this cafe muft, in our eyes, undoubtedly juftify his. 
And as experience teaches us how much the greater part of 
mankind are incapable of this moderation, and how great an 
effort mufi be made in order to bring down the rude and un- 
difciplined impulfe of refentment to this fuitable temper, we 
cannot avoid conceiving a confiderable degree of efteem and 
admiration for one who appears capable of exerting fo much 
felf-command over one of the mod ungovernable paffions of, 
Jiis nature. When indeed the animofity of the fufferer exceeds 
it ^tlrnoft always does, what wc can go along with, as we 

cannot 
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cannot enter into it, we necefTrirlly difapprove of it. We even 
difapprove of it more than we fliould of an equal excefs of al- 
moft any other paffion derived from the imagination. And 
this too violent refentment, inftead of carr}'ing us along with 
it, becomes itfelf the object of our refentment and indignation. 
We enter into the oppofite refentment of the perfon who is 
the objed of this unjuft emotion, and who is in danger of 
fuffering from it. Revenge, therefore, the excefs of refent- 
jnent, appears to be the moft deteflabJe of all the paflions, 
and is the object of the horror and indignation of every body. 
And as in the way in which this paffion commonly difcovers 
jtfelf among mankind, it is exceffive a hundred times for 
once that it is moderate, we are very apt to confider it as 
altogether odious and deteftable, becaufe in its moft ordinary 
appearances it is fo. Nature, however, even in the prefent 
depraved ftate of mankind, does not feem to have dealt fo un¬ 
kindly with us, as to have endowed us with any principle 
w’hich is wholly and in every refped evil^ or which, in no de¬ 
gree, and in no dire6lion, can be the proper obje(ft of praife 
and approbation. Upon fome occafions we are feiiril)Ic 
that this paffion which is generally too ftrong, may likewife 
be tod weak. We fometimes complain that a particular per¬ 
fon Ihows too little fpirit, and has too little fenfe of the inju¬ 
ries that have been done to him; and we are as ready to 
defpife him for the defeft, as to hate him for the excefs of 
this paffion. 

The infpired winters would not fnrely have talked fo 
frequently or fo ftrongly of the wrath and anger of God, if 
-they had regarded every degree of thofe paffions as vicious 
and evil, even in To. weak and rmperfeft a creature as man. 

Let it be confidered too, that the prefent inquiry is not 
concerning a matter of right, if I may fay fo, but concerning 
a matter of fa<51:. We are not at prefent examining upon 
wdiat principles a perfed being would approve of the punilh- 
ment of bad aftions; but upon what principles fo weak and 
imperfeeft a creature as man actually and in fa<ft approves of 
it. The principles which I have juft now mentioned. It is 
evident, have a very great effect upon his fentiments; and it 
feems wifely ordered that it fliould be fo. The very exiftcnce 
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of foclety requires that unmerited and unprovoked malice 
ihould be reftrained by proper punifliments ; and confequent- 
ly, that to infli<ft thofe puniftiments lliould be regarded as a 
proper and laudable adlion. Though man, therefore be 
naturally endowed with a defire of the welfare and prefer- 
vation of fociety, yet the Author of Nature has not entrufted 
it to his reafon to find out that a certain application of punilh* 
ments is the proper means of attaining this end ; but has en- 
dowed him with an immediate and inftinftive approbation of 
that very application which is moft proper to attain it. The 
ccconomy of Nature is in this refpeft eKa(5tly of a piece with 
what it is upon many other occafions. With regard to all 
thofe ends which, upon account of their peculiar importance, 
maybe regarded, iffuch an expreflion is allowable, as the 
favourite ends of Nature, fhe has conftantly in this manner 
not only endowed mankind with an appetite for the end 
which fhe propofes, but likewife with an appetite for the 
means by which alone this end can be brought about, fof 
their own fakes and independent of their tendency to product 
it. Thus felfiprefervation and the propagation of the fpeciei 
are the great ends which Nature feems to have propofed ill 
the formation of all animals. Mankind are endowed with a 
defire of thofe ends, and an averlion to the contrary ; with 1 
love of life, and a dread of dilTolution ; with a defire of the 
continuance and perpetuity of the fpecies, and with an aver- 
fion to the thoughts of its entire extin(fl:iotl. But though we 
are in this manner endowed with a very ftrong defice of 
thofe ends, it has not been intrufted to the flow and uncer¬ 
tain determinations of our reafon, to find out the proper 
means of bringing them about. Nature has direfted us td 
the greater part of thefe by original and immediate inftinfts. 
Hunger, thirft, the pafSon which unites the two fexes, the 
love of pleafure and the dread of pain, prompt us to 
apply thofe means for their own fakes, and without any 
confideration of their tendency to thofe beneficent ends which 
the great Diredlor of nature intended to produce by them. 

Before I conclude this note, I muft take notice of a diflFer- 
ence between the approbation of propriety and that of merit 
QV beneficence. Before we approve of the fentiinents of any 

perfon 
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:perfon as proper and fiiitable to their ohjccls, we mufi: not 
only be afFcfted in the fame manner as he is, but we mult 
perceive this harmony and correfpondence of fe'ntiments be¬ 
tween him and ourfelvcs. Thus, though upon hearing of a 
misfortune that had befallen my friend, I Ihoiild conceiv'^e 
precifely that degree of concern which he gives way to ; yet 
till I am informed of the miinner in wliich he behaves, till I 
' perceive the harmony between his emotions and mine, I can¬ 
not be faid to approve of the fentiments wliich influence l)is 
behaviour. The approbatten of propriety therefore requires 
not only that we fiiould entirely fympathize with the perfon 
who ads, but that we fliould perceive this peidedt concord be; 
tween his fentiments and our own. On the contrary when I 
hear of a benefit that has been bellowed upon another perfon, 
let him who has received it be affeded in what manner he 
pleafes, if by bringing his cafe home to myfelf, I feel grati- 
tude arife in my own bread, I iiecelTarily approve of the 
condud of his benefador, and regard it as meritorious, and 
the proper objed of reward. Whether the perfon who lias 
received the benefit conceives gratitude or not, cannot, it is 
evident, in any degree alter our fentiments with regard to 
the merit of him who has beflowed it. No adual correfpon¬ 
dence of fentiments, therefore, is here required. It is fuflici- 
ent that if he was grateful they would correfpond ; and our 
fenfe of merit is often founded upon one of thofe illufive fym- 
pathies, by which, when we bring home to ourfelves the cafe 
of another, we are often affeded in a manner in which the 
perfon princjpally concerned is incapable of being affeded. 
There is a fimilar difference beween Our difapprobation of 
demerit, and that of impropriety. 
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SECTION II. 


Of Juftice and Beneficence. 


CHAP. I. 


Comparlfcn of thofe two virtues. 


cf IONS of a beneficent tendency, which 



proceed from proper motives, feem alone 
to require a reward; becaiife fuch alone are 
the approved objects of gratitude, or excite 
the fympathetic gratitude of the fpedtator. 

Actions of a hurtful tendency, which pro¬ 
ceed from improper motives, feem* alone to 
deferve punifliment; becaufe fuch alone are 
the approved objeds of refentment, or excite 
the fympathetic refentment of the fpedator. 

Beneficence is always free; it cannot be 
extorted by force, the mere want of it ex- 
pofes to no punilhment; becaufe the mere 
want of beneficence tends to do no real pofi- 
tive evil. It may difappoint of the good 
which might reafonably have been expeded, 
and upon that account - it may juftly excite 
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cliflike and difapprobation : it cannot, how¬ 
ever, provoke any refentment which man¬ 
kind will go along with. The man who 
does not recompenfe his benefactor, when 
he has it in his power, and when his bene¬ 
factor needs his affiftance, is, no doubt, guilty 
of the blackeft ingratitude. The heart of 
every impartial fpeCtator rejeCts all fellow- 
feeling with the felfithnefs of his motives, 
and he is the proper objeCl of the higheft dif¬ 
approbation. But ftill he does no pofitive 
hurt to any body. He only does not do that 
good which in propriety he ought to have 
done. He is the objeCt of hatred, a paffion 
which is naturally excited by impropriety of 
fentiinent and behaviour; not of refentment, 
a palTion which is never properly called forth 
but by actions which tend to do real and 
pofitive hurt to fome particular perfons. His 
want of gratitude therefore cannot be pu- 
nilhed. To oblige him by force to perform 
what in gratitude he ought to perform, and 
what every impartial fpeCtator would approve 
of him for performing, would, if poffible, be 
Hill more improper than his negleCling to 
perform it. His benefaCtor would diftionouc, 
himfelf if he attempted by violence to con- 
ftrain him to gratitude, and it would be im-* 
pertinent for any third perfon, who was not 
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the fuperior of either to intermeddle. But 
of all the duties of beneficence, thofe which 
gratitude recommends to us approach neareft 
to what is called a perfedl and complete obli¬ 
gation. What friendfliip, what generofity, 
what charity, would prompt us to do with 
univerfal approbation, is ftill more free, and 
can ftill lefs be extorted by force than the du- , 
ties of gratitude. We- talk of the debt of 
gratitude, not of charity, or generofity, nor 
even of friendfhip, when friendihip is mere 
efteem, and has not been enhanced and com¬ 
plicated with gratitude for good offices. 

Refentment feeras to have been given us 
by nature for defence, and for defence only. 
It is the fafeguard of juftice and the fecurity 
of innocence. It prompts us to beat off the 
mifchief which is attempted to be done to us, 
and to retaliate that which is already done; 
that the offender may be made to repent of his 
injuftice, and that others, through fear of 
the like puniftiment, .may be terrified from 
being guilty of the like offence. It muft be 
referved therefore for thefe purpofes, nor can 
the fpe^tator ever go along with it when it is 
exerted for any other. But the mere want 
of the beneficent virtues, though it may dif- 
appoint us of the good which might reafon* 
ably be expected, neither does, nor attempts 

to 
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to do, any mlfchief from which we can have 
occalion to defend themfelves. 

There is however another virtue, of which 
the obfervance is not left to the freedom of 
our own wills, which may be extorted by 
force, and of which the violation expofes to 
refentment, and confequently to punifhmenti 
This virtue is juftice : the violation of juftice 
is injury: it does real and politive hurt to 
fome particular perfons, from motives which 
are naturally difapproved of. It is, there¬ 
fore, the proper objedb of refentment, and of 
punifhment, which is the natural confequence 
of refentment. As mankind go along with, 
and approve of, the violence employed to 
avenge the hurt which is done by injuftice, 
fo they much more go along with, and ap¬ 
prove of that which is, employed to prevent 
and beat off the injury, and to reftrain the 
offender from hurting his neighbours. The 
perfon himfelf who meditates an injuftice is 
fenfible of this, and feels that force may, with 
the utmoft propriety, be made ufe of, both 
by the perfon whom he is about to injure, 
and by others, either to obftrud the execu¬ 
tion of his crime, or to punifh him when he 
has executed it. And upon this is founded 
that remarkable diftindion between juftice 
and all the other focial virtues, which has of 

late 
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late been particularly infilled upon by an au¬ 
thor of very great and original genius, that 
we feel ourfelves to be under a ftrider obli¬ 
gation to a£t according to juftice, than agree¬ 
ably to friendlhip, charity, or generolity; 
that the practice of thefe laft mentioned vir¬ 
tues feems to be left in fome meafure to our 
own choice, but that, fomehow or other, we 
feel ourfelves to be in a peculiar manner tied, 
bound, and obliged to the obfervation of 
juftice. We feel, that is to fay, that force 
may, with the utmoft propriety, and with 
the approbation of all mankind, be made ufe 
of to conftrain us to obferve the rules of the 
one, but not to follow the precepts of the 
other. 

We mull always, however, carefully dif* 
tinguilh what is only blamable, or the proper 
objed of difapprobalion, from what force 
may be employed either to punilh or to pre¬ 
vent, That feems blamable which falls Ihort 
of that ordinary degree of proper beneficence 
which experience teaches us to exped of 
every body j and on the contrary, that feems 
praife-worthy which goes beyond it. The 
ordinary degree itfelf feems neither blamable 
nor praife-worthy. A father, a fon, a bro¬ 
ther, who behaves to the correfpondent rela¬ 
tion neither better nor worfe than the greater 
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part of men commonly do, feems properly to 
deferve neither praife nor blame. He who 
furprifes us by extraordinary and unexpedted, 
though ftiil proper and fuitable kindnels, or 
on the contrary by extraordinary and unex- 
peded, as well as unfuitable unkindnefs, 
feems praife-worthy in the one cafe, and 
blamable in the other. 

Even the moft ordinary degree of kindnefs 
or beneficence, however, cannot, among 
equals, be extorted by force. Among equals 
each individual is naturally, and antecedent 
to the inftitution of civil government, re¬ 
garded as having a right both to defend him- 
felf from injuries, and to exad a certain de¬ 
gree of puniihment for thofe wdiich have been 
done to him. Every generous I'pedator not 
only approves of his condud when he does 
this, but enters fo far into his fentiments as 
often to be willing to aflift him. When one 
man attacks, or robs, or attempts to murder 
another, all the neighbours take the alarm, 
and think that they do right when they run, 
either to revenge the perfon who has been 
injured, or to defend him who is in danger 
of being fo. But when a father fails in thg 
ordinary degree of parental affedion towards 
a fon; when a fon feems to want that filial 
reverence which might be expeded to his 
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father; when brothers are without the ufual 
degree of brotherly affeftion; when a man'* 
fhuts his breaft againft compaffion, and re- 
fufes to relieve the mifery of his fellow-crea¬ 
tures, when he can with the greateft eafe; in 
all thefe cafes, though every body blames the 
condudl, nobody imagines that thofe who 
might have reafon, perhaps, to expert more 
kindnefs, have any right to extort it by force. 
The fufferer can only complain, and the 
fpedlator can intermeddle no other way than 
by advice and perfualion. Upon all fuch 
occafions, for equals to ufe force againft one 
another, would be thought the higheft degree 
of infolence and prefumption. 

A fuperior may, indeed, fometimes, with 
univerfal approbation, oblige thofe under his 
jurifdi(ftion to behave, in this refpedt, with a 
certain degree of propriety to one another. 
The laws of all civilized nations oblige pa¬ 
rents to maintain their children, and children 
to maintain their parents, and impofe upon 
men many other duties of beneficence. The 
civil magiftrate is entrufted with the power 
not only of preferving the public peace by 
reftraining injuftice, but of promoting the 
profperity of the commonwealth, by efta- 
bliftiing good difcipline, and by difcouraging 
every lore of vice and impropriety; he may 
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prefcribe rules, therefore, which not only 
prohibit mutual injuries among fellow-citi¬ 
zens, but command mutual good offices to a 
certain degree. When the fovereign com¬ 
mands what is merely indifferent, and what, 
antecedent to his orders, might have been 
omitted without any blame, it becomes not 
only blamable but punifhable to difobey him. 
When he commands, therefore, what, ante¬ 
cedent to any fuch order, could not have been 
omitted without the greateft blame, it furely 
becomes much more punifhable to be want¬ 
ing in obedience. Of all the duties of a law¬ 
giver, however, this perhaps, is that which 
it requires the greateft delicacy and referve to 
execute with propriety and judgment. To 
neglect it altogether expofes the common¬ 
wealth to many grofs diforders and fhocking 
enormities, and to pufli it too far is deftruc- 
tive of all liberty, fecurity, and juftice. 

Though the mere want of beneficence 
feems to merit no punifliment from equals, 
the greater exertions of that virtue appear to 
defervc the higheft reward. By being pro- 
duaive of the greateft good, they are the 
natural and approved objeas of the livelieft 
gratitude. Though the breach of juftice^ on 
the contrary, expofes to punifhment, the ob- 
fervance of the rules of that virtue feems 
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fcarce to deferve any reward. There is, no 
doubt, a propriety in the pradice of juftice, 
and it merits, upon that account, all the ap¬ 
probation which is due to propriety. But as 
it does no real pofitive good, it is entitled to 
very little gratitude. Mere juftice is, upon 
moft occafions, but a negative virtue, and 
only hinders us from hurting our neighbour. 
The man who barely abftains from violating 
either the perfon, or the eftate, or the repu¬ 
tation of his neighbours, has furely very little 
pofitive merit. He fulfils, however, all the 
rules of what is peculiarly called juftice, and 
does every thing which his equals can with 
propriety force him to do, or which they can 
punifti him for not doing. We may often 
fulfil all the rules of juftice by fitting ftill and 
doing nothing. 

As every man doth, fo it (hall be done to 
him, and retaliation feems to be the great law 
which is diiftated to us by Nature. Benefi¬ 
cence and generofity we think due to the 
generous and beneficent. Thofe whofe 
hearts never open to the feelings of huma¬ 
nity, ftiould, we think, be Ihut out iii the 
fame manner, from the affedions of all their 
fellow-creatures, and be allowed to live in the 
midft of fociety, as in a great defert where 
there is nobody to care for them, or to in- 
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quire after them. The violator of the laws 
ofjuftice ought to be made to feel himfelf 
that evil which he has done to another ; and 
fince no regard to the fuffcrings of his bre¬ 
thren is capable of reftraining him, he ought 
to be overawed by the fear of his own. The 
man who is barely innocent, whio only ob- 
ferves the laws of juftice with regard to 
others, and merely abftains from hurting his 
neighbours, can merit only that his neigh¬ 
bours in their turn fhould refpe<fi his inno¬ 
cence, and that the fame laws fhould be reli- 
gioufly obferved with regard to him. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the fenfe of Jnfice^ of Remorfe^ and of 
the cojfcioufnefs of Merit. 

T here can be no proper motive for hurt¬ 
ing our neighbour, there can be no in¬ 
citement to do evil to another, which man¬ 
kind will go along with, except juft indig¬ 
nation for evil which that other has done to 
us. To difturb his happinefs merely becaufe 
it ftands in the way of our own, to take from 

him 
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him what is of real ufe to him merely becaufe 
it may be of equal or of more ufe to us, or to 
indulge in this manner at the expence of 
other people, the hatural preference which 
every man has for his own happinefs above 
that of other people is what no impartial 
fpedl'ator can go along with. Every man is, 
no doubt, by nature firft and principally 
recommended to his own care; and as he is 
fitter to take care of hinifelf than of any 
other perfon, it is fit and right that it fhould 
be fo. Every man, therefore, is much more 
deeply interefted in whatever immediately 
concerns himfelf, than in what concerns any 
other man; and to hear, perhaps, of the 
death of another perfon, with whom we have 
no particular connexion, will give us lefs 
concern, will fpoil our ftomach, or break our 
reft much lefs than a very infignificant dif- 
after which has befallen ourfelves. But 
though the ruin of our neighbour may affedt 
us much lefs than a very fmall misfortune of 
our own, we muft not ruin him to prevent 
that fmall misfortune, nor even to prevent 
our own ruin. We muft, here, as in all 
other cafes, view oUrfelves not fo much ac¬ 
cording to that light in which we may natu¬ 
rally appear to ourfelves, as according to that 
in which we naturally appear to others. 
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Though every man may, according to the 
proverb, be the whole world to himfelf, to 
the reft of mankind he is a tnoft infigni- 
licant part of it. Though his own happinefs 
may be of more importance to him than that 
of all the world befides, to every other per» 
fon it is of no more confequence than that of 
any other man. Though it may be truc^ 
therefore, that every individual in his own 
breaft, naturally prefers himfelf to all man¬ 
kind, yet he dares not look mankind in the 
face, and avow that he ads according to this 
principle. He feels that in this preference 
they can never go along with him, and that 
how natural fo ever it may be to him, it muft 
always appear exceffive and extravagant to 
them. When he views himfelf in the light 
in which he is confcious that others will view 
him, he fees that to them he is but one of 
the multitude in no refped better than any 
other in it. If he would ad fo as that the 
impartial fpedator may enter into the prin¬ 
ciples of his condud which is what of all 
things he has the greateft dcfire to do, he 
muft upon this, as Upon all other occafions, 
humble the arrogance of his felf-love, and 
bring it down to fomething which other men 
can go along with. They will indulge it fo 
far as to allow him to be more anxious about, 
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and to purfue with more earneft affiduity, 
his own hapinefs than that of any other 
perfon. Thus far, whenever they place 
themfelves in his fituation, they will readily 
go along with him. In the race for wealth, 
and honours, and preferments, he may run as 
hard as he can, and drain every nerve and 
every mufcle, in order to outftrip all his com¬ 
petitors. But if he fliould juftle, or throw 
down any of them, the indulgence of the 
fpe(dators is entirely at an end. It is a vio¬ 
lation of fair play which they cannot admit 
of. This man is to them, in every refped as 
good as he : they do not enter into that felf- 
love by which he prefers himfelf fo much to 
this other, and cannot go along with the mo¬ 
tive from which he hurt him. They rea¬ 
dily, therefore fympathize with the natural 
refentment of the injured, and the offender 
becomes the object of their hatred and indig¬ 
nation. He is fenfible that he becomes fo, 
and feels that thofe fentiments are ready to 
burft out from all fides againft him. 

As the greater and more irreparable the 
evil that is done, the refentment of the fuf- 
ferer runs naturally the higher j fo does like- 
wife the fympathetic indignation of the 
fpeftator, as well as the fenfe of guilt in the 
agent. Death is the greateft evil which one 
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man can inflict upon another, and excites the 
higheft degree of refentment in thofe who are 
immediately connected with the flain. Mur¬ 
der, therefore, is the moft atrocious of all 
crimes, which affeifl individuals only, in the 
fight both of mankind, and of the perfon 
who has committed it. To be deprived of 
that which we are ponTefTed of, is a greater 
evil than to be difappointed of what we have 
only the expectation. Breach of property, 
therefore, theft, and robbery, which take from 
us what we are poflefled of, are greater 
crimes than breach of contrad, which only 
difappoints us of what we expected. The 
moft facred laws of juftice, therefore, thofe 
whofe violation feems to call loudeft for ven¬ 
geance and punifliment, are the laws which 
guard the life and perfon of our neighbour; 
and next are thofe which guard his property 
and poflcflions ; and laft of all come thofe 
which guard what are called his perfonal 
rights, or what is due to him from the pro- 
mifes of others. 

The violator of the more facred laws of juf¬ 
tice can never refleCt: on the fentiments which 
mankind muft entertain with regard to him^ 
without feeling all the agonies of fhame, and 
horror, and confternation. When his paftion 
is gratified, and he begins coolly to reflect on 
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his paft conduit, he can enter into none of 
the motives which influenced it. They ap¬ 
pear now as deteftable to him as they did 
always to other people. By fympathizing 
with the hatred and abhorrence which other 
men muft entertain for him, he becomes in 
fome meafure the objedt of his own hatred 
and abhorrence. The fituation of the per- 
fon, who fuffered by his injuftice, now calls 
upon his pity. He is grieved at the thought 
of it j regrets the unhappy elFedls of his own 
condud:, and feels at the fame time that they 
have rendered him the proper obje<St of the 
refentment and indignation of mankind, and 
of what is the natural confequence of refent¬ 
ment, vengeance and punilhment. The 
thought of this perpetually haunts him, and 
fills him with terror and amazement. He 
dares no longer look fociety in the face, but 
imagines himfelf as it were rejeded, and 
thrown out from the affeaions of all man¬ 
kind. He cannot hope for the confolatioo 
of fympathy in this his greateft and moft 
dreadful diftrefs. The remembrance of his 
crimes has (hut out all fellow-feeling with 
him from the hearts of his fellow-creatures. 
The fentiments which they entertain with 
regard to him, are the very thing which he 
is moft afraid of. Every thing feems hoftile, 
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and he would be glad to fly to fome inhof- 
pitable defert, where he might never more 
behold the face of a human creature, nor 
read in the countenance of mankind the 
condemnation of his crimes. But folitude 
is ftill more dreadful than fociety. His own 
thoughts can prefent him with nothing but 
what is black, unfortunate, and difaftrqus, the 
melancholy forebodings of incomprehenfible 
mifery and ruin. The horror of folitude 
drives him back into fociety, and he comes 
again into the prefence of mankind, aftonifhed 
to appear before them loaded with fhame and 
diftradled with fear, in order to fupplicate 
fome little prote< 3 :ion from the countenance 
of thofe very judges, who he knows have 
already all unanimoufly condemned him. 
Such is the nature of that fentiment, which 
is properly called remdrfe; of all the fenti- 
ments which can enter the human breaft the 
raoft dreadful. It is made up of fhame from 
the fenfe of the impropriety of paft conduct j 
of grief for the effe(JI;s of it; of pity for thofe 
who fuflfer by it; and of the dread and terror 
of punifhment from the confcioufnefs of the 
juftly-provoked refentment of all rational 


creatures. 

The oppofite behaviour naturally infpirea 
the oppofite fentiraeot. The man who, not 
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V * from frivolous fancy:, but from proper mo¬ 
tives has performed a generous adlion,'whea 
he looks forward to thofe whom he has 
ferved, feels himfelf to be the natural objed: 
of their love and, gratitude, and by fympa- - 
thy with them, of the efteem and approbation 
of all mankind. And when he looks back¬ 
ward, to the motive from*which he a£ted, 
and furveys it in the light in which the in¬ 
different fpediator will furvey it, he flill con¬ 
tinues to enter into it, and applauds himfelf 
by fympathy with the approbation of this 
fuppofed impartial judge. In both thefe 
points of view his own conduct appears to 
him every way agreeable. His mind, at the 
thought of it, is filled with cheerfulnefs, 
ferenity, and compofure. He is in friendfhip 
and harmony with all mankind, and looks 
upon his fellow-creatures with confidence, 
and benevolent fatisfadiion, fecure that he 
has rendered himfelf worthy of their moft 
favourable regards. In the combination of 
all thefe fentiments confifts the confcioufnefs 
of merit, or of deferved reward. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the utility of this cotifitution of Nature. 

TT is thus that man, who Can fubfift only in 
fociety, was fitted by nature to that fitu- 
ation for which he was made. All the 
members of human fociety ftand in need of 
each other’s afliftance, and are likewife ex- 
pofed to mutual injuries. Where the necef- 
fary afliftance is reciprocally afforded from 
love, from gratitude, from friendlhip, and 
efteem, the lociety flourfhes and is happy. 
All the different members of it are bound to¬ 
gether by the agreeable bands of love and 
affection, and are, as it were, drawn to one 
common centre of mutual good offices. 

But though the neceffary afliftance fliould 
not be afforded from fuch generous and dif* 
intcrefted motives, though among the differ¬ 
ent members of the fociety there fhould be no 
mutual love and affedlion, the fociety though 
lefs happy and agreeable, will not neceffarily 
be diflblved. Society may fubfift among 
different men, as among different merchants, . 
from a fenfe of its utility without any mutual 

love 



love or affection ; and though no man in it 
fhould ovi'e any obligation, or be bound in 
gratitude to any other, it may ftill be upheld 
by a mercenary exchange of good offices ac¬ 
cording to an agreed valuation. 

Society, however, cannot fubfift among 
thofe who are at all times ready to hurt and 
injure one another. The moment that in¬ 
jury begins, the moment that mutual refent- 
ment and animofity take place, all the bands 
of it are broke afunder, and the different 
members of which it confifted are, as it were, 
dilfipated and fcattered abroad by the violence 
and oppofition of their difeordant affections. 

If there is any fociety among robbers and ' 
murderers, they mun: at leaft, according to 
the trite obfervation, abftain from robbing 
and murdering one another. Beneficence, 
therefore, is lefs eflential to the exiftence of 
fociety than juflice. Society may fubfift, 
though not in the moft comfortable ftate, 
without beneficence : but the prevalence of 
injuftice muft utterly deftroy it. 

Though nature, therefore, exhorts man¬ 
kind to aCls of beneficence by the pleafing 
confeioufnefs of deferved reward, flie has 
not thought it neceffary to guard and enforce 
the practice of it by the terrors of merited 
puniftrment in cafe it ftrould be negleCted. 

It 
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It is the ornament which embellifhes, not the 
foundation which fupports the building, and 
which it was, therefore, fufficient to recom¬ 
mend, but by no means neceffary to impofe. 
Juftice, on the contrary, is the main pillar 
that upholds the whole edifice. If it is re¬ 
moved, the great, the immenfe fabric of hu¬ 
man fociety, that fabric which to raife and 
fupport feems in this world, if I may fay fo, 
to have been the peculiar and darling care of 
Nature, muft in a moment crumble into atoms. 
In order to enforce the obfervation of juftice, 
therefore. Nature has implanted in the human 
breaft that confcioufnefs of ill-defert, thofc 
terrors of merited puniftiment which attend, 
upon its violation, as the great fafeguards of 
the aflbciation of mankind, to proteft the 
weak, to curb the violent, and to chaftife the 
guilty. Men, though naturally fympathetic, 
feel fo little for another, with whom they 
have no particular connexion, in comparifon 
of what they feel for themfelves; the mifery 
of one, who is merely their fellow-creature, 
is of fo little importance to them in compa¬ 
rifon even of a fmall conveniency of their 
own ; they have it fo much in their power 
to hurt him, and may have fo many tempt¬ 
ations to do fo, that if this principle did not 
ftand up within them in his defence, and 
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overawe them into a refpedt for his inno¬ 
cence, they would, like wild beads, be at all 
times ready to fly upon him; and a man 
would enter an aflembly of men as he enters 
a den of lions. 

In every part of the univerfe w^e obferve 
means adjufled with the niceft artifice to the 
ends which they are intended to produce^ and 
in the mechanifm of a plant, or animal body, 
admire how every thing is contrived for ad¬ 
vancing the two great purpofes of nature, 
the fupport of the individual, and the propa¬ 
gation of the fpecies. But in thefe, and in 
all fuch objects, we ftill diftinguifh the effi¬ 
cient from the final caufe of their feveral 
motions and organizations. The digeftion 
of the food, the circulation of the blood, and 
the fecretion of the feveral juices which are 
drawn from it, are operations all of them ne- 
ceflTary for the great purpofes of animal life. 
Yet we never endeavour to account for them 
from thofe purpofes as from their e^cient 
caufes, nor imagine that the blood circulates, 
or that the food digefts of its own accord, and 
with a view or intention tb the purpofes of 
circulation or digeftion. The wheels of the 
watch are all admirably adjufted to the end 
for which it was made, the pointing of the 
hour. All their various motions confpire in 
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the niceft manner to produce this effect. If 
they were endowed with a defire and inten¬ 
tion to produce it, they could not do it bet¬ 
ter. Yet we never afcribe any fuch defire or 
intention to them, but to the watch-maker, 
and we know that they are put into motion 
by a fpring, which intends the efte£t it pro¬ 


duces as little as they do. But though, in 
accounting for the operations of bodies, we 
never fail to diftinguifh in this manner the 
efficient from the final caufe, in accounting for 
thofe of the mind we are very apt to confound 
thefe two different things with one another. 
When by natural principles we are led to ad¬ 
vance thofe ends which a refined and enlight¬ 
ened reafon would recommend to us, we are 
very apt to impute to that reafon, as to their 
efficient caufe, the fentiments and adions by 
which we advance tfiofe ends, and to ima¬ 
gine that to be the wifdom of man, which in 
reality is the wifdom of God. Upon a fu- 
perficial view, this caufe feems fufficient to 
produce the effeds which are afcribed to it; 
and the fyftem of human nature feems to be 
more firaple and agreeable when all its dif¬ 
ferent operations are in this manner deduced 
from a fingle principle. 

As fociety cannot fubfift unlefs the laws of 
juftice are tolerably obferved, as no focial in- 
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tercoiirfe can take place among men who 
do not generally abftain from injuring one 
another; the confideration of this neceflity, 
it has been thought, was the ground upon 
which we approved of the enforcement of 
the laws of juftice by the punilhment of thofe 
who violated them. Man, it has been faid, 
has a natural love for fociety, and delires that 
the union of manldnd fliould be preferved 
for its own fake, and though he himfelf was 
to derive no benefit from it. The orderly and 
flourhhing ftate of fociety is agreeable to 
him, and he takes delight in contemplating 
it. Its diforder and confufion, on the con¬ 
trary, is the objeft of his averfion, and he is 
chagrined at whatever tends to produce it. 
He is fenfible too that his own intereft is coh- 
nedted with the profperity of fociety, and 
that the happinefs, perhaps the prefervation 
of his exiftence, depends upon its preferva¬ 
tion. Upon every account, therefore, he has 
an abhorrence at whatever can tend to de- 
ftroy fociety, and is willing to make ufe of 
every means, which can hinder fo hated and 
fo dreadful an event. Injuftice necelTarily 
tends to deftroy it. Every appearance of in¬ 
juftice, therefore alarms him, and he runs, 
if I may fay fo, to ftop the progrefs of what, 
if allowed to go on, would quickly put an 
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fend to every thing that is dear to him. If 
he cannot reftrain it by gentle and fair 
means, he muft bear it down by force and 
violence, and at any rate muft put a ftop to 
its further progrefs. Hence it is, they fay, 
that he often approves of the enforcement of 
the laws of juftice even by the capital punilh- 
meiit of thofe who violate them. The dif- 
turber of the public peace is hereby removed 
but of the world, and others are terrified by 
his fate from imitating his example. 

Such is the account commonly given of 
our approbation of the puniftiment of injuf- 
tice. And fo far this account is undoubtedly 
true, that we frequently have occafion to con¬ 
firm our natural fenfe of the propriety and 
fitnefs of puniftiment, by refled.ing how ne- 
fceflary it is for preferving the order of foci- 
'fcty. When the guilty is about to fuffer that 
juft retaliation, which the natural indignation 
of mankind tells them is due to his crimes; 
when the infolence of his injuftice is broken 
and humbled by the terror of his approaching 
puniftiment; when he ceafes to be an object 
of fear, with the generous and humane he 
begins to be an objed; of pity. The thought 
of what he is about to fuffer extinguilhes 
their refentmeiit for the fufferings of others 
to which he has given occafion. They are 
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difpofed to pardon and forgive him, and to 
fave him from that puniihment, which in all 
their cool hours they had confidered as the 
retribution due to fuch crimes. Here, there- 
fore, they have occalion to call to their allift- 
ance the confideration of the general intereft 
of fociety. They counter-balance the im- 
pulfe of this weak and partial humanity by 
the dictates of a humanity that is more gene¬ 
rous and comprehenfive. They reflect that 
mercy to the guilty is cruelty to the inno¬ 
cent, and oppofe to the emotions of compaf- 
fion which they feel for a particular perfon a 
more enlarged compaflion which they feel 
for mankind. 

Sometimes too we have occalion to defend 
the propriety of obferving the general rules 
of juftice by the confideration of their necef- 
fity to the fupport of fociety. We frequently 
hear the young and the licentious ridiculing 
the moft facred rules of morality, and pro- 
fefling fometimes from the corruption, but 
more frequently from the vanity of their 
hearts, the moft abominable maxims of con¬ 
duct:. Our indignation roufes, and we are 
eager to refute and expofe fuch deteftable 
principles. But though it is their intrinlic 
hatefulnefs and deteftablenefs, which origi¬ 
nally inflames us againft them, we are unwil- 
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ling to affign this as the foie reafon why we 
condemn them, or to pretend that it is 
merely becaufe we ourfelves hate and deleft 
them. The reafon we think, would not ap¬ 
pear to be coriclufive. Yet why fhould it 
not; if we hate and deteft them becaufe they 
are the natural and proper objeds of hatred 
and deteftation ? But when we are afked 
why we fhould not ad in fuch or fuch a 
manner, the very queftion feems to fuppofe 
that, to thofe who afk it, this manner of ad- 
ing does not appear to be for its own fake 
the natural and proper objed of thofe fenti- 
ments. We muft fhow them, therefore, that 
it ought to be fofor the fake of fomething 
elfe. Upon this account we generally caft 
about for other arguments, and the confider- 
ation which firft occurs to us, is the diforder 
and confufion of fociety which would refult 
from the univerfal prevalence of fuch prac¬ 
tices. We feldom fail, therefore, to infift 
upon this topic. 

But though it commonly requires no great 
difcernment to fee the deftrudive tendency 
of all licentious pradices to the welfare of 
fociety, it is feldom this confideration which 
firft animates us againft them. All men, 
even the moft ftupid and unthinking, abhor 
fraud, perfidy, and injuftice, and delight to 
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fee them punifeed. But few men have re- 
fledted upon the neceflity of jufticc to the 
exiftence of fociety, how obvious foevcr that 
neceffity may appear to be. 

Tiiat it is not a regard to the prefervation 
of fociety, which originally interefts us in the 
punifhment of crimes committed againft in¬ 
dividuals, may be demonftrated by many ob¬ 
vious confiderations. The concern which 
vve take in the fortune and happinefs of indi¬ 
viduals does not, in common cafes, arife from 
that which we take in the fortune and happi- 
nefs of fociety. We are no more concerned 
for the deftrudion or lofs of a fmgle man, be- 
caufe this man is a member or part of fociety* 
and becaufe we fhould be concerned for the 
defl;ru(Si;ion of fociety, than we are concerned 
for the lofs of a fmgle guinea, becaufe this 
guinea is part of a thoufand guineas, and be¬ 
caufe we fhould be concerned for the lofs of 
the whole fum. In neither cafe does our re¬ 
gard for the idinviduals arife from our regard 
to the multitude: but in both cafes our re¬ 
gard for the multitude is compounded and 
made up of the particular regards which we 
feel for the different individuals of which it is 
compofed. As when a fmall fum is unjuftly 
taken from us, we do not fo much profecute 
the injury from a regard to the prefervation 
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of our whole fortune, as from a regard to 
that particular fum which we have loft ; fo 
when a fingle man is injured,* or dcftroyed, 
we demand the puniftiment of the wrong 
that has been done to him, not fo much from 
a concern for the general intereft of fociety, 
as from a concern for that very individual 
who has been injured. It is to be obferved, 
however, that this concern does not necelfa- 
rily include in it any degree of thofe exqiii- 
fite fentiments which are commonly called 
love, efteem, and affedion, and by which 
we diftingullh our particular friends and ac¬ 
quaintance. The concern which is requifite 
for this, is no more than the general fellow- 
feeling which we have with every man mere¬ 
ly becaufe he is our fellow-creature. We 
enter into the rcfentment even of an odious 
perfon, when he is injured by thofe to whoih 
he has given no provocation. Our difap-i- 
probation of his ordinary character and con¬ 
duct does not in this cale altogether prevent 
our fellow-feeling with his natural indigna¬ 
tion ; though with thofe who are not eithet 
extremely candid, or who have not been ac- 
cuftomcd to corredl and'regulate their natural 
fentiments by general rules, it is very apt to 
damp it. 

Upon 
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Upon fome occafions, indeed, we both pu- 
nifli and approve of punifhment, merely 
from a view to the general intereft of fociety, 
which, we imagine, cannot otherwife be 
fecured. Of this kind are all the punifh- 
ments infli£ted for breaches of what is called 
either civil police, or military difcipline. Such 
crimes do not immediately or indirectly hurt 
any particular perfon; but their remote confe- 
quences, it is fuppofed, do produce, or might 
produce, either a confiderable inconveniency, 
or a great diforder in the fociety. A centinel, 
for example, who falls afleep upon his watch, 
fuffers death by the laws of war, becaufe 
fuch carelelfnefs might endanger the whole 
army. This feverity may, upon many oc- 
cafions, appear neceffary, and, for that rea- 
fon, juft and proper. When the preferva- 
4 ion of an individual is inconfiftent with the 
fafety of a multitude, nothing can be more 
juft than that the many fhould be preferred 
to the one. Yet this puniftiment, how necef- 
fary foever, always appears to be exceflively 
fevere. The natural atrocity of the crime 
feems to be fo little, and the punifhment fo 
great, that it is with great difficulty that our 
heart can reconcile itfelf to it. Though fuch 
careleflhefs appears very blamable, yet the 
thought of this crime does not naturally ex¬ 
cite 
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cite any fuch refentment, as would prompt 
us to take fuch di*eadful revenge. A man of 
humanity muft recollefl himlelf, mufl; make 
an effort, and exert his whole firmnefs and 
refolution, before he can bring himfelf either 
to inflidf it, or to go along with it when it is 
inflided by others. It is not, however, in 
this manner, that he looks upon the juft; pu- 
nifhment of an ungrateful murderer or par¬ 
ricide. His heart, in this cafe, applauds 
with ardour, and even with tranfport, the 
juft retaliation which feems due to fuch de- 
teftable crimes, and which, if, by any acci¬ 
dent, they fhould happen to efcape, he 
would be highly enraged and difappointed. 
The very different fentiments with which 
the fpe£tator views thofe different punifh- 
ments, is a proof that his approbation of the 
one is far from being founded upon the fam| 
principles with that of the other. He looks 
upon the centinel as an unfortunate victim, 
who, indeed, muft, and ought to be, de¬ 
voted to the fafety of numbers, but whom 
ftill, in his heart, he would be glad to fave; 
and he is only forry that the intereft of the 
many fhould oppofe it. But if the murderer 
fhould efcape from 'punifhmcnt, it would 
excite his higheft indignation, and he would 
call upon God to avenge, in another world, 
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that crime which the injuftice of mankind 
had neglected to chaftife upon earth. 

For it well deferves to be taken notice of, 
that we are fo far from imagining that injuf¬ 
tice ought to be puniflied in this life, merely 
on account of the order of fociety, which 
cannot otherwife be maintained, that Nature 
teaches us to hope, and religion, we fuppofe, 
authorifes us to expert, that it will be pu- 
nifhed, even in a life to cpme. Our fenfe of 
its ill defert purfues it, if I may fay fo, even 
beyond the grave, though the example of its 
punifhment there cannot ferve to deter the 
reft of mankind, who fee it not, who know 
it not, from being guilty of the like pradlices 
here. The jullice of God, however, we 
think, ftill requires, that he fliould hereafter 
avenge the injuries of the widow and the 
fatherlefs, who are here fo often infulted 
with impunity. In every religion and in 
every fuperftition that the world has ever 
beheld, accordingly, there has been a Tarta¬ 
rus as well as an Flyfium ; a place provided 
for the punifhment of the wicked, as well as 
one for the reward of the juft. 
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SECTION III. 


Of the influence of Fortune upon the Senti¬ 
ments of Mankind, with regard to the 
Merit or Demerit of Actions. 

INTRODUCTION. 


T WHATEVER praife or blame can be due 
to any adfion, muft belong either, 
firft, to the intention or affedion of the heart, 
from which it proceeds ; or, fecondly, to the 
external adion or movement of the body, 
•which this affedion gives occafion to j or, 
laftly, to the good or bad confequences* 
which adually, and in fad, proceed from 
it. Thefe three different things conftitute 
the whole nature and circumflances of the 
adion, and muft be the foundation of what¬ 
ever quality can belong to it. 

That the two laft of thefe three circum- 
ftances cannot be the foundation of any praife 
or blame, is abundantly evident; nor has the 
contrary ever been afferted by any body. 
The external adion or movement of the 

body 
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body is often the fame in the rrioft innocent 
and in the moft blamable adlions. He who 
Ihoots a bird, and he who (hoots a man, both 
of them perform the fame external move¬ 
ment : each of them draws the trigger of a 
gun. The confequences which actually, and 
in fadt, happen to proceed from any adion, 
are, if poffible, ftill more indifferent either to 
praife or blame, than even the external move¬ 
ment of the body. As they depend not 
upon the agent, but upon fortune, they can¬ 
not be the proper foundation for any fen- 
timent, of which his charader and condud 
are the objeds. 

The only confequences for which he can 
be anfwerable, or by which he can deferve 
either approbation or difapprobation of any 
kind, are thofe which vvere fomeway or other 
intended, or thofe which, at leaft, (how 
fome agreeable or difagreeable quality in the 
intention of the heart, from which he aded. 
To the intention or affedion of the heart, 
therefore, to the propriety or impropriety, to 
the beneficence or hurtfulnefs of the defign, 
all praife or blame, all approbation or difap¬ 
probation, of any kind, which can juftly be 
beftowed upon any adion, muff ultimately 
belong. 
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When tills maxim is thus propofed, in ab- 
ftra£t and general terms, there is nobody 
who does not agree to it. Its felf-evident 
juftice is acknowledged by all the world, and 
there is not a difienting voice among all man¬ 
kind. Every body allows, that how differ¬ 
ent foever the accidental, the unintended and 
unforefeen confequences of different adtions, 
yet, if the intentions or affettions from 
which they arofe were, on the one hand, 
equally proper and equally beneficent, or, on 
the other, equally improper and equally ma¬ 
levolent, the merit or demerit of the adions 
is ftill the fame, and the agent is equally the 
fuitable objed either of gratitude or of refent- 
ment. 

But how well foever wc may feem to be 
perluaded ot the truth of this equitable 
maxim, when we confider it after this man¬ 
ner, in abftrad, yet when we come to par¬ 
ticular cafes, the adual confequences which 
happen to proceed from any adion, have a 
very great effed upon our fentiments con¬ 
cerning its merit or demerit, and almoft al¬ 
ways either enhance or diminifh our fenfe of 
both. Scarce, in any one inftance, perhaps, 
will our fentiments be found, after examina¬ 
tion, to be entirely regulated by this rule, 

which 
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which we all acknowledge ought entirely to 
regulate them. 

This irregularity of fentiment, which every 
body feels, w'hich fcarce any body is fuffici- 
enrly aware of, and which nobody is willing 
to acknowledge, I proceed now to explain; 
and I fliall conhder, firft, the caufe which 
gives occafion to it, or the mechanifm by 
which nature produces it; fecondly the ex¬ 
tent of its influence; and, laft of all, the 
end which it anfwers, or the purpofe which 
the Author of nature feems to have intended 
by it. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the catifes of this Infuence of Fortune, 
HE caufes of pain and pleafure, whatever 



they are, or however they operate, feerai 
to be the objeds, which, in all animals, im¬ 
mediately excite thofe two paflions of grati¬ 
tude and refentment. They are excited by 
inanimated, as well as by animated objeds. 
We are angry, for a moment, even at the 
done that hurts us. A child beats it, a dog 
barks at it, a choleric man is apt to curfe it. 
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The leaft refletfiion, indeed, corrects this 
fentiment, and we foon become lenfiblc, that 
what has no feeling is a very improper objeft 
of revenge. When the mifchief, however, 
is very great, the obje<ff which caufed it, be¬ 
comes difagreeable to us ever after, and we 
take plealure to burn or deftroy it. We 
fhould treat, in this manner, the inftrument 
which had accidentally been the caufe of the 
death of a friend, and we fliould often think 
ourfelves guilty of a fort of inhumanity, if 
we neglected to vent this abfurd fort of ven¬ 
geance upon it. 

We conceive, in the fame manner, a fort of 
gratitude for thofe inanimated objects, which 
have been the caufes of great or frequent plea- 
fure to us. The failor, who, as foon as he 
got afliore, fhould mend his fire with the 
plank upon which he had juft efcaped from 
a fhipwteck, would feem to be guilty of an 
unnatural adion. We fhould expcd that he 
would rather preferve it with care and affec¬ 
tion, as a monument that was,, in fbme mea- 
fure, dear to him. A man grows fond of 
r^fnuffbox, of a pen-knife, of a ftaff which 
he has long made ufe of, and conceives fomc- 
thing like a real love and affedion for them, 
Jf he breaks or lofes them, he is vexed out of 
all proportion to the value of th,e damage* 

The 
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The houfe which we have long lived in, the 
tree w^hofe verdure and fliade we have long 
enjoyed, are both looked upon with a fort of 
refpe£l that feems due to fuch benefadlors. 
The decay of the one, or the ruin of the 
other, afFe(fls us with a kind of melancholy, 
though we fliould. fuftain no lofs by it. The 
Dryads and the Lares of the ancients, a fort of 
genii of trees and houfes, were probably firft 
fuggelled by this fort of affedion, which the 
authors of thofe fuperftitions felt for fuch ob- 
jedls, and which feemed unreafonable, if there 
was nothing animated about them. 

But, before any thing can be the proper 
obje(Sl of gratitude or refentment, it muft not 
only be the caufe of pleafure or pain, it muft 
likewife be capable of feeling them. With¬ 
out this other quality, thofe paffions cannot 
vent themfelves wii.'i any fort of fatisfaftion 
upon it. As they are excited by the caufes of 
pleafure and pain, fo their gratification con- 
fifts in retaliating thofe fenfations upon what 
gave occafion to them ; which it is to no pur- 
pofe to attempt upon what has no fenfibility. 
Animals, therefore, are lefs improper objedts 
of gratitude and refentment than inaniinated 
objedts. The dog that bites, the ox that 
gores, are both of them punifhed. If they 
have been the caufes of the death of any per- 
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fon, neither the public, nor the relations of 
the flain, can be fatisfied, unlefs they are put 
to death in their turn ; nor is this merely for 
the fecurity of the living, but, in fome mea- 
fure, to revenge the injury of the dead. Thofe 
animals, on the contrary, that have been re¬ 
markably ferviceable to their mafters, become 
the objedls of a very lively gratitude. We 
are fhocked at the brutality of that officer, 
mentioned in the Turkifh Spy, who ftabbed 
the horfe that had carried him acrofs an arm 
of the fea, left that animal fhould afterwards 
diftinguifh fome other perfon by a fimilar ad¬ 
venture. 

But, though animals are not only the caufes 
of pleafure and pain, but are alfo capable of 
feeling thofe fenfations, they are ftill far from 
being complete and perfed objeds either of 
gratitude or refentment; and thofe paffions 
ftill feel, that there is fomething wanting to 
their entire gratification. What gratitude 
chiefly defires, is not only to make the bene- 
fador feel pleafure in his turn, but to make 
him confcious that he meets with this reward 
on account of his paft condud, to make him 
pleafed with that condud, and to fatisfy him 
that the perfon upon whom he beftowed his 
good offices was not unworthy of them. 
What moft of all charms us in our benefac¬ 
tor, 



tor, is the concord between his fentiments 
and our own, with regard to what interefts us 
fo nearly as the worth of our own character, 
and the efteem that is due to us. We are'de¬ 
lighted to find a perfon who values us as we 
value ourfelves, and diftingulflies us from the 
reft of mankind, with an attention not unlike 
that with which we diftinguifti ourfelves. 
To maintain in him thefe agreeable and flat¬ 
tering fentiments is one of the chief ends pro- 
pofed by the returns we are difpofed to make 
to him. A generous mind often difdains the 
interefted thought of extorting new favours 
from its benefa(ft;or, by what may be called 
the importunities of its gratitude. But to 
preferve and to increafe his efteem, is an in- 
tereft which the greateft: mind does not think 
unworthy of its attention. And this is the 
foundation of what I formerly obferved, that 
when we cannot enter into the motives of our 
benefadtor, when his condud and charafter 
appear unworthy of our approbation, let his 
fervices have been' ever fo great, our grati¬ 
tude is always fenfibly diminiftied. We are 
lefs flattered by the diftindion; and to pre¬ 
ferve the efteem of fo weak, or fo worthlefs 
a patron, feems to be an object which does 
not deferve to be purfued for its own fake. 
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The objed, on the contrary, which refent- 
tnent is chiefly intent upon, is not fo much to 
make our enemy feel pain in his turn, as to 
make him confcious that he feels it upon ac¬ 
count of his pafl; conduit, to make him re¬ 
pent of that condud, and to make him fen- 
fible that the perfon whom he injured did not 
deferve to be treated in that manner. What 
chiefly enrages us againft the man who in¬ 
jures or infults us, is the little account which 
he feems to make of us, the unreafonable pre¬ 
ference which he gives to himfelf above us, 
and that abfurd felf-love, by which he feems 
to imagine, that other people may be facri- 
ficed at any time, to his conveniency or his 
humour. The glaring impropriety of this 
condud, the grofs infolence and injuftice 
which it feems to involve in it, often (hock 
and exafperate us more than all the mifchief 
which we have fulFered. To bring him back 
to a more juft fenfe of what is due to other 
people, to make him fenfible of what he^owes 
us, and of the wrong that he has done to us, 
is frequently the principal end propofed in 
our revenge, which is always imperfedl when 
it cannot accomplifti this. When our enemy 
appears to have done us no injury, when we 
are fenfible that he a£ted quite properly, that, 
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in his fituation,we fliould have done the fame 
thing, and that we deferved from him all the 
mifchief we met with j in that cafe, if we 
have the leaft fpark either of candour or 
juftice, we can entertain no fort of refent- 
ment. 

Before any thing, therefore, can be the 
complete and . proper objedt, either of grati¬ 
tude or refentment, it muft poffefs three dif¬ 
ferent qualifications. Firft, it muft be the 
caufe of pleafure in the one cafe, and of pain 
in the other. Secondly, it muft be capable of 
feeling thofe fenfations. And thirdly, it muft 
not only have produced thofe fenfations, but 
it muft have produced them from defign, and 
from a defign that is approved of in the one 
cafe, and difapproved of in the other. It is 
by the firft qualification that any objeift is ca¬ 
pable of exciting thofe paffions: it is by the 
fecond, that it is in any refped capable of gra¬ 
tifying them: the third qualification is not 
only neceflary for their complete iatisfadion, 
but as it gives a pleafure or pain that is both 
exquifite and peculiar, it is likewife an addi¬ 
tional exciting caufe of thofe paffions. 

As what gives pleafure or pain, therefore, 
either in one way or another, is the foie excit¬ 
ing caufe, of gratitude and refentment j though 
the intentions of any perfon ftiould be ever fo 
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proper and beneficent, on the one hand, or 
ever, fo improper and malevolent on the 
other; yet, if he has failed in producing 
either the good or the evil which he intend¬ 
ed, as one of the exciting caufes is wanting in 
both cafes, lefs gratitude feems due to him in 
the one, and lefs refentment in the other. 
And, on the contrary, though in the inten¬ 
tions of any perfon, there was either no laud¬ 
able degree of benevolence on the one hand, 
or no blamable degree of malice on the 
other; yet, if his adlions fliould produce 
either great good of great evil, as one of the 
exciting caufes takes place upon both thefe 
occafions, fome gratitude is apt to arife to¬ 
wards him in the one and fome refentment in 
the other. A lhadow of merit feems to fall 
upon him in the firft,‘‘a ftiadow of demerit in 
the fecond. And, as the confequences of 
adlions are altogether under the empire of 
Fortune, hence arifes her influence upon the 
fentiments of mankind with regard to merit 
and demerit. 



CHAP. II. 

Of the extent of this infuence of Fortune, 

efFe(ft of this influence of fortune is, 
■*“ firft, to diminifli our fenfe of the merit 
or demerit of thofe aftions which arofe from 
the moft laudable or blamable intentions, 
when they fail of producing their propofed 
effedis: and, fecondly, to increafe our fenfe 
of the merit or demerit of actions, beyond 
what is due to the motives or affedlions from 
which they proceed, when they accidentajly 
give occafion either to extraordinary pleafure 
or pain. 

I. Firft, I fay, though the intentions of 
any perfon fhould be ever fo proper and be¬ 
neficent, on the one hand, or ever fo impro¬ 
per and malevolent, on the other, yet, if they 
fail in producing their effedls, his merit feems 
imperfedf in the one cafe, and his demerit in¬ 
complete in the other. Nor is this irregular¬ 
ity of fentiment felt only by thofe who are 
immediately affedled by the confequences of 
any adtion. It is felt, in fome meafure, even 
the impartial fpeclator. The man who 
o 4 folicits 
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folicits an office for another, without obtain¬ 
ing it, is regarded as his friend, and feems to 
deferve his love and affedlion. But the man 
who not only folicits, but procures it, is more 
peculiarly confidered as his patron and bene- 
fador, and is entitled to his refped and grati¬ 
tude, The perfon obliged, we are apt to 
think, may, with fome juftice, imagine him- 
felf on a level with the firft: but we cannot 
enter into his fentiments, if he does not feel 
himfelf inferior to the fecond. It is common 
indeed to fay, that we are equally obliged to 
^he mail who has endeavoured to ferve us, as 
to him who adually did fo. It is the fpeech 
which we conftantly make upon every unfuc- 
cefsful attempt of this kind ; but which, like 
all other fine fpeeches, muft be underftood 
with a grain of allowance. The fentiments 
which a man of generofity entertains for the 
friend who fails, may often indeed be nearly 
the fame with thofe which he conceives for 
him who fucceeds: and the more generous 
he is, the more nearly will thofe fentiments 
approach to an exad level. With the truly 
generous, to be beloved, to be efteemed by 
, thofe whom they themfelves think w'orthy of 
efteem, gives more;pleafure, and thereby ex¬ 
cites more gratitude, than all the advantages 
which they ca4 ever exped from thofe fenti- 
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ments. When they lofe thofe advantages, 
therefore, they feera to lofe but a trifle, 
which is fcarce worth regarding. They 
ftill however lofe fomething. Their plea- 
fure therefore, and confequently their grati¬ 
tude, is not perfectly complete: and accord¬ 
ingly if, between the friend who fails and the 
friend who fucceeds, all other circumftances 
are equal, there will, even in the noblefl; and 
the befl; mind, be fome little differenqe of af- 
fedlion in favour of him who fucceeds. Nay, 
fo unjuft are mankind in this refped, that 
though the intended benefit Ihould be pro¬ 
cured, yet if it is not procured by the means 
of a particular benefadtor, they are apt to 
think that lefs gratitude is due to the man, 
who with the belt intentions in the world 
could do no more than help it a little for¬ 
ward. As their gratitude is in this cafe di¬ 
vided among the different perfons who con¬ 
tributed to their pleafure, a fmaller ftiare of 
it feems due to any one. Such a perfon, we 
hear men commonly fay, intended no doubt 
to fetve us; and we really believe exerted 
himfelf to the utmoft of his abilities for that 
purpofe. We are not, however, obliged to 
him for this benefit; fince, had it not been 
for the concurrence of others, all that he 
could have done would never have brought 

it 
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it about. This confideration, they imagine, 
fhould, even in the eyes of the impartial 
fpedator, diminifh the debt which they owe 
to him. The perfon himfelf who has unfuc- 
cefsfully endeavoured to confer a benefit, has 
by no means the fame dependency upon the 
gratitude of the man whom he meant to 
oblige, nor the fame fenfe of his own merit 
towards him, which he would have had in 
the cafe of fuccefs. 

Even the merit of talents and abilities 
which forae accident has hindered from pro¬ 
ducing their eftedls, feems in fome meafure 
imperfect, even to thofe who are fully con¬ 
vinced of their capacity to produce them. 
The general who has been hindered by the 
envy of minifters from gaining fome great 
advantage over the enemies of his country, 
regrets the lofs of the opportunity for ever 
after. Nor is it only upon account of the 
public that he regrets it. He laments that 
he was hindered froin performing an adion 
which would have added a new luftre to his 
charader in his own eyes, as well as in thofe 
of every other perfon. It fatisfies neither 
himfelf nor others to refled that the plan or 
dcfign was all that depended on him, that 
no greater capacity was required to execute 
it than what was neceffary to concert it; that 

he 




he was allowed to be every way capable of 
executing it, and .that, had he been permitted 
to go on, fuccefs was infallible. He ftill did 
not execute it! and though he might defervc 
all the approbation which is due to a magna¬ 
nimous and great defign, he ftill wanted the 
ad:ual merit of having performed a great 
action. To take the management of any 
affair of public concern from the man who 
has almoft brought it to a conclufion, is re¬ 
garded as the moft-invidious injuftice. As 
he had done fo much, he ftiould, we think, 
have been allowed to acquire the complete 
merit of putting an end to it. It was ob- 
jedled to Pompey, that he came in upon the 
victories of Lucullus, and gathered thofe lau¬ 
rels which were due to the fortune and 
valour of another. The glory of Lucullus, 
it feems, was lefs complete even in the opi¬ 
nion of his own friends, when he was not 
permitted to finifh that conqueft which his 
conduct and courage had put in the power 
of almoft any man to finifh. It mortifies an 
architect when his plans are either not ex¬ 
ecuted at all, or when they are fo far altered 
as to fpoil the effect of the building. The 
plan, however, is all that depends upon the 
architect. The whole of his genius is, to 
jgood judges, as completely difcovercd in that 
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as in. the a£lual execution. But a plan does 
not, even to the moft intelligent, give the 
fame pleafure as a noble and magnificent 
building. They may difcover as much both 
of tafte and genius in the one as in the other. 
But their effeds are ftill vaftly different, and 
the amufement derived from the firft never 
approaches to the wonder and admiration 
which are fometimes excited by the fecond. 
We may believe of many men, that their ta¬ 
lents are fuperior to thofe of Caefar and Alex¬ 
ander ; and that in the fame fituatious they 
would perform flill greater actions. In the 
mean time, however, we do not behold them 
with that aftonifliment and admiration with 
which thofe two heroes have been regarded 
in all ages and nations. The calm judg-^ 
mcnts of the mind may approve of them 
more, but they want the fplendour of great 
actions to dazzle and tfanfport it. The fupe- 
riority of virtues and talents has not, even 
upon thofe who acknowledge that fuperior- 
ity, the fame effed with the fuperiority of 
achievements. 

As the merit of an unfuccefsful attempt to 
do good feems thus, in the eyes of ungrateful 
mankind, to be diminifhed by the mifcarriage, 
fo does likewlfe the demerit of an iinfucceff- 
ful attempt to do evil. The defign to com¬ 
mit 
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mic a crime, how clearly foever it may be 
proved, is fcarcely ever punilhed with the fame 
feverity as the actual commiffion of it. The 
cafe of treafon is perhaps the only exception 
That crime immediately afie€ling the being 
of the government itfelf, the government is 
naturally more jealous of it than of any 
other. In the punifiiment of treafon, the fo- 
vereign refents the injuries which are imme¬ 
diately done to himfelf: in the punilhment 
of other crimes, he refents thofe which are 
done to other men. It is his own refentment 
which he indulges in the one cafe; it is tliat 
of his fubje(fls which by fympathy he enters 
into in the other. Inthe hrftcafe, therefore, 
as he judges in his own caufe, he is very apt 
to be more violent and fanguinary in his 
punilhments than the impartial fpedlator can 
approve of. His refentment too rifes h.ere 
upon fmaller occafions, and does not always, 
as in other cafes, wait for the perpetration of 
the crime, or even for the attempt to commit 
it. A treafonable concert, though nothing 
has been done, or even attempted in confe- 
quence of it, nay, a treafonable converfation, 
is in many countries puniflied in the fame 
manner as the actual commiffion of treafon. 
With regard to all other crimes, the mere 
defign, upon which no attempt lias followed, 
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is feldom puniflied at al), and is never pu- 
nifhed feverely. A criminal defign, and a 
criminal adion, it may be faid, indeed, do 
not -neceflarily fuppofe the fame degree of 
depravity, and ought not therefore to be fub- 
jeded to the fame punifhment. We are 
capable, it may be faid, of refolving, and even 
of taking meafures to execute, many things, 
which, when it comes to the point, we feel 
ourfelves altogether incapable of executing. 
But this reafon can have no place when the 


defign has been carried the length of the laft 
attempt. The man, however, who fires a 
piftol at his enemy, but mifles him, is pu- 
niftied with death by the laws of fcarcely any 
country. By the old law of Scotland, though 
he fhould wound him, yet unlefs death en- 
fues within a certain time, the aflaflin is not 
liable to the laft punifliment. The refent- 
ment of mankind, however, runs fo high 
anainft this crime, their terror for the man 

O • • • 

who fliows himfelf capable of committing it, 
is fo great, that the mere attempt to commit 
it ought in all countries to be capital. The 
attempt to commit fmaller crimes is almoft 
always punifhed very lightly, and fometimes 
is not punilhed at all. The thief, whofe hand 
has been caught in his neighbour’s pocket be¬ 
fore he had taken any thing out of it, is. 
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punifhed wlih ignominy only. If he had 
got time to take away an handkerchief, he 
■would have been put to death. The houfe- 
breaker, who has been found fetting a ladder 
to his neighbour’s window, but had not got 
into it, is not expofed to the capital punifh- 
ment. The attempt to ravifh is not punillied 
as a rape. The attempt to feduce a married 
woman is not puniflied at all, though feduc- 
tion is punilhed feverely. Our refentment 
againft the perfon who only attempted to do 
a mifehief, is feluom fo (liong as to bear us 
out in infliding the fame punilhment upon 
him, which we fliould have thought due if 
he had adually done it. In the one cafe, 
the joy of our deliverance alleviates our fenfe 
of the atrocity of his condud; in the other 
the grief of our misfortune increafes it. His 
real demerit, however, is undoubtedly the 
fame in both cafes, fince his intentions were 
equally criminal; and there is in this refped, 
therefore, an irregularity in the fentiments of 
all men, and a confequent relaxation of dif- 
cipline, in the laws of, I believe, all nations, 
of the moft civilized, as well as of the moft 
barbarous. The humanity of a civilized 
people difpofes them either to difpenfe w'ith, 
or to mitigate punifliments wherever their 
natural indignation is not goaded on by the 

con- 



confequences of the crime. Barbarians, on 
the other hand, when no adual confequence 
has happened from any adtion, are not apt to 
be very delicate or inquifitive about the mo¬ 
tives. 

The perfon, him.felf, wdiO either from paf- 
fion, or from the influence of bad company, 
has refolved, and perhaps taken meafures to 
perpetrate fome crime, but who has fortu¬ 
nately been prevented by an accident, which 
put it out of Ills power, is fure, if he has any 
remains of confcience, to regard this event 
all his life after as a great and fignal deliver¬ 
ance. He can never think of it without re¬ 
turning thanks to Heaven for having been 
thus gracioufly pleafed to fave him from the 
guilt in which he was juft ready to plunge 
himfelf, and to hinder him from rendering 
all the reft of his life a feene of horror, re- 
morfe, and repentance. But though his 
hands are innocent, he is confeious that 
his heart is equally guilty as if he had actu¬ 
ally executed what he was fo fully refolved 
upon. It gives great cafe to his confeienge, 
however, to confider that the crime was not 
executed, though he knows that the failure 
arofe from no virtue in him. He ftill con- 
liders himfelt as lefs deferving of punifliment 
and refentment j and this good fortune either 
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ditninifhes, or takes away altogether, all fenfe 
of guilt. To, remember how much he was 
refolved upon it, has no other elfedl than to 
make him regard his efcape as the greater 
and more miraculous : for he ftill fancies that 
he has efcaped, and he looks back upon the 
danger to which his peace of mind was ex- 
pofed, with that terror, with .which one who 
is in fafety may fometimes remember the 
hazard he was of falling over a precipice, and 
fliudder with horror at the thought. 

2. The fecond effed of this influence of 
fortune, is to increafe our fenfe of the merit 
or demerit of adions beyond what is due to 
the motives or affedion from which they 
proceed, when they happen to give occafion 
to extraordinary pleafure or pain. The 
agreeable or difagreeable effeds of the adion 
often throw a fliadow of merit or demerit 
upon the agent, though in his intention 
there was nothing that deferved either praife 
or blame, or at leaft that deferved them in 
the degree in which we are apt to beftow 
them. Thus, even the meffenger of bad 
news is difagreeable to us, and, on the con¬ 
trary, we feel a fort of gratitude for the man 
who brings us good tidings. For a moment 
we look upon them both as the authors, the 
one of our good, the other of our bad for- 
voL, I. p tune, 
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tune, and regard them in feme meafure as if 
they had really brought about the events 
which they only give an account of. The 
firft author of our joy is naturally the objed 
of a tranfitory gratitude: we embrace him 
with warmth and alfedion, and fhould be 
glad, during the inftant of our profperity, to 
reward him as for fome fignal fervice. By 
the cuftom of all courts, the officer who 
brings the news of a vidory, is entitled to 
confiderable preferments, and the general al¬ 
ways chufes one of his principal favourites to 
go upon fo agreeable an, errand. Tlie firft 
author of our I'orrow isj on the contrary, juft 
as naturally the objed of a tranfitory refent- 
ment. We' can fcarce avoid looking upon 
him with chagrin and uneafinefs; and the 
rude and brutal are apt to vent upon him 
that fpleen which his intelligence gives occa- 
fion ro. Tigranes, king of Armenia, ftruck 
off the head of the man who brought him the 
firft account of the approach of a formidable 
enemy. To punifh' in this manner the au¬ 
thor of bad tidings, feems barbarous and in¬ 
human : yet, to reward the meffenger of 
good news, is not difagreeable to usj we 
think it fuitable to the bounty of kings. But 
why do we make this difference, fince, if 
there is no fault in the one, neither is there 
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. any merit in the other ? It isbecaufe any fort 
ofxeafon fee'ins fufficientto authorize the ex¬ 
ertion of the focial and benevolent afFe(Stiohs; 
but it requires the moft folid and fubftantial 
to make us enter into that of the unfocial and 
malevolent. 

But though in general we are averfe to 
enter into the unfocial and malevolent affec¬ 
tions, though we lay it down for a rule that 
we ought never to approve of their gratifica¬ 
tion, unlefs fo far as the malicious and unjuft 
intention of the perfon, againft whom they 
are direded, renders him their proper objed; 
yet, upon fome occafions, we relax of this 
feverity. When the negligence of one man 
has occafioned fome unintended damage to 
. another, we generally enter fo far into the 
refentment of the fufferer, as to approve of 
his infliding a punifhment upon the offender 
much heyond what the offence would have 
appeared to deferve,’had no fuch unlucky 
consequence followed from it. 

There is a degree of negligence which 
would appear to deferve fome chaftifement 
though it fhould occafion no damage to any 
body. Thus, if a perfon ftiouTd throw a 
large ftone over a wall into a public ftreCt 
, without giving warning to thofe who might 
be paffing by, and without regarding where 
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it was likely to fall, he would undoubtedly 
deferve fome chaftifement. A very accurate 
police would punifh fo abfurd an adlion, even 
though it had done no mifchief. The per- 
fon who has been guilty of it, fhows an in- 
folent contempt of the happinefs and fafety of 
Others. There is real injuftice in his con- 
dud. He watitonly expofes his neighbour 
to what no man in his fenfes would chufe 
to expofe himfelf, ^nd evidently wants that 
fenfe of what is due to his fellow-creatures 
which is the bafis of juftice and of fociety. 
Grofs negligence therefore is, in the law, faid 
to be alraoft equal to malicious defign''’^. 
When any unlucky confcquences happen 
from [fucl> careleffnefs, the perfon w'ho has 
been guilty of it is often puniflied as if he 
had really intended thofe confequences; and 
his condud, which was only thoughtlefs and 
infolent, and what deferved fome chaftife¬ 
ment, is confidered as atrocious, and as li¬ 
able to the fevereft punilliment. Thus if, by 
the imprudent adion above mentioned, he 
(hould accidentally kill a man, he is, by the 
laws of many countries, particularly by the 
old law of Scotland, liable to the laft punifti- 
meni. And though this is, no doubt, excef- 

* Lata culpa prope dolum eft. 
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fively fevere, it is not altogether inconfiftent 
with our natural fentiments. Our juft indig¬ 
nation againft the folly and inhumanity of 
his condudt is exafperated by our fympathy 
with the unfortunate fufferer. Nothing, 
however, would appear more Ihocking to 
our natural fenfe of equity, than to bring a 
man to the fcaffold merely for having thrown 
a ftone carelefsly into the ftreet without 
hurting any body. The folly and inhuma¬ 
nity of his condudf, however, would in this 
cafe be the fame; but ftill our fentiments 
\YOuld be very different. The confideration 
of this difference may fatisfy us how much 
the indignation even of the fpedator, is apt 
to be animated by the adlual confequences of 
,the adlion. In cafes of this kind there will, 
if I am not miftaken, be found a great degree 
of feverity in the laws of almoft all nations; 
as I have already obferved, that in thofe of 
an oppofite kind there was a very general 
relaxation of difcipline. 

There is another degree of negligence 
which does not involve in it any fort of in- 
juftice. The perfon who is guilty of it treats 
his neighbour as he treats himfelf, means no 
harm to any body, and is far from enter¬ 
taining any infolent contempt for the fafety 
and happinefs of others. He is not, how- 
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ever, fo careful and circumfpedi in his con- 
dud: as he ought to be, and deferves upon 
this account fome degree of blame and cen- 
fure, but no fort of punifliment. Yet if, by 
a negligence* of this kind, he fliould occa- 
fion fome damage to another perfon, he is by 
the laws of, I believe, all countries, obliged 
to compenfate it. And though this is, no 
doubt, a real punifliment, and what no mor¬ 
tal would have thought of infliding upon 
, him, had it/not been for the unlucky acci¬ 
dent which his condud gave occafion to; yet 
this decifion of the law is approved of by the 
natural fentiments of all mankind. Nothing, 
we think, can be more juft than that one 
man fliould not fuffer by the careleflTnefs of 
another j and that the damage occafioned by 
blamable negligence, fliould be made up by 
the perfon who is guilty of it. 

There is another Ipecies of negligence j*, 
which confifts merely in a want of the moft 
anxious timidity and circumfpedion, with re¬ 
gard to all the polfible confequences of our ac¬ 
tions. The want of this painful attention, 
when no bad confequences follow from it, is fo 
far from being regarded as blamable, that the 
contrary quality is rather confidered as fuch. 


That 
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That timid circumfpe£lion which is afraid of 
every thing, is never regarded as a virtue, but 
as a quality which more than any other in¬ 
capacitates for adlion and bufin^fs. Yet 
when, from a want of this exceflive care, a 
perlon happens to occafion fome damage to 
another, he is often by the law obliged to 
compenfate it. Thus, by the Aquilian law, 
the man, who not being able to manage 
a horfe that had accidentally taken fright, 
fhould happen to ride down his neighbour’s 
flave, is obliged to compenfate the damage. 
When an accident of this kind happens, we 
are apt to think that he ought not to have 
rode fuch a horfe, and to regard his attempt¬ 
ing it as an unpardonable levity; though with¬ 
out this accident we fhould not only have 
made no fuch refledtion, but fhould have 
regarded his refufing it as the effed of timid 
weaknefs, and of an anxiety about merely 
poffible events, which it is to no purpofe to be 
aware of. The perfon himfelf, who by an 
accident even of this kind has involuntarily 
hurt another, feems to have fome fenfe of his 
own ill defert, with regard to him. He natu¬ 
rally runs up to the fufferer to exprefs his 
concern for what has happened, and to make 
every acknowledgment in his power. If 
he has any fenfibility, he neceflatily defires 
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to compenfate the damage, and to do’every¬ 
thing he can to appeafe that animal refenU 
ment, which he is fenfible will be apt to arife 
in the breaft of the fufierer. To make no 
apology, to offer no atonement, is regarded 
as the higheft brutality. Yet why fhould he 
make an apology more than any other per- 
fon ? Why fhould he, fince he was equally 
innocent, with any other by* ftander, be thus 
fingled out from among all mankind, to make 
up for the bad fortune of another? This 
talk would furely never be impofed upon 
him, did not even the impartial fpedator feel 
fome indulgence for what may be regarded 
as the unjuft refentment of that other. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the final caufe of this Irregularity oj^ 
Sentiments, 

r UCH is the effed of the good or bad con- 
fequence of adions upon the fentiments 
both of the perfon who performs them, and 
of others ; and thus, Fortune, which governs 
the world, has fome influence where we 

fhould 
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fliould be leaft willing to allow her any, _an<l 
diredls in fome meafure the fentiinents of 
mankind, with regard to the charadler and 
condudt both of theinfelves and others. That 
the world judges by the event, and not by 
the defign, has been in all ages the complaint, 
and is the great difcouragement of virtue. 
Every body agrees to the general maxim, 
that as the event does not depend on the 
agent, it ought to have no influence upon 
our fentiraents with regard to the merit or 
propriety of his condudl. But when we 
come to particulars, we find that our fenti- 
ments are fcarce in any one inftance exactly 
conformable to what this equitable maxim 
would dired:. The happy or unprofperous 
event of any adion, is not only apt to give 
us a good or bad opinion of the prudence 
with which it was conduded, but almoft al¬ 
ways too animates our gratitude or refent- 
ment, our fenfe of the merit or demerit of 
the defign. 

Nature, however, when fhe implanted the 
feeds of this irregularity in the human breaft, 
feems, as upon all other occafions, to have 
intended the happinefs and perfedion of the 
fpecies. If the hurtfulnefs of the defign, if 
the malevolence of the affedion, were alone 
the caufes which excited our refentment, 'w» 

Ihould 





ftiould feel all the furies of that paffion 
againft any perfon in vvhofe breaft we fuf- 
pedled or believed fuch defigns or aifedlions 
were harboured, though they had never 
broke out into any adtions. Sentiments, 
thoughts, intentions, would become the ob¬ 
jects of punifhment; and if the indignation 
of mankind run as high againft them as 
againft adions: if the bafenefs of the thought 
which had given birth to no adion, feemed 
in the eyes of the world as much to call aloud 
for vengeance as the bafenefs of the adion, 
every court of judicature would become a 
real inquifition. There would be no fafety 
for the moft innocent and circumfped con- 
dud. Bad wifties, bad views, bad defigns, 
might ftill be fufpeded; and while thefe ex¬ 
cited the fame indignation with bad condud, 
while bad intentions were as much refented 
as bad adions, they would equally expofe the 
perfon to punifhment and refentment. Ac¬ 
tions, therefore, which either produce adual 
evil, or attempt to produce it, and thereby 
put us in the immediate fear of it, are by the 
Author of nature rendered the only proper 
and approved objeds of human puniftiment 
and refentment. Sentiments, defigns, affec¬ 
tions, though it is from thefe that according 
to cool reafon human adions derive their 
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whole merit or demerit, are placed by the great 
Judge of hearts beyond the limits of every 
human jurifdidion, and are referved for the 
cognizance of his own unerring tribunal. 
That neceflary rule of juftice, therefore, that 
men in this life are liable to punilhment for 
their actions only, not for their dcfigns and 
intentions, is founded upon this falutary and 
ufeful irregularity in human fentiments con¬ 
cerning merit or demerit, which at firft fight 
appears fo abfurd and unaccountable. But 
every part of nature, when attentively fur- 
veyed, equally demonftrates the providential 
care of its Author ; and we may admire the 
wifdom and goodnefs of God even in the, 
weaknefs and folly of men. 

Nor is that irregularity of fentiments alto¬ 
gether without its utility, by which the merit 
of an unfuccefsful attempt to ferve, and much 
more that of mere good inclinations and kind 
wilhes, appears to be imperfedt. Man was 
made for adtion, and to promote by the exer¬ 
tion of his faculties fuch changes in the ex¬ 
ternal circumftances both of himfelf and 
others, as may feem moft favourable to the 
happinefs of all. He muft not be fatisfied 
with indolent benevolence, nor fancy himfelf 
the friend of mankind, becaufe in his heart 
he wiflies well to the profperity of the world. 

That 
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That he may call forth the whole vigour of 
his foul, and ftrain every nert^e, in order to 
produce thofe ends which it is the purpofe of 
his being to advance, Nature has taught him, 
that neither himfelf nor mankind can be fully 
fatisfied with his conduft, nor beftow upon it 
the full meafure of applaufe, unlefs he has 
actually produced them. ' He is made to 
know, that the praife of good intentions, 
without the merit of good offices, will be 
but of little avail to excite either the loudeft 
acclamations of the world, or even the high- 
eft degree of felf-applaufe. The man who 
has performed no fingle action of import¬ 
ance, but whofe whole converfation and de¬ 
portment exprefs the jufteft, the nobleft, and 
moft generous fentiments, can be entitled to 
demand no very high reward, even though 
his inutility fhould be owing to nothing but 
the want of an opportunity to ferve. We 
can ftill refufe it him without blame. We 
can ftill afk him. What have you done ? 
What aitual fervice can you produce, to en¬ 
title you to fo great a recompenfe ? We efteem 
you and love you; but we owe you nothing. 
To reward indeed that latent virtue which 
has been ufelefs only for want of an oppor¬ 
tunity to ferve, to beftow upon it thofe ho¬ 
nours and preferments, which, though in 
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fome meafure it may be faid to deferve them, 
it could not with propriety have infilled 
upon, is the effed of the moft divine bene¬ 
volence. To punilh, on the contrary, for the 
afFedions of the heart only, where no crime 
has been committed, is the moft infolent and 
barbarous tyranny. The benevolent affec¬ 
tions feem to deferve moft praife, when they 
do not wait till it becomes almoft a crime for 
them not to exert themfelves. The malevo¬ 
lent, on the contrary, can fcarce be too tardy, 
too flow, or deliberate. 

It is even of confiderable im,portance, that 
the evil which is done without defign fhould 
be regarded as a misfortune to the doer as 
well as to the fufferer. Man is thereby 
taught to reverence the happinefs of his bre¬ 
thren, to tremble left he fhould, even un¬ 
knowingly, do any thing that can hurt them^ 
and to dread that animal refentment which, 
he feels, is ready to burft out againft him, if 
he fliould, without defign, be the unhappy in- 
ftrument of their calamity. As, in the an¬ 
cient heathen religion, that holy ground 
which had been confecrated to fome god, was 
not to be trod upon but upon folemn and ne- 
ceffary occafions, and the men who had even 
ignorantly violated it, became piacular from 
tLat moment, and, until proper atonement 
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fhould be made, incurred the vengeance of 
that powerful and invifible being to whom it 
had been fet apart; fo, by the wifdom of 
Nature, the happinefs of every innocent man 
is, in the fame manner rendered holy, con- 
fecrated, and hedged round againft the ap¬ 
proach of every other man; not to be wan¬ 
tonly trod upon, not even to be, in any re- 
Ipedf, ignorantly and involuntarily violated, 
without requiring fome expiation, fome 
atonement in proportion to the greatnefs of 
fuch undefigned violation. A man of hu- 
manity, who accidentally, and without the 
fmalleft degree of blamable negligence, has 
been the caufe of the death of another man, 
feels himfelf piacular, though not guilty. 
During his whole life he confiders this acci^ 
dent as one of the greateft misfortunes that 
could have befallen him. If the family of 
the flain is poor, and he himfelf in tolerable 
circiimftances, he immediately takes them 
under his protection, and without any other 


merit, thinks thorn entitled to every degree of 
favour and kindnefs. If they are in better 
circumftances he endeavours by every fub- 
ipiflion, by every expreffion of forrow, by 
rendering them ^every good office which he 
can devife or they accept of, to atone for 
what has happened, and to propitiate as much 
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as poffible, their, perhaps natural, though no 
doubt moft unjuft refentinent for the great, 
though involuntarily, offence which he has 
given them. 


The diftrefs which an innocent perfon feels, 
who, by fome accident, has been led to do 
fomething which, if it bad been done with 
knowledge and defign, would have juftlyex- 
pofed him to the deepeft reproach, has given 
occafion to fome of the fineft and moft inter- 
efting fcenes both of the ancient and of the 
modern drama. It is this fallacious fenfe of 
guilt, if I may call it fo, which conftitutes 
the whole diftrefs of Oedipus and Jocafta 
upon the Greek, of Monimia and Ifabella 
upon the Englifli, theatre. They are all of 
them in the higheft degree piacuiar, though 

not one of them is in the fmalleft degree 
guilty. 

Notwithftanding, however, all thefe feem- 
ing irregularities of fentiment, if man Ihould 
unfortunately either give occafion to thofe 
evils which he did not intend, or fail in pro¬ 
ducing that good which he intended. Nature 
has not left his innocence altogether without 
confolation, nor his virtue altogether without 
reward. He then calls to his affiftance that 
juft and equitable maxim. That thofe events 
which did not depend upon our conduit. 
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ought not to diminifli the efteem that is due 
to us. He. fummons up his whole magna¬ 
nimity and flrmnefs of foul, and ftrives to 
regard himfelf, not in the light in which he 
at prefent appears, but In that in which he 
ought to appear, in which he would have 
appeared had his generous defigns been 
crowned with fuccefs, and in which he would 
ftill appear, notwithftanding' their mifcarri- 
age, if the fentiments of mankind were either 
altogether candid and equitable, or even per¬ 
fectly confiftent with themfelves. 7'he more 
candid and humane part of mankind entirely 
go along with the efforts which he thus 
makes to fupport himfelf in his own opinion. 
They exert their whole generohty and great- 
nefs of mind, to corre£t in themfelves this 
irregularity of human nature, and endeavour 
to regard his unfortunate magnanimity In the 
fame light in which, had it been fuccefsful, 
they would, without any fuch generous ex¬ 
ertion, have naturally been difpofed to con- 
fider it. 
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PART III. 

Of the Foundation of our Judgments con¬ 
cerning our own Sentiments and Condudt, 
and of the Senfe of Duty. 



C H A P. I. 

the Principle of Self-approbation and of 
Selfdifapprobation. 

TN the two foregoing parts of this difcourfe, 
I have chiefly confidered the origin and 
foundation of our judgments concerning the 
fentiments and condud of others. I come 
now to confider more particularly the origin 
cf thofe concerning our own. 
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The principle by which we naturally either 
approve or difapprove of our own condudt 
feems to be altogether the fame with that by 
which we exercife the like judgments con¬ 
cerning the conduct of other people. We 
either approve or difapprove of the conduct 
of another man according as we feel that, 
when we bring his cafe home to ourfelves, 
we either can or cannot entirely fympathize 
with the fentiments and motives which di¬ 
rected it. And, in the fame manner, we 
either approve or difapprove of our own con¬ 
duct, according as we feel that, when we 
place ourfelves in the fituation of another 
man, and view it, as it were, with his eyes, 
and from his ftation, we either can or cannot 
entirely enter into and fympathize wnth the 
fentiments and motives which influenced it. 
We can never furvey our own fentiments 
and motives, we can never form any judg¬ 
ment concerning them; unlefs we remove 
ourfelves, as it were, from our own natural 
ftation, and endeavour to view them as at a 
certain diftance from us. But we can do this 
in no other way than by endeavouring to 
view them with the eyes of other people, or 
as other people are likely to view them. 
Whatever judgment we can form concerning 
them, accordingly, muft always bear fome 

fecret 



fecret reference, either to what are, or to 
what, upon a certain condition, would be, 
or to what, we -imagine, ought to be the 
judgment of others. We endeavour to ex¬ 
amine our own conduct as wc imagine any 
other fair and impartial fpedlator would exa- 
amine it. If, upon placing ourfelves in his 
fituation, we thoroughly enter into all il\e 
paflions and motives which influenced it, we 
approve of it, by fympathy with the appro¬ 
bation of this fuppofed equitable judge. If 
otherwife, we enter into his difapprobation, 
and condemn it. 

Were it poflible that a human creature 
could grow up to manhood in fome folitary 
place, without any communication with.his 
own.fpecies, he could no more think of his 
own character, of the propriety or demerit, 
of his own fentiments and condua:, of the 
beauty or deformity of his own mind, than 
of the beauty or deformity of his own face. 
All thefe are objeds which we cannot eafily 
fee, which naturally he does not look at, and 
with regard to which he is provided with no 
mirror which can prefent them to his view. 
Bring him into fociety, and he is immedi¬ 
ately provided with the mirror which he 
wanted before. It is placed in the counte¬ 
nance an.d behaviour of thofe he lives with, 
• 0^2 w'hich 
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•which always mark when they enter into, 
and when they difapprove of his fentiments ; 
and it is here that he firft views the propriety 
and impropriety of his own paffions, the 
beauty and deformity of his own mind. To 
a man who from his birth was a ftranger to 
fociety, the objects of his paffions, the exter¬ 
nal bodies which either pleafed or hurt him, 
would occupy his whole attention. The 
paffions themielves, the defires or averfions, 
the joys or forrows, which thofe obje£ts ex¬ 
cited, though of all things the moft immedi¬ 
ately prefent to him, could fcarce ever be the 
obje<Ss of his thoughts. The idea of them 
could never intereft him fo much as to call 
upon his attentive confideration. The con- 
fideration of his joy could in him excite no 
new joy, nor that of his forrow any new for- 
row, though the confideration of the caufes 
of thofe paffions might often excite both. 
Bring him intoTociety, and all his own paf¬ 
fions will immediately become the caufes of 
new paffions. He wnll obferve that mankind 
approve of fome of them, and are difgulted 
by others. He will be elevated in the one 
cafe, and call down in the other; his defires 
and averfions, his joys and forrows, will now 
often become the caufes of new defires and 
new averfions, new joys and new forrows: 

they 



they ■will now, therefore, interefl; him deeply, 
and often call upon his moft attentive confi- 
deration. 

Our firft ideas of perfonal beauty and de¬ 
formity, are drawn from the fliape and ap¬ 
pearance of others, not from our own. We 
foon become fenfible, however, that others 
exercife the fame criticifm upon us. We 
are pleafed when they approve of our figure, 
and are difobliged when they feem to be dif- 
gufted. We become anxious to know how 
far our appearance deferves either their 
blame or approbation. We examine our 
perlons limb by limb, and by placing our- 
felves before a looking-glafs, or by fome fuch 
expedient, endeavour, as much as poffible, 
to view ourfelves at the diftance and with the 
eyes of other people. If, after this exami- 
nation, we are fatisfied with our own ap¬ 
pearance, we can more eafily fupport the 
moft diladvantageous judgments of others. 
If on the contrary, we are fenfible that we 
are the natural objeds of diftafte, every ap¬ 
pearance of their difapprobation mortifies us 
beyond all meafure. A man who is tolera¬ 
bly handfome, will allow you to laugh at any 
little irregularity in his perfon; but all fuch 
jokes are commonly unfupportable to one 
vyho is really deformed. It is evident, how- 
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ever, that we are anxto.iis about our own 
beauty and deformity, only upon account of 
its eiFe(3: upon others. If we had no con¬ 
nexion with focicty, we fliould be altogether 
indifferent about either. 

In the fame manner our firft moral criti- 
cifms are exercifed upon the chara<ffers and 
condud of other people ; and we are all very 
forward to obferve how each of thefe affeds 
us. But we foon learn, that other people are 
equally frank with regard to our own. We 
become anxious to know how far w^e deferve 
their cenfure or applaufe,and whether to them 
we muff neceffarily appear thofe agreeable or 
difagreeable creatures which they reprefent us. 
V/e begin, upon this account, to examine 
our own paffions and condudf, and to confi- 
der how thefe muft appear to them, by con- 
fidering how they would appear to us if in 
their fituation. We fuppofe ourfelves the 
fpedators of our own behaviour, and endea¬ 
vour to imagine what effedt it would, in this 
light, produce upon us. This is the only 
looking-glafs by which we can, in fome mea- 
fure, with the eyes of other people ferutinize 
the propriety of our own condiid. If in 
this view it pleafes us, we are tolerably fatis- 
fied. We can be more indifferent about the 
applaufe, and, in fome meafure, defpife the 

cenfure 



cenfure of the world ; fecure that, however 
inifunderftood or mifreprefented, we are the 
natural and proper objeds of approbation. 
On the contrary, if we are doubtful about it, 
w'e are often upon that very account, more 
anxious to gain their approbation, and pro¬ 
vided we have not already, as they fay, 
fliaken hands with infamy, we are altogether 
dirtraded at the thoughts of their' cenfure, 

which then ftrikes us with double feveritv. 

<* 

When I endeavour to examine my own 
condud, when 1 endeavour to pafs fentence 
upon it, and either to approve or condemn 
it, it is evident that, in all fuch cafes, I divide 
myfelf, as it were, into two perfons; and 
that I, the examiner and judge, reprefent a 
different charader from that other 1, the per- 
fon whofe condud is examined into, and 
judged of. The firfl is the fpedator, whofe 
fentiments with regard to my own condud I 
endeavour to enter into, by placing myfelf 
in his fituation, and by confidering how it 
would appear to me, when feen from that 
particular point of view. The feco'nd is the 
agent, the perfon whom I properly call my¬ 
felf, and of whofe condud, under the cha¬ 
rader of a fpedator, I was endeavouring to 
form fome opinion. The firfl is the judge; 
the fecond the perfon judged of. But that 
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the judge fhould, in every refpe^t, be thfe 
fame with the perfon judged of, is as impof- 
fible, as that the caufe fhould, in every re- 
fpedt, be the fame with the effed:. 

To be amiable and to be meritorious ; that 
is, to deferve love and to deferve reward, are 
the great characters of virtue; and to be 
odious and punifhable, of vice. But all thefe 
characters have an immediate reference to 
the fentiments of others. Virtue is not faid 
to be amiable or to be meritorious, becaufe 
it is the object of its own love, or of its own 
gratitude; but becaufe it excites thofe fenti¬ 
ments in other men. The confcioufnefs that 
it is the object of fuch favourable regards, is 
the fource of that inward tranquillity and felf- 
fatisfaCtion with which it is naturally at¬ 
tended, as the fufpicion of the contrary gives 
occafion to the torments of vice. What fo 
great happinefs as to be beloved, and to 
know that we deferve to be beloved ? What 
fo great mifery as to be hated, and to kno\Y 
that we deferve to be hated ? 





CHAP. II, 

Of the love of Fraife^ and of that of PralfcT 
'worthinefs) and of the dread of Blame^ 
and of that of Blame-worthinefs , 

1\,JAN naturally defires, not only to be 
loved, but to be lovely ; or to be that 
thing which is the natural and proper obje<9: 
of love. He naturally dreads, not only to 
be hated, but to be hateful; or to be that 
thing which is the natural and proper objedl 
of hatred. He defires not only praife, but 
praife-worthinefs ; or to be that thing which, 
though it Ihould be praifed by nobody, is, 
however, the natural and proper objeft of 
praife. He dreads, not only blame, but 
blame-worthinefs; or to be that thing, which, 
though it Ihould be blamed by nobody, is, 
however, the natural and proper obje<^ of 
blame. 

The love of praife-worthinefs is by no 
means derived altogether from the love of 
praife. Thofe two principles, though they 
referable one another, though they are coa- 

ne(a:ed, 



nedl:ed, and often blended with one another, 
are yet, in many refpe^ls, diftindt and inde¬ 
pendent of one another. 

The love and admiration which we natu¬ 
rally conceive for thofe whofe chara£ler and 
conduit we approve of, neceffarily difpofe us 
to defire to become ourfelves the objeits of 
the like agreeable fentiments, and to be as 
amiable and as admirable as thofe whom we 
love and admire the moft. Emulation, the 
anxious defire that we ourfelves fhould excel, 
is originally founded in our admiration of the" 
excellence of others. Neither can we be 
fatisfied with being merely admired for what 
other people are admired. We muft at leaft 
believe ourfelves to be admirable for what 
they are admirable. But, in order to attain 
this fatisfatlion, we muft become the impar¬ 
tial fpedators of our own charadter and con¬ 
duct. We muft endeavour to view them 
with the eyes of other people, or as other 
people are likely to view them. When feen 
in this light, if they appear to us as we wifh, 
we are happy and contented. But it greatly 
confirms this happinefs and contentment 
when we find that other people, viewing 
them with thofe very eyes with which we, 
in imagination only, were endeavouring to 
view them, fee them precifely in the fame 

light 





light in which we ourfelves had feen them. 
Their approbation neceflarily confirms our 
own felf-approbation. Their praife necef- 
farily ftrengthens our own fenfe of our own 
praifeworthinefs. In this cafe fo far is the 
love of praife-worthinefs from being derived 
altogether from that of praife ; that the love 
of praife feems, at lead in a great meafure, to 
be derived from that of praife-worthinefs. 

The^mofi: fmcere praife can give little plea- 
fure when it cannot be confidered as fome fort 
of proof of praife-worthinefs. It is by no 
means fufficient, that from ignorance or mif- 
take, efteem and admiration fhould in fome 
way or other be beftowed upon us. If we are 
confcious that w^e do not deferve to be fo 
favourably thought of, and that if the truth 
were known we fhould be regarded with 
very different fentiments, our fatisfadion is 
far from being complete. The man who 
applauds us either for aflions which we did 
not perform, or for motives which had no 
fort of influence upon our conduct, applauds 
not us, but another perfon. We can derive 
no fort of fatisfadion from his praifes. To 
us they fhould be more mortifying than any 
cenfure, and fliould perpetually call to our 
minds the moft humbling of all refledions, 
the refledion of what we ought to be, but 
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what we are not. A woman who paints 
could derive, one>fiiould imagine, but little 
vanity from the compliments that are paid 
to her complexion. Thefe, we fhould ex- 
pe<3:j ought rather to put her in mind of the • 
fentiments which her real complexion would \ 
excite, and mortify her the more by the con- 
traft. To be pleafed with fuch groundlefs 
applaufe is a proof of the mofl: fiiperficial 
levity and weaknefs. It is what is properly 
called vanity, and is the foundation of the 
mofl; ridiculous and contemptible vices, the 
vices of affedbation and common lying; 
follies, which, if experience did not teach us 
how common they are, one fhould imagine 
the lead fpark of common fenfe would fave 
us from. The foolifli liar who endeavours 
to excite the admiration of the company, by 
the relation of adventures which never had 
any exiftence ; the important coxcomb, who 
gives himfelf airs of rank and diftindion 
which he well knows he has no juft preten- 
fions to; are both of them, no doubt, pleafed 
with the applaufe which they fancy they 
meet with. But their vanity arifes from fo 
g'rofs an illufion of the imagination that it is 
difficult to conceive how any rational creature 
fhould be impofed upon by it. When they 
place themfelves in the fituation of thofe 
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whom 



■whom they fancy they have deceived, they 
are ftruck with the higheft admiration for 
their own perfons. They look upon thera- 
felves, not in that light in Vv’hich, they know, 
they ought to appear to their companions, 
but in that which they believe their compa¬ 
nions actually look upon them. Their fuper- 
licial weaknefs and trivial folly hinder them 
from ever turning their eyes inwards, or from 
feeing themfclves in that defpicable point of 
view in which their own confciences muft tell 
them that they would appear to every body, 
if the real truth Ihould ever come to be 
known. 

As ignorant and groundlefs praife can give 
no folid joy, no fatisfadion, that will bear any 
ferious examination; fo on the contrary, it 
often gives real comfort to refled, that 
though no praife fliould adually be bellowed 
upon us, our condud, however, has been 
fuch as to deferve it, and has been in every 
refped fuitable to thofe meafures and rules 
by which praife and approbation are natu¬ 
rally and commonly bellowed. We are 
plcafed not only with praife, but with hav¬ 
ing done what is praife-worthy. We are 
pleafed to think that we have rendered our- 
felves the natural objeds of approbation, 
though no approbation Ihould ever adually 

be 
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be beftowed upon us: and we are mortided 
to refled: that we have juflly merited the 
blame of thofe \ve live with, though that fen- 
timent Ihould never adually be exerted 
againft us. The man who is confcious to 
himfelf that he has exadly obferved thofe 
meafures of condud which experience in¬ 
forms him are generally agreeable, refleds 
with fatisfadion on the propriety of his own 
behaviour. When he views it in the light 
in which the impartial fpedator would view 
it, he thoroughly enters into all the motives 
which influenced it. He looks back upon 


every part of it, with pleafure and appioba- 
and though mankind Ihould never be 
acquainted with what- he has done, he re¬ 
gards himfelf not fo much according to the 
light in which they adually regard him, as 
according to that in which they would regard 
him if they were better informed. He an¬ 
ticipates the applaufe and admiration which 
in this cafe would be bellowed upon him, 
and he applauds and admires himfelf by 
fympathy with fentiments, which do not in¬ 
deed atluaily take place, but which the ig¬ 
norance of the public alone hinders from 
taking place, w’hich he knows are the natural 
and ordinary elfedis of fuch condud, which 
his imagination ftrongly conneds with it, 

and 
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and which he has acquired a habit of con¬ 
ceiving as fomething that naturally and in 
propriety ought to follow from it. Men 
have voluntarily thrown away life to acquire 
after death a renown which they could no 
longer enjoy. Their imagination, in the 

mean time, anticipated that fame which was 
in future times to be beftowed upon them. 
Thofc applaufes which they were never to 
hear rung in their ears; the thoughts of that 
admiration, whofe efieds they were never 
to feel, played about their hearts, banifhed 
from their breafts the ftrongeft of all natural 
fears, and tranfported them to perform ac¬ 
tions which feem almoft beyond the reach of 
human nature. But in point of reality there 
is furely no great difference between that ap¬ 
probation which is not to be beftowed till we 
can no longer enjoy it, and that which, in¬ 
deed, is never to be beftowed, but which, 
would be beftowed, if the world was ever 
made to underftand properly the real circum- 
ftances of our behaviour. If the one often 
produces fuch violent effeds, we cannot won¬ 
der that the other fliould always be highly 
♦ 

regarded. 

Nature, when flie formed man for fociety, 
endowed him with an original defire to 
pleafe, and an original averfion to offend his 

brethren. 
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brethren. 'She taught him to feel pleafure in 
their favourable, and pain in their unfavour- 
able regard. She rendered their approbation 
moft flattering and moll agreeable to him for 
its own fake ; and their difapprobation, moft 
mortifying and moft olfenfive. 

' But this defire of the approbation, and this 
averfion to the difapprobation of his brethren 
would not alone have rendered him fit for 
that fociety for which he was made. Nature, 
accordingly has endowed him not only with 
a defire of being approved of, but with a de¬ 
fire of being what ought to be approved of; 
or of being what he himfelf approves of in 
other men. The firft defire could only have 
made .him wifli to appear to be fit for fociety. 
The fecond was necelfary in order to render 
him anxious to be really fit. The firft could 
only have prompted him to the aifedation of 
virtue, and to the concealment of vice. The 


fecond was neceflary in order to infpire him 
with the real love of virtue, and with the 
real abhorrence of vice. In every well-in¬ 
formed mind this fecond defire feems to be 
the ftrongell of the two. It is only the 
weakeft and moft fuperficial of mankind who 
can be much delighted with that praife which 
they theiufelves know to be altogether un¬ 
merited. A weak man may fometiraes be 

pleafed 



pleafed with it, but a wife man rejeds it upon 
all occafions. But, though a wife rtiari feels , 
little pleafure from praife where he knows 
there is no praife-worthinefs, he often feels 
the highefl; in doing what he knows to be 
praife-worthy, though he knows equally well 
that no praife is ever to be bellowed upon it. 
To obtain the approbation of mankind, where 
no approbation is due, can never be an objed 
of any importance to him. To obtain that 
approbation where it is really due, may fome- 
times be an objed of no great importance to 
him. But to be that thing which deferves 
approbation, mull always be an objed of the 
highefl. 

To define or even to accept of praife,-where 
no praife is due, can be the elfed only of the 
moll contemptible vanity. To define it 
where it is really due, is to define no more 
than that a moll elTential ad of juftice fliould 
be done to us. The love of juft fame, of 
true glory, even for its owm fake, and inde¬ 
pendent of any advantage which he can de¬ 
rive from it, is not unworthy even of a wife 
man. He fometimes, however, negleds, and 
even defpifes it; and he is never more apt to 
do fo than when he has the moft perfed afl'ur- 
ance of the perfed propriety of every part of 
his own condud. His felf-approbation, in this 
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, ftands in need of no confirmation from 
the approbation of other men. It is alone 
fufficient, and he is contented with it. This 
felf-approbation, if not the only, is at leaft 
the principal object, about which he can or 
ought to be anxious. The love of it, is the 
' love of virtue. 

As the lov<3 and admiration which we na¬ 
turally conceive for fome charadicrs, difpofe 
us to wi(h to become ourfelves the proper 
objeds of fuch agreeable fentiments; fo the 
liatred and contempt which we as naturally 
conceive for others, difpofe us, perhaps ftill 
. more ftrongly, to dread the very thought of re- 
fembling them in any. refped. Neither is it, 
in this cafe too, fo much the thought of being 
hated and dcfpifed that we are afraid of, 
as that of being hateful and difpicable. We 
dread the thought of doing any thing which 
can render us the juft and proper objeds of 
the hatred and contempt of our fellow-crea- • 
tures; even though we had the moft perfed 
fecLirity that thofe fentiments were never 
adually to be exerted againft us. The man 
who has broke through all thofe meafures of 
condud, which can alone render him agree¬ 
able to mankind, though he fhould have the 
moft perfed alTurance that what he had done 
was for ever to be cfoncealed from every hu- 
, man 
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man eye, it is all to no purpofe. When he 
looks back upon it, and views it in the light 
in which the impartial fpe(3:ator would view 
it, he finds that he can enter into none of the 
motives which influenced it. He is abalhed 
and confounded at the thoughts of it, and 
neceflarily feels a very high degree of that 
fhame which he would be ^expofed to, if his 
actions ftiould ever come to be generally 
known. His imagination, in this cafe too, 
anticipates the contempt and derifion from 
which nothing fives him but the ignorance 
of thofe he lives with. He ftill feels that he 
is the natural objed of thefe fentiments, and 
ftill trembles at the thought of what he would 
fuller, if they were ever adually exerted 
againft him. But if what he had been guilty 
of was not merely one of thofe improprieties 
which are theobjeds of Ample difapprobation, 
but one of thofe enormous crimes which ex¬ 
cite deteftation and refentment, he could 
never think of it, as long as he had any fen- 
fibility left, without feeling all the agony of 
horror and remorfe; and though he could be 
alTured that no man was ever to know it, and 
could even bring himfelf to believe that there 
was no God to revenge it, he would ftill feel 
enough of both thefe fentiments to embitter 
the whole of his life: he wmuld ftill regard 
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himfelf as the natural obje<a of the hatred and 
indignation of all his fellow-creatures; and if 
his heart was not grown callous by the habit 
of crimes, he could not think without terror 
and aftonilhment even of the manner in 
which mankind would look upon him, of 
what would be the expreflion of their coun¬ 
tenance and of their eyes, if the dreadful 
truth Ihould ever come to be known. Thefe 


natural pangs of an affrighted confcience are 
the dsemons, the avenging furies, which, in 
this life, haunt the guilty, which allow them 
neither quiet nor repofe, which often drive 
them to defpair and diftradion, from which 
no affurance of fecrecy can protedl them, 
from which no principle of irreligion can 
entirely deliver them, and from which no¬ 
thing can free them but the vilefl: and moll 
abjed of all ftates, a complete infenfibility to 
honour and infamy, to vice and virtue. Men 
of the moft deteftable charaders, who, in the 
execution of the moft dreadful crimes, had 
taken their meafures fo coolly as to avoid 
even the fufpicion of guilt, have fometimes 
been driven, by the horror of their fituation, 
to difcover, of their own accord, what no 
human fagacity could ever have inveftigated. 
By acknowledging their guilt, by fubmittiiig 

therafelves to the refentment of their offended 
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fellow-citizens, and, by thus fatiating that 
vengeance of which they were fenfible that 
they had become the proper objects, they 
liopecl, by their death to reconcile themfelves, 
at lead in their own imagination, to the natu¬ 
ral fentiments of mankind; to be able to con- 
fider themfelves as lefs worthy of hatred and 
refentment; to atone in fome meafure for 
their crimes, and, by thus becoming the ob- 
jedts, rather of compaffion than of horror, if 
poflible to die in peace and with the forgive- 
nefs of all their fellovv'-creatures. Compared 
to what they felt before the dilcovery, even 
the thought of this, it feems, was happinefs. 

In fuch cafes, the horror of blame-worthi- 


nefs feems, even in perfons who cannot be 
fufpedted of any extraordinary delicacy or 
fenfibility of charadter, completely to con¬ 
quer the dread of blame. In order to allay 
that horror, in order to pacify, in fome de¬ 
gree, the remorfe of their own confcicnces, 
they voluntarily fubmitted themfelves both 
to the reproach and to the piihilhment which 
they knew were due to their crimes, but 
which, at the lame lime, they might eafily 
have avoided. 

They are the*^ mod friv6lous and fuper- 
ficial of mankind only who can be much de¬ 
lighted with that praife which they them- 
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felves know to be altogether unmerited. Un¬ 
merited reproach, however, is frequently 
capable of mortifying very feverely even 
men of more than ordinary conftancy. Men 
of the moft ordinary conftancy, indeed, eafily 
learn to defpife thofe fooHfli tales which arc 
fo frequently circulated in fociety, and which, 
from their- own abfurdity and falfchood, 
never fail to die away in the courfe of a few 
weeks, or of a few days. But an innocent 
man, though of a more than ordinary con¬ 
ftancy, is often not only fliocked, but moft 
feverely mortified by the ferious, though falfe, 
imputation of a crime ; efpccially when that 
imputation happens unfortunately to be fup- 
ported by fome circumftances which give it 
an air of probability. He is humbled to 
find that any body fhould think fo meanly 
of his charader as to fuppofe him capable of 
being guilty of it. ITiough perfedily con- 
fcious of his own innocence, the very impu¬ 
tation feems often, even in his own imagi¬ 
nation, to throw a fhadow of difgrace and 
diftionour upon his charac^Ier. His juft in¬ 
dignation, too, at lo very grofs an injury, 
which, however, it may frequently be impro¬ 
per, and fometimes even impoflible to re¬ 
venge, is itfelf a very painful fenfation. 
There is no greater tormentor of the human 
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breafl; than, violent refentment which cannot 
be gratified. An-innocent man, brought to 
the fcaffold by the falfe imputation of an in¬ 
famous or odious crime, fuffers the moft 
cruel misfortune which it is poffible for inno¬ 
cence to fuffer. The agony of his mind 
may, in this cafe, frequently be greater than 
that of thole who fulfer for the like crimes, 
of which they have been actually guilty. 
Profligate criminals fuch as common thieves 
and highwaymen, have frequenty little fenfe 
of the bafenefs of their own condudl, and con- 
fequently no remorle. Without troubling 
themfelves about the juftice or injuftice of the 
puniflrmeiit, they have always been accuf- 
tomed to look upon the gibbet as a lor very 
likely to fall to them. W^hen it r’oes tall to 
them, therefore,they confider theti.felves only 
as not quite fo lucky as fome of their com¬ 
panions, and fubmit to their fortune, without 
any other uneafinefs than what may arile from 
the fear of death; a fear which, even bv fuch 
worthlefs wmetches, we frequently fee, can be 
fo eafily, and fo very completely conquered. 
The innocent man, on the contrary, over and 
above the uneafinefs which this fear may oc- 
cafion, is tormented by his own indignation 
,at the injuftice which has been done to him. 
He is ftruck with horror at the thoughts of 
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the infamy which the punifliment may Ihed 
upon his memory, and forefees, with the 
moft exquifite anguifli, that he is hereafter 
to be remembered by his deareft friends and 
relations, not with regret and affedion, but 
with jfhame, and even with horror for his 
fuppofed difgraceful condud: and the fhades 
of death appear to clofe round him with a 
darker and more melancholy gloom than na¬ 
turally belongs to them. Such fatal acci¬ 
dents, for the tranquillity of mankind, it is 
to be hoped, happen very rarely in any 
country; but they happen fometimes in all 
countries, even in thofe where jullice is in 
general very well adminiftered. The unfor¬ 
tunate Galas, a man of much more than ordi¬ 
nary conftancy (broke upon the wheel and 
burnt at Tholoufe for the fuppofed murder 
of hi? own fon, of which he was perfedly in¬ 
nocent), feemed, with his laft breath, to depre¬ 
cate, not fo much the cruelty of the punilh- 
ment, as the difgrace which the imputation 
might bring upon his memory. After he had 
been broke, and was juft going to be thrown 
into the fire, the monk who attended the exe¬ 
cution, exhorted him to confefs the crime for 
which he had been condemned. My father, 
faid Galas, can you yourfelf bring yourfelf to 
bdieye that I am guilty ? 


To 



To perfons In fuch unfortunate clrcum- 
ftances, that humble philofophy which con¬ 
fines its views to this life, can aftbrd, perhaps, 
but little confolation. Every thing that 
could render either life or death rcfpedtable 
is taken from them. They are condemned 
to death and to everlafting infamy. Reli¬ 
gion can alone alford them any efredtual 
comfort. She alone can tell them, that it 
is of little importance what man may think 
of their condudt, while the all-feeing Judge of 
the world approves of it. She alone can pre- 
fent to them the view of another world; a 
world of more candour, humanity, and juf- 
tice, than the prefent; where their innocence 
is in due time to be declared, and their virtue 
to be finally rewarded: and the lame great 
principle which can alone ftrike terror into 
triumphant vice, affords the only effedual 
confolation to difgraced and infulted inno¬ 
cence. 

In fmaller offences, as well as in greater 
crimes, it frequently happens that a perfon of 
fenfibility is much more hurt by the unjuff 
imputation, than the real criminal is by the 
adtual guilt, A woman of gallantry laughs 
even at the well-founded furmifes which arc 
circulated concerning her condudt. The 
worft foynded furmife of the fame kind is a 
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mortal ftab to an innocent virgin. 


The per- 

fon who is deliberately guilty of a difgraceful 
adtion, we may lay it down, I believe, as a 
general rule, can feldom have much lenfe of 
the difgrace; and the perfon who is habitu¬ 
ally guilty of it, can fcarce ever have any. 

When every man, even of middling under- 
ftanding, fo readily defpifes unmerited ap- 
ptaufe, bow it comes to pafs that unme¬ 
rited reproach jfhoulcl often be capable of 
mortifying fo feverely men of the foundeft 
and beft judgment, may, perhaps, deferve 
Ibme confideration. 

Pain, I have already had occalion to ob- 
fervc, is, in almoft all cafes, a more pungent 
fenfation than the oppofite.and correfpondent 
pleafure. The one, almoft always, deprefles 
us much more below the ordinary, or what 
may be called the natural Hate of our happi- 
nefs, than the other ever raifes us above it. 
A man of fenfibility is apt to be-more hu ni- 
liated by juft cenfure than he is ever elevated 
by juft applaufe. Unmerited applaufe a wife 
man rejeds with contempt upon all occa- 
fibns ; but he often feels very feverely the in- 
juftice of unmerited cenfure. By fuffering 
himfelf to be applauded for what he has not 
performed, by affuming a merit which does 
not belong to him, he feels that he is guilty 

of 



of a mean falfehood, and deferves, not the 
admiration, but the contempt of thofe very 
perfbns who, by miftake, had been led to ad¬ 
mire him. It inay, perhaps, give him fomo 
well-founded pleafure to find that he has 
been, by many people, thought capable of 
performing what he did not perform. Bur, 
though he may be obliged to his friends for 
their good opinion he would think himfelf 
guilty of the greateft bafenels if he did not 
immediately undeceive them. It gives him 
little pleafure to look upon himfelf in the 
light in which other people adually look 
upon him, when he is confcious that, if they 
knew the truth, they -would look upon him 
in a very different light. A w^eak man, 
however, is often much delighted with vievvr 
ing himfelf in this falfe and delufive light. 
He affuines the merit of every laudable adfion 
' that is afcribed to him, and pretends to that 
of many which nobody ever thought of 
afcribing to him. He pretends to have done 
vrhat he never did, to have written what an¬ 
other wrote, to have invented what another 
difcovered; smd is led into all the miferable 
vices of plagiarifm and common lying. But 
though no man of middling good fenfe can 
derive much pleafure from the imputation of 
^ laudable action which he never performed, 
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yet a wife man may fufTer great pain from the 
ferious imputation of a crime which he never 
committed. Nature, in this cafe, has ren¬ 
dered the pain, not only more pungent tiian 
the oppofite and correfpondent pleafure, but 
ihe has rendered it fo in a much greater than 
the ordinary degree. A denial rids a man 
at once of the foolifli and ridiculous pleafure; 
but it will not always rid him of the pain. 
When he refufes the merit which is afcribed 
to him, nobody doubts his veracity. It may 
be doubted when he denies the crime which 
he is accufed of. He is at once enraged at 
the falfehood of the imputation, and mortified 
to find that any credit Ihould be given to it. 
He feels that his charadler is not fufficient to 
proted: him. He feels that his brethren, far 
fi,-om looking upon him in that light in 
which he anxioufly defires to be viewed by 
them, think him capable of being guilty of 
what he is accufed of. He knows perfectly 
that he has not been guilty. He knows per- 
fedly what he has done; but perhaps, fcarce 
any man can know perfedly what he himfelf 
is capable of doing. What the peculiar con- 
ftitution of liis own mind may or may not 
admit of, is, perhaps, more or Icfs a matter of 
doubt to every man. The trufl: and good 
opinion of Ids friends and neighbours, tend 

more 



more than any thing to relieve him from this 
moft difagreeable doubt; their diftruft and 
unfavourable opinion to increafe it. He 
may think himlelf very confident that their 
unfavourable judgment is wrong: but this 
confidence can feldom be fo great as to hin- 
.der that judgment from making fome impref- 
fion upon him; and the greater his fenfibility, 
the greater his delicacy, the greater his worth 
in Ihort, this impreffion is likely to be the 
greater. 

The agreement or difagreement both of 
the fentiments and judgments of other peo- 
\)le with our own, is, in all cafes, it muft be 
obferved, of more or lefs importance to us, 
exadtly in proportion as w-e ourfelves are 
more or lefs uncertain about the propriety of 
bur owm fentiments, about the accuracy of 
our own judgments. 

A man of fenfibility may fometimes feel 
great uneafinefs left he fliould have yielded 
too much even to what may be called an ho¬ 
nourable paffion; to his juft indignation, per¬ 
haps, at the injury which may have been 
done either to himfelf or to his friend. He 
is anxioufly afraid left, meaning only to a£t 
with fpirit, and to do juftice, he may, from 
the too great vehemence of his emotion, 
have done a real injury to fome other perfon ; 

who, 





who, though not innocent, may not have 
been altogether fo guilty as he at firft appre¬ 
hended. The opinion of other people be¬ 
comes, in this cafe, of the utmoft importance 
to him. Their approbation is the moft heal¬ 
ing balfam; their difapprobation, the bittereft 
and moft tormenting poifon that can be 
poured into his uneafy mind. When he is 
perfedlly faiisfied with every part of his own 
condudt, the judgment of other people is 
often of lefs importance to him. 

There are fome very noble and beautiful 
arts, in which the degree of excellence can 
be determined only by a certain nicety of 
tafte, of which the decifions, however, appear 
always, in fome meafure uncertain. There 
are others, in which the fuccefs admits, either 
of clear demonftration, or very fatisfa<ftory 
proof. Among the candidates for excellence 
in thofe different arts, the anxiety about the 
public opinion is always much greater in the 
former than in the latter. 

The beauty of poetry is a matter of fuch 
nicety, that a young beginner can fcarce ever 
be certain that he has attained it. Nothing 
delights him fo much, therefore, as the 
favourable judgments of his friends and of the 
public; and nothing mortifies him fo feverely 
as the contrary. The one eftablifhes, the 

other 
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other fliakes, the good opinion which he is 
anxious to entertain concerning'his own per¬ 
formances. Experience and luccefs may in 
time give him a little more confidence in his 
own judgment. He is at all times, how¬ 
ever, liable to be moft fevtrely mortified by 
the unfavourable judgments of the public. 
Racine was fo difgufted by the indifferent 
fuccefs of his Pheedra, the fineft tragedy, per¬ 
haps, that is extant in any language, that, 
though in the vigour of his life, and at the 
height of his abilities, he relolved to write no 
more for the ftage. That great poet iifed 
frequently to tell his fon tiiat the mofi paltry 
and impertinent criticifra had'always given 
him more pain than the highefl and jufteft 
eulogy had ever given him pleafure. The 
extreme fenfibility of Voltaire to the flighteft 
cenfuie of the fame kind is well known to 
every body. The Dunciad of Mr. Pope is 
an everlafling monument of how much the 
moft corredf, as weil as the moft elegant and 
harmonious of all the Englifh poets, had been 
hurt by the criticifms of the loweft and moft 
contemptible authors. Gray (who joins to 
the fublimity of Milton the elegance and har¬ 
mony of Pope, and to whom nothing is 
wanting to render him, perhaps, the firft 
poet in the Englifh language, but to have 
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written a little more) is faid to have been fo 
much hurt by a foolifli and impertinent pa¬ 
rody of two of his fineft odes, that he never 
afterwards attempted any confiderable work. 
Thofe men of letters who value themfelves 
upon what is called fine writing in profe, 
approach fomewhat to the fenfibility of poets. 

Mathematicians on the contrary, who 
may have the moft perfect affurance, both of 
the truth and of the importance of their dif- 
coveries, are frequently very indifferent about 
the reception which they may meet with 
from the public. The two greatefl; mathe¬ 
maticians that I ever have had the honour to 


be known to, and, I believe the two greateft 
that have lived in my time. Dr. Robert Simp- 
fon of Glafgow, and Dr. Matthew Stewart of 
Edinburgh never feemed to feel even the 
flighteft uneafinefs from the neglect with 
which the ignorance of the public received 
fome of their moft valuable works. The 
great work of Sir Ifaac Newton, his Mathe~ 
matical Principles of Natural Philofophy^ I 
have been told, was for feveral years ne- 
gleded by the public. The tranquillity of 
that great man, it is probable, never fuffered, 
upon that account, the interruption of a fin- 
gle quarter of an hour. Natural philofo- 
phers, in their independency upon the public 

opinion, 



opinion, approach nearly to mathematicians, 
and, in their judgments concerning the meric 
of their own difcoveries and obfervations, en¬ 
joy fome degree , of the fame fecurity and 
tranquillity. 

The morals of thofe different claffes of 
men of letters are, perhaps, fometimes 
fomewhat afiedted by this very great differ¬ 
ence in their fituation with regard to the 
public. 

Mathematicians and natural philofophers, 
from their independency upon the public 
opinion, have little temptation to form them- 
felves into fadtions and cabals, either for the 
fupport of their own reputation, or for the 
depreffion of that of their rivals. They are 
almoft always men of the moft amiable fim- 
plicity of manners, who live in good har¬ 
mony with one another, are the friends of 
one another’s reputation, enter into no in¬ 
trigue in order to fecure the public applaufe, 
but are pleafed when their works are ap¬ 
proved of, without being either much vexed 
or very angry when they are negledled. 

It is not always the fame cafe with poets, 
or with thofe who value themfelves upon 
what is called fine writing. They are very 
« apt to divide themfelves into a fort of literary 
fadlions; each cabal being often avowedly 
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and almofl: always fecretly, the mortal ene¬ 
my of the reputation of every other, and 
employing all the mean arts of intrigue and 
folicitation to preoccupy the public opinion 
in favour of the works of its own members, 
and againft thofe of its enemies and rivals. In 
France, Defpreaux and Racine did not think 
it below them to fet themfelves at the head 
of a literary cabal in order to deprefs the re¬ 
putation, firft of Quinault and Perrault, and 
afterwards of Fontenelle and La Motte, and 
even to treat the good La Fontaine with a 
fpecies of moft difrefpediful kindnefs. In 
England, the amiable Mr. Addifon did not 
think it unworthy of his gentle and modeft 
chara<fter to fet himfelf at the head of a little 
cabal of the fame kind, in order to keep 
down the rifmg reputation of Mr. Pope. 
Mr. Fontenelle, in writing the lives and cha¬ 
racters of the members of the academy of 
fciences, a fociety of mathematicians- and 
natural philofophers, has frequent opportu¬ 
nities of celebrating the amiable fimplicity 
of their manners ; a quality which, he ob- 
ferves, was fo univerfal among them as to be 
charaCteriftical, rather of that whole clafs of 
men of letters, than of any individual. 


Mr. D’Alembert, in writing the lives and 
characters of the members of the French aca- 
6 demy. 
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demy, a fociety of poets and fine writers, or 
tliofe who are fuppofed to be fuch, feems not 
to have had fuch frequent opportunities of 
making *any remark of this kind, and no¬ 
where pretends to reprefent this amiable 
quality as charaderiftical of that clafs of men 
of letters whom he celebrates. 

Our uncertainty concerning our own merit, 
and our anxiety to think favourably of it, 
fhould together naturally enough make us 
defirous to know the opinion of other people 
concerning it; to be more than ordinarily 
elevated when that opinion is favourable, and 
to be more than ordinarily mortified when it 
is otherwife : but they fhould not make us 
defirous either of obtaining the favourable, or 
of avoiding the unfavourable opinion, by in¬ 
trigue and cabal. When a man has bribed 
all the judges, the moft unanimous decifion 
of the court, though it may gain him his 
law-fuit, cannot give him any alTurance that 
he was in the right: and had he carried on 
his law-fuit merely to fatisfy himfelf that he 
was in the right, he never would have bribed 
the judges. But though he wiftied to find 
himfelf in the right, he wifhed likewife to 
gain his law-fuit; and therefore he bribed 
the judges. If praife were of no confe- 
quence to us, but as a proof of our own 

s 2 praife- 
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pralfe-worthinefs, we never fliould endeavour 
to obtain it by unfair means. But, though 
to.wifemenit is, at leaft in doubtful cafes, 
of principal confequence upon this account; 

. it is likewife of fome confequence upon its 
own account: and therefore (we cannot, in¬ 
deed, upon fuch occalions, call them wife 
men, but) men very much above the com¬ 
mon level have fometimes attempted both to 
obtain praife and to avoid blame, by very 
unfair means. 

Praife and blame cxprefs what actually arej 
praife-worthinefs and blame-worthinefs, what 
naturally ought to be the fentiments of other 
people with regard to our chara( 3 ;er and con- 
duft. The love of praife is the defire of ob¬ 
taining the favourable fentiments of our 
brethren. The love of praife-worthineis is • 
the defire of rendering ourfelvcs the proper 
objedls-of thofe fentiments. So far thole two 
principles refcmble and are akin to one 
another. The-'like affinity and refemblance' 
take place between the dread of blame and 
that of blame-worthinefs. 

The man w’ho defires to do, or who actu¬ 
ally does, a praife-worthy aClion, may like¬ 
wife defire the praife which is due to it, and 
fometimes, perhaps, more than is due to it. 

’"The two principles are in this cafe blended 

together^ 
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together. How far his condu<Sb may have 
been influenced by the one, and how far by 
the other, may frequently be unknown even 
to himfelf. It muft almoft always be fo to 
other people. They who are difpofed to 
leflen the merit of his eondud: impute it 
chiefly or altogether to the mere love of 
praife, or to what they call mere vanity. 
They who are difpofed to think more favour¬ 
ably of it, impute it chiefly or altogether to the 
love of praife-worthinefs; to the love of what 
is really honourable and noble in human con- 
dud ; to the defire not merely of obtaining, 
but of deferving the approbation and applaufe 
of his brethren. The imagination of the 
fpodator throws upon it either the one co¬ 
lour or the other, according either to his 
habits of thinking, or to the favour or diflike 
which he may bear to the perfon whofe con- 
dud; he is confidering. 

Some fplenetic philofop^iers, in judging of 
human nature, have done as peevifli indivi¬ 
duals are apt to do in judging of the condud: 
of one another, and have imputed to the 
love of praife, or to what they call vanity, 
every adion which ought to be afcribed to 
that of praife-worthinefs. I fliall hereafter 
jtave occafion to give an account of forae qf 
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their fyftems, and fhall’not at prefent flop to 
examine them. 

Very few men can be fatisfied v/ith their 
own private confcioufnefs that they have at¬ 
tained thofe qualities, or performed thofe 
ailions, which they adrnire and think praife- 
W’orthy in other people; unlefs it is, at the 
fame time, generally acknowledged that they 
polfefs the one, or have performed the other j 
or, in other words, unlefs they have actually 
obtained that praife which they think due 
both to the one and to the other. In this 
refped, however, men differ confiderably 
from one another. Some feem indifferent 
about the praife, when, in their own minds, 
they are perfectly fatished that they have 
attained the praife-worthinefs. Others ap¬ 
pear much lefs anxious about the praife-wor¬ 
thinefs than about the praife. 

No man can be completely, or even toler¬ 
ably fatisfied, with having avoided every 
thing blame-worthy in his condudt; unlefs 
he has likewife avoided the blame or the re¬ 
proach. A wife man may frequently negledb 
praife, even when he has bell deferved it j but, 
in all matters of ferious confequence, he will 
moft carefully endeavour fo to regulate his 
fondud as to avoid, not only blame-worthi- 



nefs, but, as much as poflible, every proba¬ 
ble imputation of blame. He will never, 
indeed, avoid blame by doing any thing 
which he judges blame-worthy; by omitting 
any part of his duty, or by neglecting any 
opportunity of doing any thing which he 
judges to be really and greatly praife-worthy. 
But, with thefe modifications, he will moft 
anxioufly and carefully avoid it. To fhow 
much anxiety about praife, even for praife- 
worthy aClions, is feldom a mark of great 
wifdom, but generally of fome degree of 
weaknefs. But, in being anxious to avoid 
the fliadow of blame or reproach, there may 
be no weaknefs, but frequently the moft 
praife-worthy prudence. 

“ Many people,” fays Cicero, “ defpife 

glory, who are yet more feverely mortified 
“ by unjuft reproach; and that moft incon- 
“ fiftently.” This inconfiftency, however, 
feems to be founded in the unalterable prin¬ 
ciples of human nature. 

The all-wife Author of Nature has, in this 
manner, taught man to refpeCt the fentiments 
and judgments of his brethren; to be more 
or lefs pleafed when they approve of his con¬ 
duct, and to be more or lefs hurt when they 
difapprove of it. He has made man, if I 
may fay fo, the immediate judge of mankind; 
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and has in this refpedl, as in many others, 
created him after his own image, and ap-r 
pointed him his vicegerent upon earth, to 
fuperintend the behaviour of his brethren. 
They are taught by nature, to acknowledge 
that power and jurifdidtion w’hich has thus 
been conferred upon him, to be more or lefs 
humbled and mortified w'hen they have in¬ 
curred his cenfure, and to be more or lefs 
elated when they have obtained his applaufe. 

But though man has, in this manner, been 
rendered the immediate judge of mankind, 
he has been rendered fo only in the firfi: in- 
ftance ; and an appeal lies from his fentence 
to a much higher tribunal, to the tribunal of 
.their own confciences, to that of the fup- 
pofed impartial and well-informed fpeflator, 
to that of the man within the breaft, the great 
judge and arbiter of their condud. The 
jurifdidions of thofe two tribunals are 
founded upon principles which, though in 
fome refpe<3:s refembling and akin, are, how¬ 
ever, in reality different and diftindt. The 
jurifdi<ftiOn of the man without, is founded 
altogether in the defire of actual praife, and 
in the averfion to adual blame. Thejurif. 
di(9:ion of the man within, is founded alto¬ 
gether in the defirc of praife-worthinefs; and 
in the averfion to blame-worthinefs j in the 

defire 



tkfjre of poflefllng thofe qualities,, and per¬ 
forming thofe-adlions, which vve love and 
admire in other people; and in the dread of 
pofleffing thofe qualities, and performing 
thofe adions, which vve hate and defpife in 
other people. If the man without fiiould ap¬ 
plaud us, either for adions which w'e have 
not performed, or for motives which had no 
influence upon ns; the man within can im¬ 
mediately humble that pride and elevation of 
mind w'hich fuch groundlefs acclamations 
might otherwife occafion, by telling us, that ' 
as we know^ that we do not deferve them, we 
render ourfelves defpicahle by accepting them. 

If, on the contrary, the man without fliould 
reproach us, either for adions which w^e 
never performed, or for motives which had . 
no influence upon thofe which w'e may have 
performed; the man within may immediately 
corred: this falfe judgment, and aflure us, that 
we are by no means the proper ohjeds of 
that cenfure which has fo unjuftly been be¬ 
llowed upon us. B,at in this and in fome 
other cafes, the man within feems fometirnes, 
as it w'ere, aftonllhed and confounded by the 
vehemence and clamour of the man without. 
The violence and loudnefs, with which blame 
Is fometirnes poured out upon us, feems to 
^upify and benumb our natural fenfe of 
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praife-worthinefs and blame-worthlnels ; and 
the judgments of the man within, though 
not, perhaps, abfolutely altered or perverted, 
are however, fo much fhaken in the fteadi- 
nefs and firmnefs of their decifion, that their 
natural effea:, in fecuring the tranquillity of 
the mind, is frequently in a great meafure 
deftroyed. We fcarce dare to abfolve our- 
felves, w’hen all our brethren appear loudly 
to condemn us. The fuppofed impartial 
fpedator of our condud feems to give his 
opinion in our favour with fear and hefita- 
tion; when that of all the real fpedators, 

, w'hen that of all thofe with whofe eyes and 
from whofe ftation he endeavours to confider 
it, is unauimoufly and violently againft us. 
In fuch cafes, this demigod within the bread 
appears, like the demigods of the poets, 
though partly of immortal, yet partly too of 
mortal extradion. When his judgments are 
fteadily and firmly direded by the fenfe of 
praife-worthinefs and blame-worthinefs, he 
feems to ad fuitably to his divine extradion : 
But when he fuffers himfelf to be aftonifhed 
and confounded by the judgments ot igno¬ 
rant and weak man, he difcovers his con¬ 
nexion with mortality, and appears to ad fuit¬ 
ably, rather to the hunian, than to the divine, 
part of his origin. 
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In fuch cafes, the only efFe£lual confola- 
tion of humbled and afflidled man lies in an 
appeal to a hill higher tribunal, to that of the 
all-feeing Judge of the world, whofe eye can 
never be deceived, and whofe judgments 
can never be perverted. A firm confidence 
in the unerring redlitude of this great tribu¬ 
nal, before which his innocence is in due 
time to be declared, and his . virtue to be 
finally rewarded, can alone fupport him 
under the weaknefs and defpondency of his 
own mind, under the perturbation and afto- 
nifliment of the man within the breaft, whom 
nature has fet up as, in this life, the great 
guardian, not only of his innocence, but of 
his tranquillity. Our happinefs in this life 
is thus, upon many occalions, dependent 
upon the humble hope and expedlation of 
a life to come : a hope and expectation deeply 
rooted in human nature ; which can alone 
fupport its lofty ideas of its own dignity; 
can alone illumine the dreary profpeCt of its 
continually approaching mortality, and main¬ 
tain its cheerfulnefs under all the heavieft 
calamities to which, from the diforders of 
this life, it may fometimes be expofed. That 
there is a world to come, where exaCl juftice 
iPvill be done to every man, where every 
pnan "vvill be ranked with thofe who, in the 
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moral and intelledual qualities, are really his 
' equals; where the owner of thofe humble 
talents and virtues which, from being de- 
prefled by fortune, had, in this life, no 
opportunity of difplaying themfelves; which 
were unknown, not only to the public, but 
which he hirafelf could fcarce be fure that he 
poffelTed, and for which even the man with¬ 
in the breaft could fcarce venture to afford 
him any diftindt and cleaf'teftimony; avhere 
that modeft, filcnt, and unknown merit will 
be placed upon a level, and fometimes above 
thofe who, in this v/orld, had enjoyed the 
higheft reputation, and who, from the ad¬ 
vantage of their fituation, had been enabled 
to perform the moft fplendid and dazzling 
adtions; is a dodrine in every refpedt fo 
venerable, fo comfortable to the weaknefs, 
fo flattering to the grandeur of human nature, 
that the virtuous man who has, the misfor¬ 
tune to doubt of it, cannot poflibly avoid 
wifhing moft earneftly and anxioufly to be¬ 
lieve It. It could never have been expofed 
to the derifion of the fcofler, had not the dif- 
tribution of rewards and punifhments, which 
fome of its moft zealous afterters have taught 
us was to be made in that world to come, 
been too frequently in diredl oppofition to all 
our moral feniiments. 

That 
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That the affiduous courtier is often more 
favoured than die faithful and active fervant;. 
that attendance and adulation are often fliorter 
and furer roads to preferments than merit or 
fervice ; and that a campaign at Verfailles'or 
St. James’s is often worth two either in Ger-» 
many or Flanders, is a complaint which we 
have all heard from many a venerable, but 
difeontented old officer. But what is confi- 
dered as the greateft reproach even to the 
weaknefs' of earthly fovereigns, has been 
aferibed, as an a£t of juftice, to divine per* 
fedlion ; and the duties of devotion, the pub¬ 
lic and private worffiip of the Deity, have 
been reprefented, even by men of virtue and 
abilities, as the foie virtues which can either 
entitle to reward or exempt from puniffiment 
in the life to come. They 'were the virtues, 
perhaps, moft fuitable to their ftation, and in 
which they themfclves chiefly excelled j and 
we are all naturally difpofed to over-rate the 
excellencies of our own charaders. In the 
difeourfe which the eloquent and phllofophi- 
cal Maffillon pronounced, on giving his be- 
nedidion to the ftandards of the regiment of 
Catinat, there is the following addrefs to the 
officers: “ What is mofl: deplorable In your 
“ fituation, Gentlemen, is, that in a life 

” hard 



“ hard and pamfu!, in which the fervices and 
the duties lometimes go beyond the rigour 
‘‘ and feverity of the moft auftere cloifters; 
“ you fuffer always in vain for the life to 
“ come, and frequently even for, this life. 
“ Alas ! the folitary monk in his cell, ob- 
“ liged to mortify the flefli and to fubjedt it to 
“ the fpirit, is fupported by the hope of 
“ an allured recompence, and by the lecret 
“ undion of that grace which foftens the 
“ yoke of the Lord. But you, on the bed 
“ of death can you dare to reprefent to Him 
“ your fatigues and the daily hardfliips of 
“ your employment ? can you dare to folicit 
“Him for any recompence? and in all the 
“ exertions that you have made, in all the 
“ violences that you have done to yourfelves, 
“ what is there that He ought tP place to 
“ His own account ? The beft days of your 
“ life, however, have been facrificed to your 
“ profeflion, and ten years’ fervice has more 
“ worn out your body, than would, perhaps, 
“ have done a whole life of repentance and 
“ mortification. Alas ! my brother, one 
“ fingle day of thofe fufferings, confecrated 
“ to the Lord, would, perhaps, have ob- 
“ tained you an eternal happinefs. One 
“ fingle adion, painful to nature, and offered 
“ up to Him, would, perhaps, have fecured 
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“ to you the inheritance of the Saints. And 
“ you have done all this, and in vain, for 


“ this world.” 

To compare, in this manner, the futile 
- mortifications of a monaftery, to the enno¬ 
bling hardlhips and hazards of war ; to fup- 
pofe that one day, or one hour, employed in 
the former fhould, in the eye of the great 
Judge of the world have more merit than a 
whole life fpent honourably in the latter, is 
furely contrary to all our moral fentiments j 
to all the principles by which nature has 
taught us to regulate our contempt or ad¬ 
miration. It is this fpirit, however, which, 
while it has referved the celeftial regions for 
monks and friars, or for thole whofe con¬ 
duct and converfation refe >ibied thofe of 
monks and friars, has condemned to the in¬ 
fernal ail the heroes, al) the ftatefmen and 
lawgivers, all the poets and phi'ofophers of 
former ages; all thofe who have invented, 
improved, or excelled in the arts w’hich con¬ 
tribute to the fubfiftence, to the conveniency, 
or to the ornament of human life; all the 
great proteclors, infiruftors, and benefadtors 
of mankind ; all thofe to whom our natural 
fenfe of praife-worthinefs forces us to aferibe 
the higheft merit and mod exalted virtue. 
Can we wonder that fb ftrange an application 

of 



of this nloft refpedable doctrine fbould 
fometimes have expofed it to contempt and 
deiifion; with thofe at lead who had them- 
felves, perhaps, no great tafte or turn for the 
devout and contemplative virtues^? 


CHAP. IIL 

Of the. Infuence arid Authority of Confciencu 

B ut though the, approbation ot his own 
confcience can fcarce, upon fome extra¬ 
ordinary occafions, content the weaknefs of 
man; though the leftimony of the fuppofed 
impartial fpedator of the great inmate of the 
bread, cannot- always alone fupport him j 
yet the influence and authority of this prin¬ 
ciple is, upon all occafions, very great } 

• and it is only by confulting this judge within 
that we can ever fee what relates to ourfelves 
in its proper fhape and dlmenfions; or that 
we can ever make any proper compaiifon^ 
between our own intereds and thofe of other 

people. 

^ See Voltaire. 

Vous y grillez fage et dofte Platofij 
Divin tioiziere^ eloquent Ciccron^&c* 



As to the eye of the body, objefis appear 
great or fmall, not fo much according to their 
real dimenfions, as according to the nearnefs 
or diftance of their fituation; fo do they like- 
wife to what may be called the natural eye of 
the mind : and we remedy the defeds of 
both thefe organs pretty much in the fame 
manner. In rhy prefent fituation an im- 
menfe landfcape of lawns and woods, and 
diftant mountains, feems to do no more than 
cover the little window which I write by, 
and to be out of all proportion lefs than 
the chamber in which I am fitting. I 
can form a juft comparlfon between thofe 
great objeds and the little objeds around 
ine, in no other way, than by tranfj:)ortIng 
myfelf, at leaft in fancy, to a different fta- 
tion, from whence I can furvey both at 
nearly equal diftances, and thereby form 
fome judgment of their real proportions. 
Habit and experience have taught me to do 
this fo eafily and^ fo readily, that I am fcarce 
fenfible that I do it; and a man.rauft be, in 
fome meafure, acquainted with the philofo- 
phy of vifion, before he can be thoroughly 
convinced how little thofe diftant objeds 
would appear to the. eye, if the imagination, 
from a knowledge of their real magnitudes, 
did not fwell and dilate them. 
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In the fame manner, to the felfifh and 


original paflions of human nature, the lofs 
or gain of a very fmall intereft of our own, 
appears to be of vaftly more importance, ex¬ 
cites a much more paflionate joy or forrow, a 
much more ardent defire or averfion, than 
the greateft concern of another with whom 
w^e have no particular connexion. His in- 
terefts, as long as they are furveyed from his 
ftation, can never be put into the balance 
with our own, can never reftrain us from 
doing whatever may tend to promote our 
own, how ruinous foever to him. Before 
we can make any proper companion of thofe 
oppofite intcrefts, we muft change our poii- 
tion. We muft view them^ neither from 
our own place nor yet from his, neither with 
our own eyes nor yet with his, but fiom the 
place and with the eyes of a third perfon, 
who has no particular connexion with either, 
and who judges with impartiality between: 
us. Here, too, habit and experience have 
taught us to do this fo eafily and fo readily, 
that we are fcarce fenfible that we do it; and 
it requires, in this cafe too, fome degree 
of refledion, and even of philofophy, to 
convince us, how little intereft we fliould 
take in the greateft concerns of our neigh¬ 
bour, how little we fliould be affeded 
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by whateveir relates to him, if the fenfe 
of propriety and juftice did not corredt the 
otherwife natural inequality of our fenti- 
ments. 

Let us fuppofe that the great empire of 
China, with all its myriads of inhabitants, 
was fuddenly fwallowed up by an earth¬ 
quake, and let us confider how a man of hu¬ 
manity in Europe, who had no fort of con¬ 
nexion with that part of the world, would 
be affeded upon receiving intelligence of this 
dreadful calamity. He would, I imagine, 
lirft of all, exprefs very ftrongly his forrow 
for the misfortune of that unhappy people, 
he would make many melancholy refle'dions 
upon the precarioufnefs of human life, and 
the vanity of all the labours of man, which 
could thus be annihilated in a moment. He 
would too, perhaps, if he was a man of fpe- 
Gulation, enter into many reafonings concern¬ 
ing the effeds which this difafter might pro¬ 
duce upon the commerce of Europe, and 
the trade and bufinefs of the world in gene¬ 
ral. And when all this fine philofophy was 
over, when all thefe humane fentiments had 
been once fairly expreffed, he would purfue 
his bufinefs or his pleafure, take his repofe 
or his diverfion, with the fame eafe and tran¬ 
quillity as if no fuch accident had happened. 
The mofi frivolous difafter which could be- 
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■fal himfelf would occafion a more real dif- 
turbance. If he was to lofe his little finger 
to-morrow, he would not fleep to-night; but, 
provided he never faw them, he will fnore 
with the moft profound fecurity over the 
ruin of a hundred millions of his brethren, 
and the deftrudion of that immenfe multi¬ 
tude feems plainly an objed lefs interefting 
to him, than this paltry misfortune of his 


own. To prevent, therefore, this paltry 
misfortune to himfelf, would a man of huma-* 
nity be willing to facrifice the lives of a hun¬ 
dred millions of his brethren, provided he' 
had never feen them ? Human nature ftartles 
with horror at the thought, and the world, 
in its greateft depravity and corruption, never 
produced fuch a villain as could be capable 
of entertaining it. But what makes this 
diffe/encc ? when our pafTive feelings are 
almod always fo fordid and fo felfifh, how 
comes it that our adive principles fhould 
often be fo generous and fo noble? When 
we are always fo much more deeply alFeded 
by whatever concerns ourfelves, than by 
whatever concerns other men; what is it 
which prompts the generous, upon all occa- 
fions, and the mean upon many, to ficrilice 
their own intereft to the greater interefls of 
others ? It is not the fuft power of humanitvy 
it is not that feeble fpark of benevolence 
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which Nature has lighted up in the human 
heart, that is thus capable of counterading 
the ftrongeft impulfes of felf-love. It is a 
ftronger power, a more forcible motive, 
which exerts itfelf upon fuch occafions. It is 
reafon, principle, coiifcience, the inhabitant 
of the breaft, the man within, the great 
judge and arbiter of our condu<3r. It is he 
who, whenever we are about to SiGt fo as to 
affedl the happinefs of others, calls to us, with 
a voice capable of aftoniftiing the moft pre- 
fumptuous pf pur pallions, that we are but 
one of the ipultitude, in no refpeft better 
than any other in it j and that w^hen we pre¬ 
fer ourfelves fo fhamefully and fo blindly to 
others, we become the proper obje<fts of 
refentment, abhorrence, and execration. It 
is from him only that we learn the real little- 
nefs of ourfelves, and of whatever relates to 
ourfelves, and the natural mifreprefentations 
of felf-love can be corrected only by the eye 
of this impartial fpedtator. It is he who 
fhows us the propriety of generofity and the 
deformity of injuftice; the propriety of re- 
figning the greateft interefts of our own, for 
the yet greater interefts of others j and the 
deformity of doing the fmalleft injury to ano¬ 
ther, in order to obtain the greateft benefit 
to ourfelves. It is not the love of our neigh- 
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hour, it is not the love of mankind, which 
upon many occafions prompts us to the prac-^ 
tice of thofe divine virtues. It is a (Ironger 
love, a 'more powerful affedipn, which gene-^ 
rally takes place upon fuch occafions; the 
love of what is honourable and noble, of the 
grandeur, and dignity, and fuperiority of our 
own charai^fers. 

When the happinefs or mifery of others 
depends in any refpedt upon our conduct, 
we dare not, as felf-love might fuggeft to us, 
prefer the intereft of one to that of many. 
The man within immediately calls to us, that 
we value ourfelves too much and other peo¬ 
ple too little, and that, by doing fo, we 
render ourfelves the proper objed of the con¬ 
tempt and indignation of our brethren. Nei¬ 
ther is this fentiment confined to men of 
extraordinary magnanimity and virtue. It 
is deeply impreffed upon every tolerably 
good foldier, who feels that he would become 
the fcorn of his companions, if he could be 
fuppofed capable of Ihrinking from danger, 
or of hefitating, either to expofe or to throw 
away his life, when the good of the fervice 
required it. 

One individual muft never prefer himlelf 
fo much even to any other individual, as to 

hurt or injure that other, in order to benefit 

himfelfj 



hiinfelf, though the benefit to the one fhould 
be much greater than the hurt "or injury to 
the other. The poor man muft neither de¬ 
fraud nor fteal from the rich, though the 
acquifition might be much more beneficial 
to the one than the lofs could be hurtful to 
the other. The man within immediately 
calls to him, in this cafe too, that he is no 
better than his neighbour, and that by his 
unjuft preference he renders himfelf the pro¬ 
per object of the contempt and indignation 
of mankind: as well as of the puniftiment 
which that contempt and indignation muft 
naturally difpofe them to inflid:, for halving 
thus violated one of thofe facred rules, upon 
the tolerable obfervation of which depend 
the whole fecurity and peace of human 
fociety. There is no commonly honeft man 
who does not more dread the inward difgrace 
of fuch an adion, the indelible ftain which 
it would for ever ftamp upon his own mind, 
than the greatcft external calamity which, 
without any fault of his own, gould poffibly 
befal him; and who does not inwardly feel 
the truth of that great ftoical rnaxim, that 
for one man to deprive another unjuftly of 
any thing, or unjuftly to promote his own 
advantage by the lofs or difadvantage of an¬ 
other, is more contrary to nature, than 
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eath, than poverty, than pain, than all the 
misfortunes which can affedt him, either in, 
his body, or in his external circumftances. 

When the happinefs or mifery of others, 
indeed, in no refpedt depends upon our con- 
dudt, when our interefts are altogether fepa- 
rated and detached from theirs, fo that there 
, is neither connexion nor competition between 
them, w'C do not always think it fo neceifary 
to reftrain, either our natural and, perhaps, 
improper anxiety about our own affairs, or 
our natural and, perhaps, equally improper 
indifference about thofe of other men. The 
mott vulgar education teaches us to adl, upon 
all important occafions, with fome fort of 
impartiality between ourfelves and others, 
and even the ordinary commerce of the 
world is capable of adjufting our adtive prin¬ 
ciples to fome degree of propriety. But it 
is the moft artificial and refined education 
only, it has been faid, which can corrcdt the 
inequalities of our paffive feelings;, and we 
muft for this purpofe, it has been pretended, 
have recourfe to the fevereft, as well as to 
the profoundeft philofophy. 

Two different fets of philofophers have 
attempted to teach us this hardeft, of all the 
leffons of morality. One fet have laboured 
to increafe our fenfibility to the interefls of 
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others; another, to dimlnifh that to our 
own. The firft would have us feel for other§ 
as we naturally feel for ourfelves. Tlie fe- 
cond would have us feel for ourfelves as we 
naturally feel for others. Boch, perhaps, 
have carried their doctrines a good deal- be^ 
yond the juft ftandard of nature and pro¬ 
priety. 

The firft of thofe whining and melancholy 
moralifts, who are perpetually reproaching 
us with our bappinefs, while fo many of our 
brethren are in mifery*, who regard as im¬ 
pious the natural joy of profperity, which 
does not think of the m^ny wretches that are 
at every inftant labouring under all forts of 
calamities, in the languor of poverty, in the 
agony of difeafe, in the horrors of death, 
under the infults and oppreffion of their 
enemies. Commiferation for thofe miferies 
w^hich we never faw, which we never heard 
of, but which we may be aftiircd are at all 
times infefting fuch numbers of our fellow- 
creatures, ought, they think, to damp the 
pleafures of the fortunate, and to render a 
certain melancholy dejedlion habitual to all 
men. But firft of all, this extreme fympa- 

* See Thompfon’s Seafons, Winter: 

“ Ah! little think the gav licentious proud,” &c. See 
alfo Pafchal. 
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thy with misfortunes which vve know no¬ 
thing about, feems altogether abfurd and 
unreafonable. Take the whole earth at an 
average, for one man who fuffers pain or 
mifery, you will find twenty in profperity and 
joy, or at leaft in tolerable circumftances. No 
reafon, furely, can be affigned why we 
ihould rather weep with the one than rejoice 
with the twenty. This artificial commifer- 
ation, befides, is not only abfurd, but feems 
altogether unattainable ; and thofe who affed; 
this charader have commonly nothing but a 
certain affeded and fentimental fadnefs, 
which, without reaching the heart, ferves 
only to render the countenance and conver- 
fation impertinently difmal and difagreeable. 
And laft of all, this difpofition of mind, 
though it could be attained, would be per- 
fedly ufelefs, and could ferve no other pur- 
pofe than to render miferable the perfon who 
poflelfed it. Whatever intereft we take in 
the fortune of thofe with whom we have no 
acquaintance or connexion, and who aie 
placed altogether out of the fphere of our 
* adivity, can produce only anxiety to our- 
felves, without any manner of advantage to 
them. To what purpofe fhould we trouble 
purfelves about the world in the moon ? All 
men, even thofe at the greateft diftance, are 
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no doubt entitled to our good wiflies, and 
our good withes we naturally give them. 
But if, notwithftanding, they fliould be un¬ 
fortunate, to give ourfelves any anxiety upon 
that account feems to be no part of our 
duty. That we fhould be but little inter- 
efted, therefore, in the fortune of thofe 
whom we can neither ferve nor hurt, and 
■who are in every refpedt fo very remote 
from us, feems wifely ordered by Nature j 
and if it were poffible to alter in this refpedt 
, the original conftitution of our frame, we 
could yet gain nothing by the change. 

It is never objected to us that we have too 
little fellow-feeling with the joy of fuccefs. 
Wherever envy does not prevent it, the 
favour which we bear to profperity is rather 
apt to be too great; and the fame moralifts 
who blame us for want of fufficient fympa- 
thy with the miferable, reproach us for the 
levity with which we are too apt to admire 
and almoft to worfhip the fortunate, the 
powerful, and the rich. 

. Among the moralifts who endeavour to 
correct the natural inequality of our paflive 
feelings by diminiftiing our fenfibility to 
what peculiarly concerns ourfelves, we may 
count all the ancient feds of philofophers, 
I^ut particularly the ancient Stoics. ■ Man, 
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according to the Stoics, ought to regard him-? 
felf, not as fomething feparated and detached, 
but as a citizen of the world, a member of 
the vaft commonwealth of nature. To the 
intereft of this great community, he ought at 
all times to be -willing that his own little in- 
terefl: fhould be facrificed. Whatever con¬ 
cerns himfelf, ought to aflfefl him no more 
than whatever concerns any other equally 
important part of this immenfe fyftem. We 
fhould view ourfelves, not in the light in 
which our own felfilh paffions are apt to 
place us, but in the light in which any other 
citizen of the wmrld would view us. What 
befals ourfelves we fhould regard as what 
befals our neighbour, or, what comes to the 
fame thing, as our neighbour regards what 
befals us. “ When our neighbour,” fays 
Epidetus, “ lofes his wife, or his fon, there 
“ Is nobody who is not fenfible that this is a 
“ human calamity, a natural event altoge- 
ther according to the ordinary courfe of 
“ things; but, when the fame thing happens 
“ to ourfelves, then we cry out, as if we 
“ had fuffered the moft dreadful, misfortune. 

“ We ought, however, to remember how 
we were affedfed when this accident hap- 
“ pened to another, and fuch as we were in 

his cafe, fuch ought we to be In our own.’^ 
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Thofe private misfortunes, for which our 
feelings are apt to go beyond the bounds of 
propriety, are of two different kinds. They 
are either fuch as affe£k us only indirectly, by 
affecting, in the firft place, fome other per- 
fons who are particularly dear to us ; fuch as 
our parents, our children, our brothers and 
lifters, our intimate friends; or they are fuch 
as affeCt ourfelves immediately and direCtly, 
either in our body, in our fortune, or in our 
reputation ; fuch as pain, ficknefs, approach¬ 
ing death, poverty, difgrace, &c. 

In misfortunes of the firft kind, our emo-^ 
tions may, no doubt, go very much beyond 
what exaCt propriety will admit of; but they 
niay likewife fall fliort of it, and they fre¬ 
quently do fo. The man who fhould feel no 
more for the death or diftrefs of his own 
father, or fon, than for thofe of any other 
man’s father or fon, would appear neither 
a good fon nor a good father. Such unna¬ 
tural indifference, far from exciting our ap- 
plaufe, would incur our higheft difapproba- 
tion. Of thofe domeftic affeCtions, however^ 
fome are mod apt to offend by their excels, 
and others by their defeCt. Nature, for the 
’wifeft purpofes, has rendered in mod men, 
perhaps in all men, parental tendernefs a 
much dionger affeClion than filial piety. 
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Of the Sense 

The continuance and propagation of the 
fpecles depend altogether upon the former^ 
and not upon the latter. In ordinary cafes, 
the exiftence and prefervation of the child 


depend altogether upon the care of the 
parents. Thofe of the parents feldom de¬ 
pend upon that of the child. Nature, there¬ 
fore, has rendered the former affedfion fo 
lirong, that it generally requires not to be 
eiicited, but to be moderated; and moralifts 
feldom endeavour to, teach us how to in¬ 


dulge, but generally how to reftrain our fond- 
nefs, our exceffive attachment, the unjuft 
preference which we are difpofed to give to 
our own children above thofe of other 
people. They exhort us, on the contrary, 
to an affedlionate attention to our parents, 
and to make a proper return to them in their 
old age, for the kindnefs which they had 
fhown to us in our infancy and youth. In 
the Decalogue we are' commanded to honour 
our fathers and mothers. No mention is 
made of the love of our children. Nature 
had fufficiently prepared us for the perform¬ 
ance of this latter duty. Men are feldom 
accufed of affedting to be fonder of their 
children than they really are. They have 
fometimes been fufpedted of difplaying their 
piety to their parents with loo much often- 
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tation. The oftentatious forrow of widows 
has, for a like reafon, been fufpedted of in- 
fincerity. We fhould refpeQ, could we be¬ 
lieve it fincere, even the cxcefs of fuch kind 
affections ; and though we might not per¬ 
fectly approve, we fhould not feverely con¬ 
demn it. That it appears praffe-worthy, at 
leafl: in the eyes of thofe who affeCt it, the 
very affeCtation is a proof. 

Even the excefs of thofe kind affeClions 
which are moft apt to offend by their excefs, 
though it may appear blameable, never ap¬ 
pears odious. We blame the exceflive fond- 
nefs and anxiety of a parent, as fomething 
which may, in the end, prove hurtful to the 
child, and which, in the mean time, is excef- 
fively inconvenient to the parent; but we 
eafily pardon it, and never regard it with 
hatred and deteftation. But the defeCt of 
this ufually exceffive affeCtion appears always 
peculiarly odious. 

The man who appears to feel nothing for 
his own children, but who treats them upon 
all occafions with unmerited feverity and 
harfhnefs, feems of all brutes the moft de- 
teftable. The fenfe of propriety, fo far from 
requiring us to eradicate altogether that ex¬ 
traordinary fenfibility, which we naturally 
feel for the misfortunes of our neareft con- 
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nedtions, is always much more offended by 
the defeat, than it ever is by the excefs of 
that fenfibility. The ftoical apathy is, in 
fuch cafes, never agreeable, and all the me- 
taphifical fophifms by which it is fupported 
can feldom ferve any other purpbfe than to 
blow up the hard infenfibility of a coxcomb 
to ten times its native impertinence. The 
poets and romance writers, who beft paint 
the refinements and delicacies of love and 
iriendfiiip, and. of all other private and domef- 
tic affedions, Racine and Voltaire ; Richard- 
fon,,MaUrivaux, and Riccoboni; are, in fuch 
cafes, much better inftrudors than Zeno, 
Chryfippus, or Epidetus. 

That moderated fenfibility to the misfor¬ 
tunes of others, which does not difqualify us 
for the performance of any duty ; the-melan- 
choly and affedionate remembrance of our 
departed friends ; the parig^ as Gray fays, to 
fccret forrow dear; are by no means unde- 
licious fenfations. Though they outwardly 
v/ear the features of pain and grief, they are 
all inwardly ftamped with the ennobling 
charaders of virtue and felf-approbation. 

It is otherwife in the misfortunes which 
affcd ourfelvcs immediately and diredly# 
either in our body, in our fortune, or, in our 
reputation. The fenfe of propriety is much 
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more apt to be offended by the excefs, than 
by the defeat of our fenfibility, and there 
are but very few cafes in which we can ap¬ 
proach too near to the ftoical apathy and in¬ 
difference. 

That we have very little fellow-feeling 
with any of the paffions which take their 
origin from the body, has already been ob- 
ferved. That pain which is occafioned by 
an evident caufe; fuch as, the cutting or 
tearing of the flefh, is, perhaps, the affec¬ 
tion of the body with which the fpe£tator 
feels the moft lively fympathy. The ap¬ 
proaching death of his neighbour, too, fel- 
dom fails to affedt him a good deal. In both 
cafes, however, he feels fo very little in com- 
parifon of what the perfon principally con¬ 
cerned feels, that the latter can fcarce ever 
offend the former by appearing to fuffer with 
too much eafe. 

The mere want of fortune, mere poverty, 
excites little coinpaffion. Its. complaints are 
too apt to be the objedls rather of contempt 
than of fellow-feeling. We defpife a beggar; 
and, though his importunities may extort an 
alms from us, he is fcarce ever the objedt of 
any ferious commiferaiion. The fall from 
^ riches to poverty, as it commonly occafions 
the moft real diftrefs to the fufferer, fo it 
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feldom Tails to excite the moft fincere com- 
miferation in the fpedtator. Though in the 
prefent ftate of fociety, this misfortune can 
feldom happen "without feme mifcondu(St, and 
fbme very confiderable mifeondudt too, in 
the fufferer ; yet he is almoft always fo much 
pitied that he is fcarce ever allowed to fall 
into the loweft ftate of poverty; but by the 
means of his friends, frequently by the in¬ 
dulgence of thofe very creditors -who have 
much reafon to complain of his imprudence,, 
is almoft always fupported in fome degree of 
' decent, though humble mediocrity. To. 
perfons under fuch misfortunes, we could, 
perhaps, eafily pardon fome degree of weak- 
nefs; but, at the fame time, they who carry 
the firmed countenance, who accommodate 
themfelves with thegreateft cafe to their new 
lituation, who feem to feel no humiliation 
from the change, but to reft their rank in the 
Ibciety, not upon their fortune, but upon 
their character and condudt, are always the 
moft approved of, and never fail to command 
our higheft and moft afiedtionate admiration. 

As, of all the external misfortunes which 
can affedt an innocent man immediately and 
diredtly, the undeferved lofs of reputation is 
certainly the greateft; fo a confiderable de¬ 
gree of fenfibility to whatever can bring on 
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fo great a calamity, does not always appear 
ungraceful or difagreeable. We often efteem 
a young man the more, when he refents, 
though with fome degree of violence, any 
unjuft reproach that may have been thrown 
upon his charader or his honour. The af- 
. flidion of an innocent young lady, on ac¬ 
count of the groundlefs furmifes which may 
have been circulated concerning her condud:, 
appears often perfedly amiable. Perfans of 
an advanced age, whom long experience of 
the folly and injuftice of the world, has 
taught to pay little regard, either to its cen- 
fure or to its applaufe, negled and defpifd 
obloquy, and do not even deign to honour 
its futile authors with any ferious refentraent. 
This indifference, which is founded altoge¬ 
ther on a firm confidence in their own well- 
tried and well-eftabliftied charaders, ^would 
be difagreeable in young people, who neither 
can nor ought to have any fuch confidence. 
It might in them be fuppofed to forebode, in 
their advancing years, a nioft improper in- 
fenfibility to real honour and infamy. 

In all other private misfortunes which 
alfed ourfelves immediately and diredly, we 
can very feldom offend by appearing to be 
too little affeded. We frequently remember 
our fenfibility to the misfortunes of others 
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with pleafure and fatisfadion. We can fel- 
dom remember that to our own, without 
fome degree of (hame and humiliation. 

If we examine the different fhades and 
gradations of weaknefs and felf-command, as 
we meet with them in common life, we fhall 
very eafily fatisfy ourfelves that this control 
of our paffive feelings muft be acquired, not 
from the abftrufe fyllogifm.s of a quibbling 
dialeSic, but from that great difcipline which 
Nature has eftablifhed for the acquifition of 
this and of every other virtue; a regard to 
the fentiments of the real or fuppofed fpec- 
tator of our condudt. 

A very young child has no felf-command j 
but, whatever are its emotions, whether fear, 
or grief, or anger, it endeavours always, by 
the violence of its outcries, to alarm, as 
much as it can, the attention of its nurfe, or 
of its parents. While it remains under the 
cuftody of fuch partial protestors, its anger 
is the firft and, perhaps, the only paflion 
which it is taught to moderate. By noife 
and threatening they are, for their own eafe, 
often obliged to frighten it into good temper; 
and the paflion which incites it to attack, is. 
reftrained by that which teaches it to attend 
to its own fafety. When it is old enough to 
go to fchool, or to mix with its equals, it 
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foon finds that they have no fuch indulgent 
partiality. It naturally viuQies to gain their 
favour, and to avoid their hatred or con¬ 
tempt. Regard even to its own fafety 
teaches it to do fo; and it foon finds that it 
can do fo in no other way than by moderat¬ 
ing, not only its anger, but all its other paf- 
fions, to the degree which its play-fellows 
and companions are likely to be pleafed with. 
It thus enters into the great fchool of felf- 
command, it ftudies to be more and more 
matter of itfelf, and begins to exercife over 
its own feelings a difcipline which the prac¬ 
tice of the longeft life is very feldom fuffi- 
cient to bring to complete perfedion. 

In all private misfortunes, in pain, in fick- 


nefs, in forrow, the weakeft man, when his 
friend, and ttill more when a ttranger vlfits 
him, is immediately imprefled with the view 
in which they are likely to look upon his 
fitJiation. Their view calls off his attention 
from his own view; and his breatt is, in 
fome meafure, becalmed the moment they 
come into his prefence. The effed is pro¬ 
duced inttantaneoufly, and, as it were, me¬ 
chanically ; but, with a weak man, it is not of 
long continuance. His own view of his fitua- 
tion immediately recurs upon him. He aban¬ 
dons hirafelf, as before, to fighs and tears and 
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lamentations, and endeavours, like a child 
that has not yet gone to fchool, to produce 
fome fort of harmony between his own grief 
and the compaflion of the fpedator, not by 
moderating the former, but by importunately . 
calling upon the latter. 

With a man of a little more firmnefs, the 
effed is fomewhat more permanent. He 
endeavours, as much as he can, to fix his 
attention upon the view which the company 
are likely to take of his fituation. He feels, 
at the fame time, the efteem and approbation 
which they naturally conceive for him when 
he thus preferves his tranquillity; and, 
though under the prelTure of fome recent and 
great calamity, appears to feel for himfelf no 
more than what they really feel for him. 
He approves and applauds himfelf by fym- 
pathy with their approbation, and the plea- 
fure which he derives from this fentiment 
fupports and enables him more eafily to conr 
tinue this generous effort. In mofl cafes he 
avoids mentioning his own misfortune; and 
his company, if they are tolerably well bred, 
are careful to fay nothing which can put him 
in mind of it, ‘ He endeavours to entertain 
them, in his ufual way, upon indifferent fub- 
jedts, or, if he feels himfelf ftrong enough to 
venture to mention his misfortune, he endea- 
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vours to talk of it, as he thinks they are 
capable of talking of it, and even to feel it 
no further than they are capable of feeling 
it. If he ha§ not, however, been well inured ' 
to the hard difcipline of felf-comtnand, he 
foon grows weary of this reftraiht. A long 
vifit fktigues him ; and, towards the end of 
it, he is conftantly in danger of doing, what 
he never fails to do the moment it is overj of 
abandoning himfelf to all the weaknefs of ex- 
ceffive forrow. Modern good manners, which 
are extremely indulgent to human weaknefs, 
forbid, for feme time, the vifits of ftrangers 
to perfons under great family diftrefs, and per¬ 
mit thofe only of the neareft relations and 
moft intimate friends. The prefence of the 
latter, it is thought, will impofe lefs reftraint 
than that of the former j and the fufferets 
can more cafily accommodate themfelves to 
the feelings of thofe, from whom they have 
reafon to expe£t a more indulgent fympathy.- 
Secret enemies, who fancy that they are not 
known to be fuch, are frequently fond of 
making thofe charitable vifits as early as the 
moft intimate friends. The weakeft man in 
the world, in this cafe, endeavours to fup-* 
port his manly countenance, and, from in¬ 
dignation’ and contempt of their n^alice, to' 
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behave with as much gaiety and eafe as he 
can. 


The man of real conftancy and firmnefs, 

* the wife and juft man who has been 
thoroughly bred in the great fchool of felf- 
command, in the buftle and bufinefs of the 
world, expofed, perhaps, to the violence 
and injuftice of fadion, and to the hardftiips 
and hazards of war, maintains this controul 
of his paflive feelings upon all occaftons j and 
whether in folitude or in fociety, wears 
nearly the fame countenance, and is affeded 
very nearly in the fame manner. In fuccefs 
and in difappointment, in profperity and in 
adverfity, before friends and before enemies, 
he has often been under the neceflity of fup-, 
porting this manhood. He has never dared 
to forget for one moment the judgment 
which the impartial fpqdator would pafs 
upon his fentiments and condud. He has 
never dared to fuffer the man within the breaft 
to be abfent one moment from his attention. 
With the eyes of this great inmate he has 
always been accuftomed to regard whatever 
relates to himfelf. This habit has become 
perfedly familiar tp him. He has been in 
the conftant pradice, and, indeed, under the 
conftant neceffity, of modelling, or of endea-, 
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vouring to model, not only his outward' con¬ 
duct and behaviour, but, as much as he can, 
even his inward fentiments and feelings, ac¬ 
cording to thofe of this awful and refpe£table 
judge. He does not merely affedt the fenti¬ 
ments of the impartial fpeftator. K^e really 
adopts them. He almoft identifiesj himfelf 
with, he almoft becomes himfelf that impar¬ 
tial fpedator, and fcarce even feels but as that 
great arbiter of his conducft direds him to feel. 

The degree of the lelf-approbaticn with 
which every man, upon fuch occafions, fur- 
veys his own conduct, is higher or lower, 
exadly in proportion to the degree of felf- 
command which is neceflary in order to ob¬ 
tain that felf-approbation. Where little felf- 
command is neceflary, little felf-approbation 
is due. The man who has only fcratched 
his finger, cannot much applaud himfelf, 
though he ftiould immediately appear to 
have forgot this paltry misfortune. The 
man who has loft his leg by a cannon fhot, 
and who, the moment after, fpeaks and adls 
with his ufual coolnefs and tranquillity, as 
he exerts a much higher degree of felf-com- 
mand, fo he naturally feels a much higher 
degree of felf-approbation. With moft men, 
upon fuch an accident, their own natural 
yi.ew of their own misfortune would force 
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itfelf upon them with fuch a vivacity and 
flrength of colouring, as would entirely 
eSace all thought of every other view. They 
would feel nothing, they could attend to no¬ 
thing, but their own pain and their own 
fear; and not only the judgment of the ideal 
man within the breaflr, but that of the real 
fpedators who might happen to be prefent, 
would be entirely overlooked and difre-* 
garded. 

The reward which Nature beftows upon 
good behaviour under misfortune, is thus 
exactly proportioned to the degree of that 
' good behaviour. The only compenfation 
file could poflibly make for the bitternefs 
of pain and diftrefs is thus too, in equal de-r 
grees of good behaviour, exadly proportioned 
to the degree of that pain and diftrefs. In '• 
proportion to the degree of the felf-comraand 
which is neceffafy in order to conquer our 
natural fenfibility, the pleafure and pride of 
the conqueft are fo miich the greater; and 
this pleafure and pride are fo great that no 
man can be altogether unhappy who com¬ 
pletely enjoys them. Mifery and wretched- 
nefs can never enter the breaft in which 
dwells complete felf-fatisfa£tion ; and though 
it may be too much, perhaps, to fay, with 
the Stoics, that, under fuch an accident as 

that 



that above mentioned, the happinefs pF a 
wife man is in every refpedt equal to what it 
could have been under any other circum-^ 
fiances; yet it muft be acknowledged, at 
leaft, that this complete enjoyment of his 
own felf-applaufe, though it may not alto¬ 
gether extinguifh, mu ft certainly very much 
alleviate his fcnfe of his own fufierings. 

In fuch paroxyfins of diftrefs, if I may be 
allowed to call them fo, the wifeft and finneft 
man, in order to preferve his equanimity, is 
obliged, I imagine, to make a confiderable 
and even a painful exertion. His own natural 
feeling of his own diftrefs, his own natural 
view of his own fituation, prefles hard upon 
him, and he cannot without a very great 
effort, fix his attention upon that of the im¬ 
partial fpedator. Both views prefent them- 
' felves to him at the fame time. His fenfe of 
honour, his regard to his own dignity, direds 
him to fix his whole attention upon the one 
view. His natural, his untaught and undif- 
ciplined feelings, are continually calling it off 
to the other. He does not, in this cafe, 
perfedly identify himfelf with the ideal man 
within the breaft, he does not become hira- 
felf the impartial fpedator of his own con- 
dud. The different views of both charaders 
^exift in his mind feparate and diftind from 
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one another, and each direding him to a be¬ 
haviour different from that to which the 
other directs him. When he follows that 
view which honour and dignity point out to 
him, Nature does not, indeed, leave him 
without a recompenfe. He enjoys his 
own complete felf-approbation, and the ap- 
plaufe of every candid and impartial fpedla- 
tOF. By her unalterable laws, however, he 
ftill fuffers ; and the recompenfe which fhe 
beftows, though very confiderable, is not 
fufficient completely to compenfate the fuf- 
ferings which thofe laws inflict. Neither is 
it fit that it fhould. If it did completely 
compenfate them, he could, from felf-inter- 
eft, have no motive for avoiding an accident 
which muft neceffarily diminifh his utility 
both to himfelf and to fociety j and Nature, 
from her parental care of both, meant that 
he fhould anxioufly avoid all fuch accidents. 
He fuffers, therefore, and though, in the ago¬ 
ny of the paroxyfm, he maintains, not only 
the manhood of his countenance, but the 
fedatenefs and fobriety of his judgment, it re-!- 
quires his utmoft and moft fatiguing exer¬ 
tions to do fo. 

By the conftitution of human nature, how¬ 
ever, agony can never be permanent j and if 
he furvives the paroxyfm, he foon comes, 
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without any elFort to enjoy his ordinary 
tranquillity. A man with a wooden leg 
fufFers, no doubt, and forefees that he muft 
continue to fuffer during the remainder of 
his life, a very confiderable inconveniency. 
He foon comes to view it, however, exactly 
^s every impartial fpeilator views it; as an 
inconveniency under which he can enjoy all 
the ordinary pleafures both of folitude and 
of fociety. He foon identifies himfelf with 
the ideal man within the breaft, he foon be¬ 
comes himfelf the impartial fpeftator of his 
own fituation. He no longer weeps, he no 
longer laments, he no longer grieves over it, 
as a weak man may fometimes do in the be¬ 
ginning. The view of the impartial fpe^ia- 
tor becomes fo perfe£lly habitual to him, that, 
without any effort, without any exertion, he 
never thinks of furveying his misfortune in 
any other view. 

The never-failing certainty .with which all 
men fooner or later, accommodate them- 
felves to whatever becomes their permanent 
fituation, may, perhaps, induce us to think 
that the Stoics were, at leaft, thus far very 
nearly in the right: that between one perma¬ 
nent fituation and another, there was, with 
regard to real happinefs, no elfential differ¬ 
ence ; or that, if there were any difference, 
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it was no more than juft fufEcient to render 
fome of them the objeds of fimple choice or 
preference; but not of any earneft or* 
anxious defire; and others of fimple rejec¬ 
tion, as being fit to be fct afide or avoided j 
but not of any earneft or anxious averfion. 
Happinefs confifts in tranquillity and enjoy¬ 
ment. Without tranquillity there can be no 
enjoyment; and where there is perfcd tran¬ 
quillity there is fcarce any thing which is not 
capable of amufing. But in every perma¬ 
nent lituation, where there is no expedation 
of change, the mind of every man, in a 
longer or a fliorter time, returns to its natu¬ 
ral and ufual ftate of tranquillity. In pro- 
Iperity, after a certain time, it falls back to 
that ftate; in adverfity, after a certain time, 
it riles up to it. In the confinement and 
folitude of the Baftile, after a certain time, 
thefalhionable and frivolous Count de Lauzim 
recovered tranquillity enough to be capable 
of amufing himfelf with feeding a fpider. A 
mind better furniftied would, perhaps, have 
both fooner recovered its tranquillity, and 
fooner found, in its own thoughts, a much 
better araufement. 

The great fource of both the mifery and 
diforders of human life, feems to arife from 
over-rating the difference between one per¬ 
manent 
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■^manent fituation and anotlier. Avarice over¬ 
rates the difference between poverty and 
riches ; ambition, that between a private and 
a public ftation ; vain-glory, that between ob- 

. Icurity and extenfive reputation. The perfon 
under the influence of any of thofe extrava¬ 
gant paffions, is not only mifcrable in his 
adlual fituation, but is often difpofed to dif- 
turb the peace of fociety, in order to arrive 
at that which he fo foolilhly admires. The 
flightefl; obfervation, however, might fatisfy 
him, that in all the ordinary fituations of 
human life, a well-difpofed mind may be 
equally calm, equally cheerful, and equally 
contented. Some of thofe fituations, may, no 
doubt, deferve to be preferred to others ; but 



none of them can deferve to be purfued 
with that paffionate ardour which drives us 
to violate the rules either of prudence or of 
juftice; or to corrupt the future tranquillity 
of our minds, either by fhame from the re¬ 
membrance of our owa folly, or by remorfe 
from the horror of our own . injuftice. 
Wherever prudence does not dired, where- 
evtcr juftice does not permit, the attempt to 
change our fituation, the man who does at¬ 
tempt it, plays at the mofl: unequal of all 
games of hazard, and ftakes every thing 
againft fcarce any thing, What the favour¬ 
ite 



ite of the king of Epirus faid to his mafter, 
may be applied to men in all the ordinary 
fituations of human life. When the King 
had recounted to him, in their proper order, 
all the conquefts which he propofed to make, 
and had come to the laft of them ; And what 
does your Majefty propofe to do then ? faid 
the Favourite.—I propofe then, faid the King, 
to enjoy myfelf with my friends, and endea¬ 
vour to be good company over a bottle.— 
And what hinders your Majefty from doing 
fo now? replied the Favourite. In the moft 
glittering and exalted fituation that our idle 
fancy can hold out to us, the pleafures from 
which w^e propofe to derive our real happi- 
nefs, are almoft always the fame with thofe 
which, in our a(ftual, though humble ftation, 
we have at all times at hand, and in our 
power. Except the frivolous pleafures of 
vanity and fuperiority, we may find, in the 
moft humble ftation, where there is only 
perfonal liberty, every other which the moft 
exalted can afford; and the pleafures of 


vanity and fuperiority are feldom confiftent 
with perfedt tranquillity, the principle and 
foundation of all real and falisfadory enjoy¬ 
ment. Neither is it always certain that, in 
the’fplendid fituation which we aim at, thofe 
real and fatisfa<ftory pleafures can be enjoyed 
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with the fame fecurity as in the humble one 
which we are fo very eager to abandon. 
Examine the records of hiftory, recollect 
what has happened within the circle of your 
own experience, confider with attention 
what has been the conduit of almoft all the 
greatly unfortunate, either in private or 
public life, whom you may have either read 
of, or heard of, or remember; and you will 
find that the misfortunes of by far the greater 
part of them have arifen from their not 
knowing when they were well, when it was 
proper for them to fit ftill and to be con* 
tented. The infcription upon the tomb- 
ftone of the man who had endeavoured to 
mend a tolerable conftitution by taking 
phyfic ; “ / ^vas wcll^ I wijhed to be better^ 
“ here J am may generally be applied with 
great juftnefs to the diftrefs of difappointed 
avarice and ambition. 

It may be thought a fingular, but I believe 
it to be a juft obfervation, that, in the mif- 
fortunes which admit of fome remedy, the 
greater part of men do not either fo readily 
or fo univerfally recover their natural and 
ufual tranquillity, as in thofe which plainly 
admit of none. In raisfcwtunes of the latter 
kind, it is chiefty in what may be called the 
paroxyfm, or in the firft attack, that we can 
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difcover any fenfible difFerence between the 
fentiments and behaviour of the wife and 
thofe of the weak man. In the end, Time, 
the great and univerfal comforter, gradually 
compofes the weak man to the fame degree 
of tranquillity which a regard to his own 
dignity and manhood teaches the wife man 
to affume in the beginning. The cafe of the 
man with the wooden leg is an obvious ex¬ 
ample of this. In the irreparable misfor¬ 
tunes occalioned by the death of children, or 
of friends and relations, even a wife man 
for fome time indulge himfelf in fome 
degree of moderated forrow. Ah affedion- 
ate, but weak woman, is often, upon fuch 
occafions, almofl perfedly diftraded. Time, 
however, in a longer or fhorter period, never 
Vails to compofe the weakeft woman to the 
fame degree of tranquillity as the ftrongeft 
man. In all the irreparable calamities which 
affed himfelf immediately and diredly, a 
wife man endeavours, from the beginning. 


to anticipate and to enjoy before-hand, that 
tranquillity which he forefees the courfe of a 
few months, or a few years, will certainly 


eftore to him in the end. 

In the misfortunes for which the nature of 
hings admits, or feems to admit, of a reme- 
[y, but in which the means of applying that 
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remedy are not within the reach of the fuf- 
ferer, his vain and fruitlefs attempts to reftore 
himfelf to his former fituation, his continual 
anxiety for their fuccefs, his repeated difap- 
pointments upon their mifcarriage, are what 
chiefly hinder him from refuming his natural 
tranquillity, and frequently render miferable, 
during the whole of his life, a man to whom 
a greater misfortune, but which plainly ad¬ 
mitted of no remedy, would not have given a 
fortnight’s difturbance. In the fall from royal 
favour to difgrace, from power to infignifi- 
cancy, from riches to poverty, from liberty to 
confinement, from ftrong health to fome lin¬ 
gering, chronical, and perhaps incurable dif- 
eafe, the man who ftruggles the leaft, who 
moft eafily and readily acquiefces in the for¬ 
tune which has fallen to him, very foon reco¬ 
vers his ufual and natural tranquillity, and fur- 
veys the moft difagreeable circumftances of his 
actual fituation in the fame light, or per¬ 
haps, in a much lefs unfavourable light, than 
that in which the moft indifferent fpe< 3 :ator 
is difpofed to furvey them. Fadion, in¬ 
trigue, and cabal, difturb the quiet of the un¬ 
fortunate ftatefman. Extravagant projecfte, 
vifions of gold mines, interrupt the repofe of 
the ruined bankrupt. The prifoner, who is 
continually plotting to efcape from his con- 
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finement, cannot enjoy that carelefs fecurlty 
which even a prifon can afford him. The 
medicines of the phyfician are often the 
greateft torment of the incurable patient. 
The monk who, in order to comfort Johanna 
of Caftile, upon the death of her hufband 
Philip, told her of a King, who fourteen 
years after his deceafe had been reftored to 
life again, by the prayers of his afiBided 
queen, was not likely by his legendary tale 
to reftore fedatenefs to the diftempered mind 
of that unhappy Princefs. She endeavoured 
to repeat the fame experiment in hopes of 
the fame fuccefs; refifted for a long time 
the burial of her hufband, foon after raifed 
his body from the grave, attended it almoft 
conftantly herfelf, and watched with all the 
impatient anxiety of frantic expedation, the 
happy moment when her wiflies w'ere to 
be gratified by the revival of her beloved 
Philipp. 

Our fenfibility to the feelings of others, fo 
far from being inconfiftent with the man¬ 
hood of felf-command, is the very principle 
upon which that manhood is founded. The 
very fame principle or inftind which, in the 
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misfortune of our neighbour, prompts us to 
compaffionate his forrow; in our own mil^ 
fortune prompts us to reftrain the abjed 
and miferable lamentations of our own for¬ 
row. The fame principle or inftind which, 
in his profperity and fuccefs prompts us to 
congratulate his joy; in our own profperity 
and fuccefs prompts us to reftrain the levity 
and intemperance of our own joy. In both 
cafes, the propriety of our own fentiments and 
feelings feems to be exadlly in proportion to 
the vivacity and force with which we enter 
into and conceive his fentiments and feelings. 

The man of the moft perfed; virtue, the 
man whom we naturally love and revere the 
moft, is he who joins, to the moft perfed 
command of his own original and felfifli feel¬ 
ings, the moft exquifite fenfibility both to 
the original and fympathetic feelings of 
others. The man who, to all the foft, the 
amiable, and the gentle virtues, joins all the 
great, the awful, and the refpedable, muft 
furely be the natural and proper objed of our 
higheft love and admiration. 

The perfon heft fitted by nature for acquir¬ 
ing the former of thofe two fets of virtues, 
is like wife necelfarily be ft fitted for acquiring 
the latter. The man who feels the moft for 
the joys and forrows of others, is beft fitted 
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for acquiring the moft complete control of 
his own joys and forrows. The man of the 
moft exquifite humanity, is naturally the 
moft capable of acquiring the higheft degree 
of felf-command. He may not, however, 
always have acquired it; and it very fre¬ 
quently happens that he has not. He may 
have lived too much in eafe and tranquillity. 
He may have never been expofed to the vio¬ 
lence of faaion, or to the hardftiips and 
hazards of war. He may have never expe¬ 
rienced the infolence of his fuperiors, the 
jealous and malignant envy of his equals, or 
the pilfering injuftice of his inferiors. When, 
in an advanced age, fome accidental change 
of fortune expofes him to all thefe, they all 
make too great an impreffion upon him. He 
has the difpofition which fits him for acquir¬ 
ing the moft perfed felf-command ; but he 

has never had the opportunity of acquiring it. 
Exercife and pradice have been wanting; 
and without thefe no habit can ever be to¬ 
lerably eftablifhed. Hardftiips, dangers, in¬ 
juries, misfortunes, are the only mafters 
under whom we can learn the exercife of this 
virtue. But thefe are all mafters to whom 
nobody willingly puts himfelf to fchool.^ 

The fituations in which the gentle virtue 

of humanity can be moft happily cultivated, 

are 
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are by no means the fame with thofe which 
are heft fitted "for forming the auftere virtue 
of felf-command. The man who is himfelf at 
eafe can heft attend to the diftrefs of others. 
The man who is himfelf expofed to hardfhips 
is moft immediately called upon to attend to, 
and to control his own feelings. In the 
mild funfhine'of undifturbed tranquillity, in 
the calm retirement of undifiipated and phi- 
lofophical leifure, the foft virtue of humanity 
flouriflies the rnoft, and is capable of the 
higheft improvement. But, in fuch fitu- 
ations, the greateft and nobleft exertions of 
felf-command have little exercife. Under 
the boifterous and ftormy fky of war and 
faction, of public tumult and confufion, the 
fturdy feverity of felf-command profpers the 
moft, and can be the moft fuccefsfully cul¬ 
tivated. But, in fuch fituations, the ftrong- 
eft fuggeftions of hurnanity muft frequently 
be ftifled or negleded ; and every fuch ne- 
gleA neceffarily tends to w^eaken the princi¬ 
ple of humanity. As it may frequently be 
the duty of a foldier not to take, fo it may 
fometimes be his duty not to give quarter; 
and the humanity of the man who has been 
feveral times under the neceflity of fubmitting 
to this difagreeable duty, can fcarce fail to 
fuffer a confiderable diminution. For his 
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own eafe, he is too apt to learn to make light 
of the misfortunes which he is fo often under 
the neceffity of occafioning; and the fitu-. 
ations which call forth the nobleft exertions 
of felf-command, by impofmg the neceffity 
of violating fometimes the property, and 
fometimes the life of our neighbour, always 
tend to diminiffi, and too often to extinguiffi 
altogether, that facred regard to both, which 
is the foundation of juftice and humanity, 
It is upon this account that we fo frequently 
find in the world men of great humanity 
who have little felf-command, but who are 
indolent and irrefolute, and eafily diffieartr 
ened, either by difficulty or danger, from 
the moft honourable purfuits ; and on the 


contrary, men of the moft perfect felf-com- 
raand, whom no difficulty can difeourage, 
no danger appal, and who are at all times 
ready for the moft daring and defperate en- 
terprifes, but who, at the fame time, feem to 
be hardened againft all fenfe either of juftice 
or humanity. 

In folitude, we are apt to feel too ftrongly 
whatever relates to ourfelves : we are apt to 
over-rate the good offices vfe may have done, 
and the injuries w^e may have fuffered : we are 
apt to be too much elated by our own good, and 
too much dejected by our own bad fortune. 


The 



The converratlon of a friend brings us to a 
better, that of a ft ranger to a ftill better tem¬ 
per. The man within the breaft, the abftraft 
and ideal fpedlator. of our fentiments and 
conduit, requires often to be awakened and 
put in mind of his duty by the prefence of 
the real fpeitator: and it is always from that 
fpeitator, from whom \ve can expeit the 
leaft fympathy and indulgence, that we are 
likely to learn the moft complete leflbn of 
felf-command. 

Are you in adverfity? Do not mourn in 
the darknefs of folltude, do not regulate 
your forrow according to the indulgent fym¬ 
pathy of your intimate friends; return, as 
foon as poflible, to the day-light of the world 
and of fociety. Live with ftrangers, with 
thofe who know nothing, or care nothing 
about your misfortune ; do not even ftiun 
the company of enemies; but give yourfelf 
the pleafure of mortifying their malignant 
joy, by making them feel how little you are 
affeded by your calamity, and how much 
you are above it. 

Are you in profperity? Do not confine 
the enjoyment of your good fortune to your 
own houfe, to the company of your own 
friends, perhaps of your flatterers, of thofe 
w’ho build upon your fortune the hopes of 
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mending their own ; frequent thofe who are 
indepentlent of you, who can value you only 
for your charader and condud, and not for 
your fortune. Neither feek nor fhun, nei¬ 
ther intrude yourfelf into nor run away from 
the fociety of thofe who were once your 
fuperiors, and who may be hurt at finding 
you their equal, or, perhaps, even their fupe- 
rior. The impertinence of their pride may, 
perhaps, render their company too difagree- 
able: but if it fliould not, be aflured that it 


is the beft company you can poffibly keep ; 
and if, by the fimplicity of your unalTuming 
demeanour, you can gain their favour and 
kindnefs, you may reft fatisfied that you are 
modeft enough, and that your head has been 
in no refped turned by your good fortune. 

The propriety of our moral fentimeiits is 
never fo apt to be corrupted, as when the in¬ 
dulgent and partial fpedator is at hand, while 
the indifferent and impartial one is at a great 
diftance. 

Of the condud of one independent nation 
towards another, neutral nations are the only 
indifferent and impartial Ipedatois. But 
they are placed at fo great a diftance that 
they are almoft quite out of fight. When 
two nations are at variance, the citizen of 
•each pavs little regard to the fentiments 
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which foreign nations may entertain concern¬ 
ing his conduct. His whole ambition is to 
obtain the approbation of his own fellow- 
citizens ; and as they are all animated by the 
fame hoftile paffions which animate himfelf, 
he can never pleafe them fo much as by 
enraging and offending their enemies. The 
partial fpetlator is at hand : the impartial one 
at a great diftance. in war and negociation, 
therefore, the laws of juftice are very feldom 
obferved. Truth and fair dealing are almoft 
totally difregarded. Treaties are violated; 
and the violation, if fome advantage is'gained 
, by it, fheds fcarce any difhonour upon the 
violator. The ambaffador who dupes the 
minifter of a foreign nation, is admired and 
applauded. The juft man who difdains 
either to take or to give any advantage, but 
who would think it lefs dilhonourable to 
give than to take one j the man who, in all 
private tranfaftions, would be the moft be¬ 
loved and the moft efteemed ; in thofe public 
tranfa^tions is regarded as a fool and an 
ideot, who does not underftand his bufinefs; 
and he incurs always the contempt, and 
fometimes even the deteftation of his fellow- 
citizens. In war, not only what are called 
the laws of nations are frequently violated, 
without bringing (among his own fellow- 
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ckizens, whofe judgments he only regards) 
any confiderable diflionour upon the vio¬ 
lator ; but thofe laws themfelves are, the 
greater part of them, laid down with very 
little regard to the plainefi; and moft obvious 
rules of juftice. That the innocenji, though 
they may have fome connexion or depend¬ 
ence upon the guilty (which, perhaps, they 
themfelves cannot help), (hould not, upon 
that account, fuffer or be punifhed for the 
guilty, is one of the plained and mod obvious 
rules of judice. In the mod iinjud war, 
however, it is commonly the fovereign or 
the rulers only who are guilty. The fub- 
je<Sls are almod always perfedly innocent. 
Whenever it fuite the conveniency of a 
public eneniy, however, the goods of the 
peaceable citizens are feized both at land and 
at fea; their lands are laid wade, their houfes 
are burnt, and they themfelves, if they pre¬ 
fume to make any refidance, are murdered 
or led into captivity; and all this in the mod 
perfe<St conformity to what are called the 
laws of nations. 

The animofity of hodile fadions, whether 
civil or ecclefiadical, is often dill more furi¬ 
ous than, that of hodile nations; and their 
couduil towards one another is often dill 
more atrocious. What may be. called thp 
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laws of faflion liave often been laid down by 
grave authors with ftill lefs regard to the rules 
of juftice than what are called the laws of 
nations. The moft ferocious patriot never 
ftated it as a ferious queftion, Whether faith 
ought to be kept with public enemies ?— 
Whether faith ought to be kept with rebels ? 
Whether faith ought to be kept with here¬ 
tics ? are qneftions which have been often 
furioufly agitated by celebrated doctors both 
civil and ecclefiaftical. It is needlefs to obfer-ve, 
I prefume, that both rebels and heretics are 
thofe unlucky perfons, who, when things 
have come to a certain degree of violence, 
have the misfortune to be of the weaker 
party. In a nation diftrafted by faction, 
there are, no doubt, always a few, though 
commonly but a very few, who preferve 
their judgment untainted by the general con<r 
tagion. They feldom amount to more than, 
here and there, a folitary individual, without 
any influence, excluded, by his own can¬ 
dour, from the confidence of either party, 
and who, though he may be one of the 
wifeft, is neceflTariiy, upon that very account, 
one of the moft infignificant men in the foci- 
ety. All fuch people are held in contempt 
and derifion, frequently in deteftation, by 
the furious zealots of both parties. A true 
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party-man hates and defpifes candour • and, 
in reality, there is no vice which could fo 
effedually difqualify him for the trade of a 
party-man as that fingle virtue. The real, 
revered, and impartial fpedator, therefore, 
is, upon no occahon, at a greater didance 
than amidft the violence and rage of con¬ 
tending parties. To them, it may be faid, 
that fuch a fpedator fcarce exifts any where 
in the univerfe. Even to the great Judge 
of the univerfe, they\impute all ih^ir own 
prejudices, and oftepjvrew that Divine Being 
as animated by all their own vindidllve and 
implacable pa/fions. Of all the corrupters 
of moral fentiraents, therefore, fadfion and 
fanaticifm have always been by far the 
greeted. 

Concerning the fubjed of fclf-command, 
I fliall only obferve further, that our admir¬ 
ation for the man who, under the heavieft 
and mod unexpedfed misfortunes, continues 
to behave with fortitude and firmnefs, always 
fuppofes that his fenfibility to thofe misfor¬ 
tunes is very great, and fuch as it requires 
a very great effort to conquer or command. 
The man who was altogether infenfible to 
bodily pain, could deferve no applaufe from 
enduring the torture with the mod perfedi 
patience and- equanimity. The man who 
6 had 



had been created without the natural fear of 
death, could claim no merit from preferving 
his coolnefs and prefence of mind in the 
midft of the moft dreadful dangers. It is 
one of the extravagancies of Seneca, that the 
Stoical wife man was, in this refped, fupe- 
rior even to a God; that the fecurity of the 
God was altogether the benefit of nature, 
which had exempted him trom fuffering; . 
but that the fecurity of the wife man was his 
own benefit, and derived altogether from 
himfelf and from his own exertions. 

The fenfibility of fome men, however, to 
fome of,the objedks which Immediately affedt 
themfelves, is fometimes fo ftrong as. to render 
all felf-comraand impoffible. No fenfe of 
•honour can control the fears of the man who 
is weak enough to faint, or to fall into con- 
vulfions, upon the approach of danger. 
Whether fuch weaknefs of nerves, as it has 
been called, may not, by gradual exercife 
and proper difcipline, admit of fome cure, 
may, perhaps, be doubtful. It feems certain 
that it ought never to be trufted or employed. 
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IV. 

Of the Nature of Self-deceit^ and of the 
Origin and life of gC7ieral Rules. 

•jTN order to pervert the reditude of our own 
judgments concerning the propriety of 
our own condud, it is not always neceffary 
that the real and impartial fpedator fliould be 
at a great diftance. When he is at hand, 
when he is prefent, the violence and injuftice 
of our own fclfifli paffions are fometimes fuf- 
ficient to induce the man within the breaft 
to make a report very different from what 
the real circumftances of the cafe are capa¬ 
ble of authorizing. 

There are two different occafioris upon 
which we examine our own condud, and 
endeavour to view it in the light in which 
the impartial fpedator would view it; firft, 
when we are about to ad; and fecondly, 
after we have aded. Our views are apt to 
be very partial in both cafes; but they are 
apt to be moft partial when it is of moft im¬ 
portance that they fhould be otherwife. 

When: 




When we are about to a(ft, the eagernefs 
of pafTion will feldora allow us to confider 
what we are doing, with the candour of an 
indifferent perfon. The violent emotions 
which at that time agitate us, difcolour our 
views of things, even when we are endea¬ 
vouring to place ourfelves in the fituation of 
another, and to regard the objeiSls that inter- 
eft us in the light in which they will naturally 
appear to him. The fury of our own pat- 
fions conftantly calls Us back to our own 
place, where every thing appears magnified 
and mifreprefented by felf-love. Of the 
manner in which thofe objects would appear 
to another, of the view which he would take 
of them, we can obtain, if I may fay fo, but 
inftantaneous glimpfes, which vanifh in a 
moment, and which, even while they laft, 
are not altogether juft. We cannot even for 
that moment diveft ourfelves entirely of the 
heat and keennefs with which our peculiar 
fituation infpires us, nor confider what we 
are about to do with the complete impartial¬ 
ity of an equitable judge. The paffions, 
upon this account, as father Malebranche fays, 
all juftify themfelves, and feem reafonable 
and proportioned to their objects, as long as 
' ■* we continue to feel them. 
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. When the adion is over, indeed, and tlie 
paflions which prompted it have fubfided, we 
can enter more coolly into the fentiments of 
the indifferent fpedaior. What before inter- 
efted us is now become almoft as indifferent 
to us as it always was to him, and we can 
now examine our own condud with his can¬ 
dour and impartiality. The man of to-day 
is no longer agitated by the fame paffions 
which diftraded, the man of yefterday: and 
when the paroxyfm of emotion, in the fame 
manner as when the paroxyfm of diftrefs, is 
fairly over, we can identify ourfelyes, as it 
were, with the ideal man within the breaft, 
and, in our own charader, view, as in the 
one cafe, our own fituation, fo in the other, 
our own condud, with the fevere eyes of the 
moft impartial fpedator. But our judgments' 
now are often of little importance in compa- 
rifon of what they were before j and can fre¬ 
quently produce nothing but vain regret and 
unavailing repentance j without always fecur- 
ing us from the like errors in time to come. 
It is feldom, however, that they are quite- 
candid even in this cafe. The opinion 
which we entertain of our own charader de¬ 
pends entirely on our judgment concerning 
our pafl condud. It is fo dilagrecable tO'> 
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think ill of ourfelves, that we often purpolely 
turn away our-view from thofe circUm- 
ftances w'hich might render that judgment 
unfavourable. He is a bold furgeon, they 
fay, whofe hand does not tremble when he 
performs an operation upon his own perfon; 
and he is often equally bold who does not 
hefitate to pull off the myfterious veil of felf- 
delufion, which covers from his view the 
deformities of his own condud. Rather 
than fee our own behaviour under fo dif- 
agreeable an afped:, we too often, foolifhly 
and weakly, endeavour to exafperate anew 
thofe unjuft paflions which had formerly 
mifled us; we endeavour by artifice to 
awaken our old hatreds, and irritate afrefh 
our almoft forgotten refentments: we even 
exert ourfelves for this miferable purpofe, and 
thus perfevere in juftice, merely becaufe we 
once were unjuft, and becaufe we are afhamed 
and afraid to fee that we were fb. 

So partial are the views of mankind with 
regard to the propriety of their own condudl, 
both At the time of adion and after it; and 
fo difficult is it for them to view it in the 
light in which any indifferent fpedator would 
confider it. But if it was by a peculiar 
facultyj fuch as the moral fenfe is fuppofed 
to be, that they judged of their own condud, 
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if they were endued with a particular power 
of perception, which diftinguiflied the beauty 
or deformity of paffions and affeftions; as 
their own paflions would be more immedi¬ 
ately expofed to the view of this faculty, it 
would judge with more accuracy concerning 
them, than concerning thofe of other men, 
of which it had only a more diftani profpeft. 

This felf-deceit, this fatal weaknefs, of 
mankind, is the fource of half the diforders 
of human life. If we faw ourfelves in the 
light in which others fee us, or in which 
they would fee us if they knew all, a reform¬ 
ation would generally be unavoidable. We 
could not otherwife endure the fight. 

Nature, however, has not left this weak¬ 
nefs, which is of fo much importance, alto¬ 
gether without a remedy; nor has ftie aban¬ 
doned us entirely to the delufions of felf- 
love. Our continual obfervations upon the 
condud of others, infenfibly lead us to form 
to ouifelves certain general rules concerning 
what is fit and proper either to be done or 
to be avoided. Some of their actions Ihock 
all our natural fentiments. We hear every 
body about us exprefs the like deteftation 
againft them. This ftill further confirms, 
and even exafperates our natural fenfe of 
their deformity. It fatisfies us that we view 
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them in the proper light, when we fee other 
people view them in the fame light. We 
refolve never to be guilty of the like, nor 
ever, upon any account, to render ourfelves 
in this manner the objects of univerfal difap- 
probation. We thus naturally lay down to 
ourfelves a general rule, that all fuch adions 
are to be avoided, as tending to render us 
odious, contemptible, or punifliable, the ob- 
jeds of all thofe fentiments for which we 
have the grcatell dread and averfion. Other 
adions, on the contrary, call forth our ap¬ 
probation, and we hear every body around 
us exprefs the fame favourable opinion con¬ 
cerning them. Every body is eager to ho¬ 
nour and reward them. They excite all 
thofe fentiments for which we have by na¬ 
ture the ftrongeft defire; the love, the gra¬ 
titude, the admiration of mankind. We be¬ 
come ambitious of performing the like; and 
thus naturally lay down to ourfelves a rule of 
another kind, that every opportunity of ad- 
ing in this manner is carefully to be fought 
after. 

It is thus that the general rules of morality 
are formed. They are ultimately founded 
upon experience of what, in particular in- 
ftances, our moral faculties, our natural 
. fenfe of merit and propriety, approve, or 
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difapprove of. We do not originally ap¬ 
prove or condemn particular adions ; be- 
caufe, upon examination, they appear to be 
agreeable or inconfiftent with a certain gene¬ 
ral rule. The general rule, on the contrary, 
is formed, by finding from experience, that 
all adions of a certain kind, or circum- 
ftanced in a certain manner, are approved or 
difapproved of. To the man who firft faw 
an inhuman murder, committed from ava¬ 
rice, envy, or unjuft refentment, and upon 
one too that loved and trufted the murderer, 
who beheld the laft agonies of the dying 
perfon, who heard him with his expiring 
breath, complain more of the perfidy and 
ingratitude of his falfe friend, than of the 
.violence which had been done to him, there 
could be no occafion, in order to conceive 
how horrible fuch an adion was, that he 
fliould refled, that one of the moft facred 
rules of condud was what prohibited the 
taking away the life of an innocent perfon, 
that this was a plain violation of that rule, 
and confequently a very blamable adion. 
His deteftation of this crime, it is evident, 
would arife inftantaneoufly and antecedent to 
his having formed to himfelf any fuch gene¬ 
ral rule. The general rule, on the contrary, 
which he ipight afterwards form, would be 
, 11 founded 



founded upon the deteftation which he felt 
neceffarlly arife-in his own breaft, at the 
thought of this, and every other particular 
aftion of the fame kind. 

When we read in hiftory or romance, the 
account .of adions either of generofity or of 
bafenefs, the admiration which we conceive 
for the one, and the contempt which we feel 
for the other, neither of them arife from 
refleding that there are certain general rules 
which declare all adions of the one kind ad¬ 
mirable, and all adions of the other contemp¬ 
tible. Thofe general rules, on the contrary, 
are all formed from the experience we have 
had of the effeds which adions of all differ¬ 
ent kinds naturally produce upon us. 

An amiable adion, a refpedable adion, 
an horrid adion, are all of them adions 
which naturally excite for the perfon who 
performs them, the love, the refped, or the 
horror of the fpedator. The general rules 
which determine what adions are, and what 
are not, the objeds of each of thofe fenti- 
ments, can be formed no other way than by 
obferving what adions adually and in fad 
excite them. 

When thefe general rules, indeed, have 
been formed, w'hen they are univerfally ac-* 
knowledged and eftablifhed, by the concur- 
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■ ring fentiments of mankind, we frequently 
appeal to them as to the ftandards of judg¬ 
ment, in debating concerning the degree of 
praife or blame that is due to certain adions 
of a complicated and dubious nature. They 
are upon thefe occafions commonly cited as 
the ultimate foundations of what is juft and 
unjuft in human condud; and this circum- 
Iftance feems to have mifled feveral very emi¬ 
nent authors, to draw up their fyftems in 
fuch a manner, as if they had fuppofed that 
the original judgments of mankind with 
'regard to right and wrong, w'ere formed like 
the decifions of a court of judicatory, by con- 
fidering firft the general rule, and then, 
fecondly, whether the particular adion under 
' confideration fell properly within its compre- 
henfion. 

Thofe general rules of condud, when they 
have been fixed in our mind by habitual re- 
fledion, are of great ufe in correding the 
mifreprefentations of felf-love concerning 
what is fit and proper to be done in our par¬ 
ticular fituation. The man of furious refent- 
ment, if he was to liften to the didates of 
that paflion, would perhaps regard the death 
of his enemy, as but a fmall compenfation 
for the wrong, he imagines, he has received ; 
which, however, may be no more than a 
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very flight provocation. But his obferva- 
tions upon the condud of others, have taught 
him how horrible all fuch fanguinary revenges 
appear. Unlefs his education has been very 
Angular, he has laid it down to hiinfelf as an 
inviolable rule, to abftain from them upon all 
occafions. This rule preferves its authority - 
with him, and renders him incapable of be¬ 
ing guilty of fuch a violence. Yet the fury 
of his own temper may be fuch, that had 
this been the firft time in which he con- 
fidered fuch an adion, he would undoubtedly 
have determined it to be quite juft and pro¬ 
per, and what every impartial fpedator 
would approve of. But that reverence for 
the rule which paft experience has iraprelTed 
upon him, checks the impetuofity of his 
paflTion, and helps him to correct the too par¬ 
tial views which felf-love might otherwife 
fuggeft, of what was proper to be done in his 
fituation. If he fliould allow himfelf to be 
fo far tranfported by paflion as to violate this 
rule, yet, even in this cafe, he cannot throw 
off altogether the awe and refped with which 
he has been accuftomed to regard it. At the 
very time of ading, at the moment in which 
paflion mounts the higheft, he hefitates and 
trembles at the thought of what he is about 
to do: he is fccretly confcious to himfelf that 
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he is breaking through thofe meafures of 
cohdu£l which, in all his cool hours, he had 
refolved never to infringe, which he had 
never fecn infringed by others without the 
higheft difapprobation, and of which the in¬ 
fringement, his own mind forebodes, muft 
foon render him the objeft of the fame dif- 
agreeable fentiments. Before he can take 
the laft fatal refolution, he is tormented with 
all the agonies of doubt and uncertainty; he 
is terrified at the thought of violating fo 
facred a rule, and at the fame time is urged 
and goaded on by the fury of his defires to 
violate it. He changes his purpofe every 
moment; fometimes he refolves to adhere to 
his principle, and not indulge a paffion 
which may corrupt the remaining part of his 
life with the horrors of fiiame and repent¬ 
ance ; and a momentary calm takes pofieffion 
of his breaft, from the profpe( 9 ; ol that fecu- 
rity and tranquillity which he will enjoy 
when he thus determines not to expofe him- 
felf to the hazard of a contrary condud. 
But immediately the paffion roufes anew, 
and 'with frefli fury drives him on to commit 
what he had the inftant before refolved to 
abftain from. Wearied and diftrafted with 
thofe continual irrefolutions, he at length, 
from a fort of defpair, makes the laft fatal 
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and irrecoverable ftep; but with that terror 
and amazement with which one flying from 
an enemy throws himfelf over a precipice, 
where lie is fure of meeting with more cer¬ 
tain deftrudlion than from any thing that 
purfues him from behind. Such are his 
fentiments even at the time of acting; though 
he is then, no doubt, lefs fenfible of the im¬ 
propriety of his own condudt than after¬ 
wards, when his pafTion being gratified and 
palled, he begins to view what he has done 
in the light in which others are apt to view 
it; and adtually feels, what he had only fore- 
feen very imperfedly before, the flings of 
remorfe and repentance begin to agitate and 
torment him. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the infiuence and authority of the general 
Rides of Morality^ and that they are jufly 
regarded as the Laws of the Deity. 

regard to thofe general rules of con- 
dudl, is what is properly called a fenfe 
of duty, a principle of the greateft confe- 
quence in human life, and the only principle 



by which the bulk of mankind are capable 
of direding their adions. Many men be¬ 
have very decently, and through the whole 
of their lives avoid any confiderable degree 
of blame, who yet, perhaps, never felt the 
fentiment upon the propriety of which we 
found our approbation of their condud, but 
aded merely from a regard to what they faw 
were the eflablifhed rules of behaviour. The 
man who has received great benefits from 
another perfon, may, by the natural coldnefs 
of his temper, feel but a very fmall degree 
of the fentiment of gratitude. If he has been 
virtuoufly educated, however, he will often 
have been made to obferve how odious thofe 
adions appear which denote a want of this 
fentiment, and how amiable the contrary. 
Though the heart therefore is not warmed 
with any grateful affedion, he will ftrive to 
ad as if it was, and will endeavour to pay 
all thofe regards and attentions to his patron 
which the livelieft gratitude could fuggeft. 
He will vifit him regularly; he will behave 
to him refpedfully; he will never talk of 
liim but with expreffions of the higheft 
efteem, and of the many obligations which 
be owes to him. And what is more, he will 
carefully embrace every opportunity of mak- 
ing a proper return for paft fervlces. He 
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may do all this too without any hypocrify 
or blamable diflimulation without any felf- 
ifli intention of obtaining new favours, and 
without any defign of impofing either upon 
his benefadlor or the public. The motive of 
his adtions may be no other than a reverence 
for the eftablifhed rule of duty, a ferious and 
earned defire of adting, in every refpedt, ac¬ 
cording to the law of gratitude. A wife, in 
the fame manner, may fometimes not feel 
that tender regard for her hufband which is 
fuitable to the relation that fubfids between 
them. If die has been virtuoufly educated, 
however, fhc will endeavour to adf as if flie 
felt it, to be careful, officious, faithful, and 
fincere, and to be deficient in none of thofe 
attentions which the fentinlent of conjugal 
affedtion could have prompted her to per¬ 
form. Such a friend, and fuch a wife, are 
neither of them, undoubtedly, the very bed 
of their kinds; and though both of them 
may have the mod ferious and earned defire 
to fulfil every part of their duty, yet they 
will fail in many nice and delicate regards, 
they will raifs many opportunities of obliging 
which they could never have overlooked if 
they had poflefled the fentiment that is pro¬ 
per to their fituation. Though not the very 
fird of their kinds, however, they are per¬ 
haps 
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haps the fecond; and if the regard to the 
.general rules of conduct has been very 
ftrongly imprelfed upon them, neither of 
-them will fail in any very eflential part of 
their duty. None but thofe of the happieft 
mould are capable of fuiting with exa<3: 
juftnefs, their fentiments and behaviour to 
the fmalleft difference of fituation, and of 
ading upon all occafions with the moft deli¬ 
cate and accurate propriety. The coarfe clay 
of which the bulk of mankind are formed, 
cannot be wrought up to fuch perfedion. 
There is fcarce any m4n, how^ever, who by 
difcipline, education, and example, may not 
be fo impreffed with a regard to general rules, 
as to ad upon almoft every occafion with 
tolerable decency, and through the whole of 
his life to avoid any confiderable degree of 
blame. 

Without this facred regard to general rules, 
there is no man wdiofe condiid can be much 
depended upon. It is this which conftitutes 
the moft eflential dift'erence between a man 
of principle and honour and a worthlefs feU 
low. The one adheres, on all occafions, 
fteadily and refolutely to his maxims, and 
preferves through the whole of his life one 
even tenour of condud. The other ads 
varioufly and accidentally, as humour, incli¬ 
nation. 
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nation, or Intereft chance to be uppermoft. 
Nay, filch are the inequalities of humour to 
which all men are fubje£t, that without this 
principle, the man who, in all his cool hours, 
had the mofl: delicate fenfib'ility to the propri¬ 
ety of condud, might often be led to aiSl ab- 
furdly upon the moft frivolous occafions, and 
W'heii it was fcarce poifible to aflign any feri- 
ous motive for his behaving in this manner. 
Your friend makes you a vifit when you 
happen to be in a humour w^hich makes it 
difagreeable to receive him; in your prefent 
mood his civility is very apt to appear an 
impertinent intrufion ; and if you were to 
give way to the views of things, which at 
this time occur, though civil in your temper, 
you would behave to him with coldnefs and 
contempt. What renders you incapable of 
fuch a rudenefs, is nothing but a regard to 
the general rules of civility and hofpitality, 
which prohibit it. That habitual reverence 
which your former experience has taught 
you for thefe, enables you to adf, upon all 
fuch occafions, with nearly equal propriety, 
and hinders thofe inequalities cf temper, to 
which all men are fubje^l, from influencing 
your condinSl in any very fenfible degree. 
But if without regard to thefe general rules, 
even the duties of politenefs, which are fo 

eafily 
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eafily obferved, and which one can fcarce 
have any ferious motive to violate, would 
yet be fb frequently violated, what would 
become of the duties of juftice, of truth, of 
chaftity, of fidelity which it is often fo dif¬ 
ficult to obferve, and which there may be fo 
many ftrong motives to violate ? But upon 
the tolerable obfervance of thefe duties, de¬ 
pends the very exiftence of human fociety, 
which would crumble into nothing if man¬ 
kind were not generally imprefled with a 
reverence for thofe important rules of con¬ 
duct. 

This reverence is ftill further enhanced by 
an opinion which is firft impreffed by nature, 
and afterwards confirmed by reafoning and 
philofophy, that thofe important rules of 
morality are the commands and laws of the 
Deity, who will finally reward the obedient, 
and punifh the tranfgreflbrs of. their duty. 

This opinion or apprehenfiion, I fay, feems 
firft to be impreffed by nature. Men are 
naturally led to afcribe to thofe myfterious 
beings, whatever they are, which happen, 
in any country, to be the objefts of religious 
fear, all their own fentiments and paflions. 
They have no other, they can conceive no 
other to afcribe to them. Thofe unknown 
intelligences which they imagine but fee not, 

muft 
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muft neceflarily be formed with fonie fort of 
refemblance to thofe intelligences of which 
they have experience. During the ignorance 
and darknefs of pagan fuperftition, mankind 
feein to have formed the ideas of their divini¬ 
ties with fo little delicacy, that they afcribed 
to them, indifcriminately, all the paffions of 
human nature, thofe not excepted which do 
the leafl; honour to our fpecies, fuch as luft, 
hunger, avarice, envy, revenge. They 
could not fail, therefore, to ^afcribe to thofe 
beings, for the excellence of whofe nature 
they ftill conceived the higheft admiration, 
thofe fentirnents and qualities which are the 
great ornaments of humanity, and which 
feem to raife it to a refemblance of divine 
perfection, the love of virtue and benefi¬ 
cence, and the abhorrence of vice and injuf- 
tice. The man who was injured, called 
upon Jupiter to be witnefs of the wrong that 
was done to him, and could not doubt, but 
that divine being would behold it with the 
fame indignation which would animate the 
meaneft of mankind, "who looked on when 
injuftice was committed. The man who did 
the injury, felt himfelf to be the proper ob¬ 
ject of the deteftation and refentment of 
mankind; and his natural fears led him to 
'impute the fame fentirnents to thofe awful 
VOL. I. z beings. 



beings, whofe prefence he could not avoid, 
and whofe power he could not refift. Thefe 
natural hopes and fears, and fufpicions, were 
propagated by fympathy, and confirmed by 
education; and the gods were univerfally 
reprefented and believed to be the rewarders 
of humanity and mercy, and the avengers of 
perfidy and injuftice. And thus religion, 
even in its rudeft form, gave a fandlion to the 
rules of morality, long before the age of arti¬ 
ficial reafoning and philofophy. That the 
terrors of religion fhould thus enforce the na¬ 
tural fenfe of duty, was of too much import¬ 
ance to the happinefs of mankind, for nature 
to leave it dependant upon the flownefs and 
uncertainty of philofophical refearches. 

Thefe refearches, however, when they 
came to take place, confirmed thofe original 
anticipations of nature. Upon whatever we 
fuppofe that our moral faculties are founded, 
whether upon a certain modification of rea- 
fon, upon an original inftindt, called a moral 
fenfe, or upon fome other principle of our 
nature, it cannot be doubted, that they were 
given us for the diredion of our condud in 
this life. They carry along with them the 
moft evident badges of this authority, which 
denote that they were fet up within us to be 

the fupreme arbiters of all our adions, to 
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fuperintend all our fenfes, paffions, and ap¬ 
petites, and to judge how far each of them 
was either to be indulged or reftrained. Our 
moral faculties are by no means, as fome 
have pretended, upon a level in this refpedt 
with the other faculties and appetites of our 
nature, endowed with no more right to 
reftrain thefe laft, than thefe laft are to 
reftrain them. No other faculty or principle 
of adlion judges of any other. Love does 
not judge of refentment, nor refentment of 
love. Thofe two paffions may be oppofite 
to one another, but cannot, with any pro¬ 
priety, be faid to approve or difapprove of 
one another. But it is the peculiar office of 
thofe faculties now under our confideration 
to judge, to beftow cenfure or applaufe upon 
all the other principles of our nature. They 
may be confidered as a fort of fenfes of which 
thofe principles are the objeds. Every fenfe 
is fupreme over its own objeds. There is no 
appeal from the eye with regard to the 
beauty of colours, nor from the ear with 
regard to the harmony of founds, nor from 
the tafte with regard to the agreeablenefs of 
flavours. Each of thofe fenfes judges in the 
laft refort of its own objects. Whatever 
gratifies the tafte is fweet, whatever pleafes 
the eye is beautiful, whatever foothes the 

2 2 ear 
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ear is harmonious. The very effence of each 
of ihofe qualities confifts in its being fitted to 
pleafe the fenfe to which it is addrefled. It 
“belongs to our moral faculties, in the fame 
manner, to determine when the ear ought to 
be foothed, when the eye ought to be indul¬ 
ged, when the tafte ought to be gratified, when 
and how far every other principle of our na¬ 
ture ought either to be indulged or reftrain- 
ed. What is agreeable to our moral facul¬ 
ties, is fit and right, and proper to be done; 
the contrary, wrong, unfit, and improper. 
The fentiments which they approve of, are 
graceful and becoming; the contrary, un¬ 
graceful and unbecoming. The very words, 
right, wrong, fit, improper, graceful, unbe¬ 
coming, mean only what pleafes or difpleafes 
thofe faculties. 

Since thefe, therefore, were plainly intend¬ 
ed to be the governing principles of hu¬ 
man nature, the rules which they prefcribe 
are to be regarded as the commands and laws 
of the Deity, promulgated by thofe vicege¬ 
rents which he has thus fet up within us. All 
general rules are commonly denominated 
laws: thus the general rules which bodies 
obferve in the communication of motion, are 
called the laws of motion. But thofe gene- 
1*^1 rules which our moral faculties obferve 
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in approving or condemning whatever fenti- 
ment or adion is fubjeded to their examina¬ 
tion, may much more juftly be denominated 
fuch. They have a much greater refemblance 
to what are properly called laws, thofe 
general rules which the fovereign lays down 
to dired the condud of his fubjeds. Like 
them there are rules to dired the free adions 
of men: they are prefcribed moft furely by a 
lawful fuperior, and are attended too with the 
fandion of rewards and punifliments. Thofe 
vicegerents of God within us, never fail to 
punifh the violation of them, by the torments 
of inward lliame, and felf-condemnatlon; and 
on the contrary, always reward obedience with 
tranquillity of mind, with contentment, and 
felf-fatisfadion. 

There are innumerable other confidera- 
tlons which ferve to confirm the fame con- 
clufion. The happinefs of mankind, as well 
as of all other rational creatures, feems to have 
been the original purpofe intended by the 
Author of nature, when he brought them 
into exiftence. No other end feems worthy 
of that fupreme wifdom and divine benignity 
which we neceflarily afcribe to him; and this 
opinion, which we are led to by the abltrad 
confideration of his infinite perfedions, is 
dill more confirmed by the examination of 
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the works of nature, which feem all intended 
to promote happinefs, and to guard againft 
mifery. But by ading according to the dic¬ 
tates of our moral faculties, we neceflatily 
purfue the moft effectual means for promot¬ 
ing the happinefs of mankind, and may 
therefore be faid, in fome fenfe, to co-operate 
with the Deity, and to advance as far as in 
our power the plan of Providence. By ail¬ 
ing other wife, on the contrary, we feem to 
obftruil, in fome meafure, the fcheme which 
the Author of Nature has eftabliflied for the 
happinefs and perfeilion of the world, and to 
declare ourfelves, if I may fay fo, in fome 
meafure the enemies of God. Hence we are 
naturally encouraged to hope for his extraor¬ 
dinary favour and reward in the one cafe, 
and to dread his vengeance and punifhment 
in the other. 

There are bcfides many other reafons, and 
many other natural principles, which all tend 
to confirm and inculcate the fame falutary 
dodrine. If we confider the general rules 
by which external profperity and adverfity 
are commonly diftribiited in this life, we 
lhall find, that uotwithftanding the diforder 
in which all things appear to be in this world, 
yet even here every virtue naturally meets 
with its proper reward, with the recompenfe 

which 
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which is mod fit to encourage and promote 
it; and this too fo furely, that it requires a 
very extraordinary concurrence of circum- 
ftances entirely to difappoint it. What is the 
reward mod proper for encouraging indudry, 
prudence, and circumfpedtion ? Succefs in 
every fort of bufinefs. And is it poflible that 
in the whole of life thefe virtues fhould fail 
of attaining it ? Wealth and external honours 
are their proper recompenfe, and the recom- 
penfe which they can feldom fail of acquir¬ 
ing. What reward is mod proper for pro¬ 
moting the pradlice of truth, judice, and hu* 
manity ? The confidence, the edeem, and 
love of thofe we live with. Humanity does 
not defire to be great, but to be beloved. It 
is not in being rich that truth and judice 
would rejoice, but in being truded and be¬ 
lieved, recompenfes which thofe virtues mud 
almod always acquire. By fome j.very extra¬ 
ordinary and unlucky circumdance, a good 
man may come to be fufpedled of a crime of 
which he was altogether incapable, and upon 
that account be mod unjudly expofed for the 
remaining part of his life to the horror and 
averfion of mankind. By an accident of this 
kind he may be faid to lofe his all, notwith- 
danding his integrity and judice ; in the fame 
manner as a cautious man, notwithdanding 
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his utmoft circumfpedion, may be ruined by 
an earthquake or an inundation. Accidents 
of the firil kind, however, are perhaps ftill 
more rare, and ftill more contrary to the 
common courfe of things than thofe of the 
fecond; and it ftill remains true, that the 
pradtice of truth, juftice, and humanity is a 
certain and almoft infallible method of ac¬ 
quiring what thofe virtues chiefly aim at, the 
confidence and love of thofe we live with. A 
perfon may be very eafily mifreprefented 
with regard to a particular adion; but it is 
fcarce poffible that he fliould be fo with re¬ 
gard to the general tenor of his conduct- 
An innocent man may be believed to have 
done wrong : this, however, will rarely hap¬ 
pen. On the contrary, the eftablifhed opi¬ 
nion of the innocence of his manners will 
often lead us to abfolve him where he has 
really been in the fault, notwithftanding very 
ftrong prefumptions. A knave, in the fame 
manner, may efcape cenfure, or even meet 
with applaufe, for a particular knavery, in 
which his condudt is not underftood. But 
no man was ever habitually fuch, without 
being almoft univerfally known to be fo, and 
without being even frequently fufpeded of 
guilt, when he was in reality perfedly inno¬ 
cent. And fo far as vice and virtue can be 
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either puniflied or rewarded by the fenti- 
ments and opinions of mankind, they both, 
according to the common courfc of things, 
meet even here with fomething more than 
exadt and impartial juftice. 

But though the general rules by which 
profperity and adverfity are commonly dif- 
tributed, when confidered in this cool and 
philofophical light, appear to be perfectly 
fuited to the fituation of mankind in this life, 
yet they are by no means fuited to fome of 
our natural fentiments. Our natural love 
and admiration for fome virtues is fuch, that 
we fliould willi to beftow on them all forts of 
honours and rewards, even thofe which we 
muft acknowledge to be the proper recom- 
penfes of other qualities, with which thofe 
virtues are not always accompanied. Our 
deteftation, on the contrary, for fome vices 
is filch, that we Ihould defire to heap upon 
them every fort of difgrace and difafter, thofe 
not excepted which are the natural confe- 
quences of very different qualities. Magna¬ 
nimity, generofity, and juftice command fo 
high a degree of admiration, that we defire 
to fee them crowned with wealth, and power, 
and honours of every kind, the natural con- 
fequences of prudence, induftry, and applica¬ 
tion ; qualities with which thofe virtues are 
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not infeparably conneded. Fraud, falfehood, 
brutality, and violence, on the other hand, 
excite in every^ human breaft fuch fcorn and 
abhorrence, that our indignation roufes to fee 
them pofTefs thofe advantages which they 
may in fome fenfe be faid to have .merited, 
by the diligence and indiiftry with which 
they are fometimes attended. The induf- 
trious knave cultivates the foil; the indolent 
good man leaves it uncultivated. Who ought 
to reap the harveft ? Who ftarve, and who 
live in plenty ? The natural courfe of things 
decides it in favour of the knave ; the natural 
fentiments of mankind in favour of the man 
of virtue. Man judges, that the good qua¬ 
lities of the one are greatly over-recompenfed 
by thofe advantages which they tend to pro¬ 
cure him, and that the omiffions of the other 
are by far too feverely puniflred by the dif- 
trefs which they naturally bring upon him; 
and human laws, the confequences of human 
fentiments, forfeit the life and the eftate of 
the induftrious and cautious traitor, and re¬ 
ward, by extraordinary recompenfes, the fide¬ 
lity and public fpirit of the improvident and 
carelefs good citizen. Thus man is by Na¬ 
ture direded to corred, in fome meafure, that 
diftribution of things which flie herfelf would 

other wife have made. The rules which for 
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this purpofe flie prompts him to follow, are 
different from ihofe which fhe herfelf ob- 
ferves. She beftows upon every virtue, and 
upon every vice, that precife reward or pu-. 
nifliment which is heft fitted to encourage the 
one, or to reftrain the other. She is direded 
by this foie confideration, and pays little re¬ 
gard to the different degrees of merit and de¬ 
merit, which they may feem to poflefs in the 
fentiments and paffions of man. Man, on 
the contrary, pays regard to this only, and 
would endeavour to render the ftate of every 
virtue precifely proportioned to that degree 
of love and efteem, and of every vice to that 
degree of contempt and abhorrence, which he 
himfelf conceives for it. , The rules which 
fhe follows are fit for her, thofe which he 
follows for him : but both are calculated to 
promote the fame great ^end, the order of the 
w'orld, and the perfedion and happinefs of 
human nature. 

But though man is thus employed to alter 
that diftribution of things which natural 
events would make, if left to themfelves; 
though, like the gods of the poets, he is per¬ 
petually interpofing, by extraordinary means, 
in favour of virtue, and in oppofition to vice, 
and, like them, endeavours to turn away tlie 
arrow that is aimed at the head of the right¬ 
eous. 
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ecus, but to accelerate the fword of deftruc- 
tion that is lifted up againft the wicked ; yet 
he is by no means able to render the fortune 
of either quite fuitable to his own fentiments 
and wilhes. The natural courfe of things 
cannot be entirely controlled by the impo¬ 
tent endeavours of man t the current is too 
rapid and too ftrong for him to flop it j and 
though the rules which dired it appear to 
have been eRablifhed for the wifeft and beft 
purpofes, they fometimes produce effeds 
which fhock all his natural fentiments. That 
a great combination of men (hould prevail 
over a fmall one; that thofe who engage in 
an enterprife with forethought and all necef- 
fary preparation, fhould prevail over fuch as 
oppofe them without any; and that every 
end ftiould be acquired by thofe means only 
which Nature has eftablilhed for acquiring it, 
feems to be a rule not only neceffary and un¬ 
avoidable in itfelf, but even ufeful and proper 
for roufing the induftry and attention of man¬ 
kind. Yet when, in confequence of this rule, 
violence and artifice prevail over fincerity and 
iuftice, what indignation does it not excite in 
the breaft of every human fpedator What 
forrow and compaffion for the fufferings of 
the innocent; and what furious refentment 

aeaina the fuccefs of the opprelTor ? We are 
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equally grieved and enraged at the wrong 
that is done, but often find it altogether out 
of our power to redrefs it. When we thus . 
defpair of finding any force upon earth which 
can check the triumph of injuftice, we natu¬ 
rally appeal to heaven, and hope that the 
great Author of our nature wdll himfelf ex¬ 
ecute hereafter, what all the principles which 
he has given us for the diredlion of our con¬ 
duct, prompt us to attempt even here; that 
he will complete the plan which he himfelf 
has thus taught us to begin; and will, in a 
life to come, render to every one according 
to the works which he has performed in this 
world. And thus we are led to the belief of 
a future ftate, not only by the weaknefles, by 
the hopes and fears of human nature, but by 
the nobleft and beft principles wdiich belong 
to it, by the love of virtue, and by the abhor¬ 
rence of vice and injuftice. 

“ Does it fuit the greatnefs of God,” fays 
the eloquent and philofophical bilhop of 
Clermont, with that pailionate and exagge¬ 
rating force of imagination, which feems 
fometimes to exceed the bounds of decorum; 

does it fuit the greatnefs of God, to leave 
“ the world which he has created in fo uni- 
“ yerfal a diforder ? To fee the wicked pre- 
yail ^Ipioft always over the juft ; the inno- 
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cent dethroned by the ufurper; the father 
“ become the vi£tim of the ambition of an 
“ unnatural fon ; the hufband expiring un- 
“ der the ftroke of a barbarous and faithlefs 
« wife ? From the height of his greatnefs 
“ ought God to behold thofe melancholy 
** events as a fantaftical amufement, without 
“ taking any fhare in them ? Becaufe he is 
“ great, fliould he be weak, or unjuft, or 
“ barbarous ? Becaufe men are little, ought 
they to be allowed either to be diflolute 
“ without puniihment, or virtuous without 
reward ? O God ! if this is the charader of 


« your Supreme Being, if it is you whom 
“ we adore under fuch dreadful ideas j I can 
“ no longer acknov/ledge you for ray father, 
“ for my protedor, for the comforter of my 
“ forrow, the fupport of my weaknefs, the 
rewarder of my fidelity. You would then 
be no more than an indolent and fantafti- 
“ cal tyrant, who facrifices mankind to his 
“ infolent vanity, and who has brought them 
“ out of nothing, only to make them ferve 
“ for the fport of his leifure and of his ca- 


“ price.” 

When the general rules which determine 
the merit and dement of adions, come thus 
to be regarded as the laws of an All-powerful 

Being, who watches over our condud, and 

who, 





who, in a life to come, will reward the ob- 
fervance, and puniih the breach of them ; 
they neceliarlly acquire a new facrednefs 
from this confideration. That our regard to 
■ the will of the Deity ought to be the fupreme 
rule of our condu< 3 :, can be doubted of by no¬ 
body who believes his exiftence. The very 
thought of difobedience appears to involve in 
it the moft ihocking impropriety. How vain, 
how abfurd would it be for man, either to 
oppofe or to negle<fl the commands that were 
laid upon him by Infinite Wifdom, and Infi¬ 
nite Power! How unnatural, how impioufly 
ungrateful not to reverence the precepts that 
were prefcribed to him by the infinite good- 
iiefs of his Creator, even though no punifh- 
ment was to follow their violation! The 
fenfe of propriety too is here well fupported 
by the ftrongeft motives of felf-intereft. The 
idea that, however we may efcape the obferv- 
ation of man, or be placed above the reach of 
human punifhment, yet we are always acting 
under the eye, and expofed to the punilh- 
ment of God, the great avenger of injuftice, 
is a motive capable of reftraining the moft 
headftrong paffions, with thofe at leaft who, 
by conftant reflection, have rendered it fami¬ 
liar to them. 
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It is in this manner that religion enforces 
the natural fenfe of duty : and hence it is, 
that mankind are generally difpofed to place 
great confidence in the probity of thofe who 
feem deeply imprefled with religious fenti- 
ments. Such perfons, they Imagine, a<fl; un¬ 
der an additional tie, befides thofe which re¬ 
gulate th? condud of other men. The re¬ 
gard to the propriety of adion, as well as to 
reputation, the regard to the applaufe of his 
own breaft, as well as to that of others, are 
motives which they fuppofc have the fame 
influence over the'religious man, as over the 
man of the world. But the former lies un¬ 
der another reftraint, and never ads delibe¬ 
rately but as in the prefence of that Great 
Superior who is finally to recompenfe him 
according to his deeds. A greater truft is 
repofed, upon this account, in the regularity 
and exadnefs of his condud. And wherever 
the natural principles of religion are not cor¬ 
rupted by the fadious and party zeal of 
fome worthlefs cabal; wherever the firft 
duty which it requires, is to fulfil all the ob¬ 
ligations of morality; wherever men are not 
taught to regard frivolous obfervances, as 
more immediate duties of religion, than ads 
of juftice and beneficence ; and to imagine, 

that 



that by facrlfices, and ceremonies, and vain 
fupplications, they can bargain with the 
Deity for fraud, and perfidy, and violence, 
the world undoubtedly judges right in this 
refpe(f]t; and jiiftly places a double confi¬ 
dence in the redtitude of the religious man’s 
behaviour. 


CHAP. VI. 

In what cafes the Senfe of Duty ought to be the 
foie principle of our conduB; and in what 
cafes it ought to concur with other motives* 

R eligion affords fuch ftrong motives to 
the pradice of virtue, and guards us by 
fuch powerful reftraints from the temptations 
of vice, that many have been led to fuppofe, 
that religious principles were the foie laudable 
motives of adion. We ought neither, they 
faid, to reward from gratitude, nor punifli 
from refentment; we ought neither to pro- 
ted the helpleffnefs of our children, nor af¬ 
ford fupport to the infirmities of our parents, 
from natural affedion. All affedions for 
particular objeds ought to he extinguiihed in 
our bread, and one great affedion rake the 
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place of all others, the love of the Deity, the 
defire of rendering [ourfelves agreeable tO’ 
him, and of diredking our conduft, in every' 
refpedk, according to his will. We ought not 
to be grateful from gratitude, we ought not 
to be charitable from humanity, we ought 
not to be public-fpirited from the love of our 
country, nor generous and juft from the love 
of mankind. The foie principle and motive 
of our condudt in the performance of all 
thofe different duties, ought to be a fenfe that 
God has commanded us to perform them. 
I (hall not at prefent take time to examine 
this opinion particularly; I j(hall only ob- 
ferve, that we fhould not have expedted to 
have found it entertained by any fedt, who 
profcffed themfelves of a religion in which, 
as it is the firft precept to love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, with all our foul, and 
with all our ftrength, fo it is the fecond to 
love our neighbour as we love ourfelves j 
and we love ourfelves furely for our own 
fakes, and not merely becaufe we are com¬ 
manded to do fo. That the fenfe of duty 
iliould be the foie principle of our condudl, 
is nowhere the precept of Chriftianity; but 
^ that it fhould be the ruling and the govern¬ 
ing one, as philofophy, and as,, indeed, com¬ 
mon fenfe, diredts. It may be a queftion, 
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however, in what cafes our adions ought to 
arife chiefly or entirely from a fenfe of duty. 


or from a regard to general rules j and in 
what cafes fome other fentiment. or affection 
ought to concur, and have a principal in¬ 
fluence. 

The decifion of this queftion, which can¬ 
not, perhaps, be given with any very great 
accuracy, will depend upon two difierent cir- 
cumftances; firfl, upon the natural agree- 
ablenefs or deformity of the fentiment or af- 
fedion which would prompt us to any adion 
independent of all regard to general rules; 
and, fecondly, upon the precifion and exad- 
nefs, or the loofenefs and inaccuracy, of the 
general rules themfelves. 

I. Firfl, I fay, it will depend upon the 
natural agreeablenefs or deformity of the af- 
fedfion itfelf, how far our adions ought to 
arife from it, or entirely proceed from a re¬ 
gard to the general rule. 

All thofe graceful and admired adions, to 
which the benevolent afiedions would prompt 
us, ought to proceed as much from the pat- 
fions themfelves, as from any regard to the 
genetal rules of condud. A benefador 
thinks himfelf but ill requited, if the perfon 
upon whom he has beflowed his good offices, 
repays them merely from a cold fenfe of 
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duty, aftd without any affedion to his per- 
fpn. A huihand is diflatisfied with the moft 
obedient wife, when he imagines her condud 
is animated by no other principle befides her 
regard to what the relation fhe ftands in re¬ 
quires. Though a fon fhould fail in none of 
the offices of filial duty, yet if he wants that 
affedionate reverence which it fo well be¬ 
comes him to feel, the parent may juftly 
complain of his indifference. Nor could a 
fon be quite fatisfied with a parent who, 
though he performed all the duties of his 
fituation, had nothing of that fatherly fond- 
nefs which might have been expeded from 
him. With regard to all fuch benevolent and 
focial aftedions, it is agreeable to fee the fenfe 
of duty employed rather to reftrain than to 
enliven them, rather to hinder us from doing 
too much, than to prompt us to do what we 
ought. It gives us pleafure to fee a father 
obliged to check his own fondnefs, a friend 
obliged to fet boilnds to his natural gene- 
rofity, a perfon wdio has received a benefit, 
obliged to reftrain the too fanguine gratitude 
of his own temper. 

The contrary maxim takes place with re¬ 
gard to the malevolent and unfocial paflions. 
We ought to reward from the gratitude and 
generofity of our own liearts, without any 
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relu^Lance, and without being obliged to 
refled bow great the propriety of rewarding: 
but we ought always to punifli with relud- 
ance, and more from a fenfe of the propriety 
of punilhing, than from any favage difpo- 
lition to revenge. Nothing is more graceful 
than the behaviour of the man who appears 
to refent the greateft injuries, more from a 
fenfe that they deferve, and are the proper 
objeds of refentment, than from feeling 
himfelf the furies of that difagreeable paf- 
fion; who, like a judge, confiders only the 
general rule, which determines what ven¬ 
geance is due for each particular offence 5 
who, 5 n executing that rule, feels lefs fcJr 
what himfelf has fuffered, than for what the 
offender is about to fuffer; who, though in 
wrath, remembers- mercy, and is difpofed to 
interpret the rule in the moft gentle and 
favourable manner, and to allow all the alle¬ 
viations which the moft candid humanity 
could, confiftently with good fenfe, admit 
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As the felfifh paffions, according to what 
has fornaerly been obferved, hold, in other 
refpeds, a fort of middle place, between the 
focial and unfocial affedions, fo do they 
likewife in this. The purfuic of the objeds 
of private intereft, in all common, little, and 
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ordinary cafes, ought to flow rather from 
a regard to the general rules which prefcribe 
fuch condudt, than from any paflion for the 
objects themfelves; but upon more import¬ 
ant and extraordinary occaflons, we Ihould 
be awkward, infipid, and ungraceful, if the 
objedbs themfelves did not appear to animate 
us with a confiderable degree of palTion. To 
- be anxious, or to be laying a plot either to 
gain or to fave -a Angle fliilling, would de¬ 
grade the moft vulgar tradefman in the opi¬ 
nion of all his neighbours. Let his circum- 
llances be ever fo mean, no attention to any 
fuch fmall matters, for the fake of the things 
themfelves, muft appear in his condudt. His 
fituation may require the moft fevere oecono- 
my and the moft exadt afiiduity: but each 
particular exertion of that ceconomy and 
alfiduity muft proceed, not fo much from 
a regard for that particular faving or gain, as 
for the'general rule which to him prefcribes, 
with the utmoft rigour, fuch a tenor of con¬ 
dudt. His parfimony to-day muft not arife 
from a defire of the particular three-pence 
which he will fave by it, nor his attendance 
in his (hop from a paflion for the particular 
ten pence which he will acquire by it: both 
the one and the other ought to proceed folely 
from a regard to the general ?ule, which pre- 
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fcribes, with the moft unrelenting feverity, 
this plan of condu£t to all perfons in his way 
of life. In this confifts the difference between 
the character of a mifer and that of a p^fon 
of exa< 3 : oeconomy and affiduity. The one 
is anxious about fmall matters for their own 
fake ; the other attends to them only in confe- 
quence of the fcheme of life which he has 
laid down to himfelf. 

It is quite otherwife with regard to the 
more extraordinary and important objedls of 
felf-intereft. A perfon appears mean-fpi- 
rited, who does not purfue thefe with fome 
degree of earneftnfefs for their own fake. We 
fhould defpife a prince who was not anxious 
about conquering or defending a province. 
We fhould have very little refpe£l: for a pri¬ 
vate gentleman who did not exert himfelf 
to gain an eftate, or even a confiderable 
office, when he could acquire them without 
either meannefs or injuflice. A member of 
parliament who fhews no keennefs about his 
own eledlion, is abandoned by his friends, as 
altogether unworthy of their attachment. 
Even a tradefinan is thought a poor-fpirited 
fellow among his neighbours, who does not 
beftir himfelf to get what they call an extra¬ 
ordinary job, or fonie uncommon advantage. 
This fpirit and keennefs conftitutes the differ- 
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ence between the man of enterprife and the 
man of dull regularity. Thofe great objedfs 
of felf-intereft, of which the lofs or acqui- 
lition quite changes the rank of the petfon, 
are the objeds of the paflion properly called 
ambition; a paflion, which when it keeps 
within the bounds of prudence and juftice, 
is always admired in the world, and has even 
fometimes a certain irregular greatnefs, which 
dazzles the imagination, when it pafles the 
limits of both thefe virtues, and is not only 
unjuft but extravagant. Hence the general 
admiration for heroes and conquerors, and 
even for ftatefmen, whofe projects have been 
very daring and extenfive, though altogether 
devoid of juftice; fuch as thofe of theCardinals 
of Richlieu and of Retz. The objeds of 
avarice and ambition difler only in their great¬ 
nefs. A mifer is as furious about a half¬ 
penny, as a man of ambition about the con-^ 
queft of a kingdom. 

II. Secondly, I fay, it will depend partly 
upon the precifion and exadnefs, or the 
loofenefs and inaccuracy of the general rules 
themfelves, how far our condud ought to 
proceed entirely from a regard to them. 

The general rules of almoft all the virtues, 
the general rules which determine what are 
the oflices of prudence, of charity, of gene-s 
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rofity, of gratitude, of friendfhlp, are in 
many refpeas loofe and inaccurate, admit of 
many exceptions, and require fo many modi¬ 
fications, that it is fcarce poffible to regulate 
our conduct entirely by a regard to them. 
The common proverbial maxims of pru¬ 
dence, being founded in univerfal experience, 
are perhaps the beft general^rules which can 
be given about it. To affedb, however, a 
very ftrid and literal adherence to them 
would evidently be the moft abfurd and ridi¬ 
culous pedantry. Of all the virtues I have 
juft now mentioned, gratitude is that, per¬ 
haps, of which the rules are the moft precife, 
and admit of the feweft exceptions. That 
as foon as we can we fhould make a return 
of equal, and if poffible of fuperior value to 
the fervices we have received, would feem to 
be a pretty plain rule, and one which ad¬ 
mitted of fcarce any exceptions. Upon the 
moft fuperficial examination, however, this 
rule will appear to be in the higheft degree 
loofe and inaccurate, and to admit of ten 
thoufand exceptions. If your benefador 
attended you in your ficknefs, ought you to 
attend him in his ? or can you fulfil the obli¬ 
gation of gratitude, by making a return of a 
different kind ? If you ought to attend him, 
how long ought you to attend him ? The 

fame 
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fame time which he attended you, or longer, 
and how much longer? If your friend lent 
you money in your diftrefs, ought you to 
lend him money in his ? How much ought 
you to lend him ? When ought you to lend 
him ? Now, or to-morrow, nor next month ? 
And for, how long a time ? It is evident, that 
no general rule can be laid down, by which 
a precife anfwer can, in all cafes, be given 
to any of thefe queftions. The difference 
between his character and youis, between 
his circumftances and yours, may be fuen, 
that you may be perfedtly grateful, and juffly 
refufe to lend him a halfpenny : and, on the 
contrary, you may be willing to lend, or 
even to give him ten times the fum which he 
lent you, and yet juftly be accufed of the 
blackeft ingratitude, and of not having 
fulfilled the hundredth part of the obligation 
you lie under. As the duties of gratitude, 
however, are perhaps the moft facred of all 
thofe which the beneficent virtues preferibe 
to us, fo the general rules which determine 
them are, as I faid before, the moft accurate. 
Thofe which afeertain the adions required 
by friendfhip,. humanity, hofpitality, gene- 
rofity, are ftill more vague and indetermi-^ 
nate. 
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There is, however, one virtue of which 
the general rules determine with the greateft 
exadtnefs every external adlion which it 
requires. This virtue is jufticc. The rules 
of juftice are accurate in the higheft degree, 
and admit of no exceptions or modifications, 
but fuch as may be afcertained as accurately 
as tfie rules themfelves, and tvhich generally, 
indeed, flow from the very fame principles 
with them. If I owe a man ten pounds, 
juftice requires that I fliouid precifely pay 
him ten pounds, either at the time agreed 
upon, or when he demands it. What I 
ought to perform, how much I ought to per¬ 
form, when and where I ought to perform 
it, the whole nature and circumftances of the 
adion preferibed, are all of them precifely 
fixt and determined. Though it may be 
awkward and pedantic, therefore, to afiedt 
too ftri(St an adherence to the common rules 
of prudence or generofity, there is no pedan¬ 
try in flicking fall by the rules of juftice. 
On the contrary, the moft facred regard is 
due to them; and the actions which this 
virtue, requires are never fo properly per¬ 
formed, as when the chief motive for 
performing them is a reverential and religi¬ 
ous regard to thofe general rules which re¬ 
quire them. In the pradice of the other 
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rather be diredled 
by a certain idea of propriety^ by a certain 
tafte for a particular tenor of qondudt, than 
by any regard to a precife maxim or rule; 
and we fliould confider the end and founda¬ 
tion of the rule, more than the rule itfelf. 
But it is otherwife with regard to juftice: the 
man who in that refines the leaf!:, and ad¬ 
heres with the 'moft obftinate fteadfaftnefs to 
the general rules themfelves, is the mofl: 
commendable, and the mod to be depended 
upon. Though the end o^ the rules of juf¬ 
tice be, to hinder us from hurting our neigh¬ 
bour, it may frequently be a crime to violate 
them, though we could pretend, with fome 
pretext of reafon, that this particular viola¬ 
tion could do no hurt. A man often be¬ 
comes a villain the moment he begins, even 
in his own heart to chidahe in tj^il manner. 
The moment he thinks of 5^rting ftom the 
mod ftaunch and politive adherence* to what 
thofe inviolable precepts preferibe to him, he 
is no longer to be trufted, and no man can 
fay what degree of guilt he may not arrive 
at. The thief imagines he does no evil, 
when he deals from the rich, what he fup- 
pofes they may eafily want, and what poffibly 
they may never even know has been dolen 
from them, The adulterer imagines he does 
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no evil, when he corrupts the wife of his 
friend, provided he covers his intrigue from 
the fufpicion of the hufband, and does not 
difturb the peace of the family. When once 
we begin to give way to fuch refinements, 
there is no enormity fo grofs of which we 
may not be capable. 

The rules of juftice may be compared to 
the rules of grammar ; the rules of the other 
virtues, to the rules which critics lay down 
for the attainment of what is fublime, and 
elegant in compofitiop., The one, are pre- 
cife, accurate and indifpenfable. The other, 
are loofe, vague, and indeterminate, and 
prefent us rather , with a general idea of the 
perfedtion we ought to aitn at, than afford 
us any certain and infallible directions for 
acquiring it. A Vifm naay learn to write 
grammatically^y rule, with the moft abfo- 
lute infallibility; and.fo, perhaps, he may 
be taught to aCt juftly. But there are no 
rules whofe obferyance will infallibly lead 
us to the attainment of elegance or fublimity 
in writing: though there are forae which may 
help us, in fome meafure, to correCl and 
afeertain the vague ideas which we might 
otherwife have entertained of thofe perfec¬ 
tions. And there are no rules by the Icnow- 
ledge of which wc can infallibly be taught 
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to acl upon all occafions with prudence, with 
juft magnanimity, or proper beneficence: 
though there are fome which may enable 
us to coned: and afcertain, in feveral re- 
fpeds, the imperfed ' ideas which wc 
might olherwife have entertained of thofe 
virtues. , 

It may fometimes happen, that with the 
moil ferious and earneft defire of ading fo 
as to deferve approbation, we may miftake 
the proper rules of condud, and thus be 
milled by that,very principle which ought to 
dired us. It is in vain to exped, that in this 
cafe mankind fhould entirely approve of our 
behaviour. They cannot enter into that ab- 
furd idea of duty which influenced us, nor 
go along with any of the adions which fol¬ 
low from it. There is ftill, however, fome- 
thing refpedable in the charader and beha¬ 
viour of one W'ho is thus betrayed into vice, 
by a w^rong fenfe of duty, or by what is 
called an erroneous confcience. How fatally 
foever he may be mifled by it, he is ftill, 
with the generous and humane, more the 
objed of commiferation than of hatred or 
refentment. They lament the weaknefs of 
human nature, which expofes us to fuch un¬ 
happy delufions, even w’hile we are moft fin- 
cercly labouring after perfedion, and endea¬ 
vour ing 
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vouring to a(Si; according to the heft principle 
which can poffibly dire(3: us. Falfe notions 
of religion are almoft the only caufes.which 
can occafion any very grofs perverfion of our 
natural fentiments in this way; and that 
principle which gives the greateft authority 
to the rules of duty, is alone capable of dif-, 
torting.our ideas of them in any confiderable 
degree. In all other cafes common fenfe is 
fufficient to diredl us, if not to the moft ex- 
quifite propriety of conduct, yet to fomething 
which is not very far from it j and provided 
we are in earneft defirous to do well, our 
behaviour will always, upon the whole, be 
praife-worthy. That to obey the will of the 
Deity, is the lirft rule of duty, all men are 
agreed. But Concerning the particular com¬ 
mandments which that will may impofe 
upon us, they dijder widely from one ano¬ 
ther. In this, therefore, the greateft mutual 
forbearance and toleration is due; and though 
the defence of fociety requires that crimes 
Ihould be punifhed, from whatever motives 
they proceed, yet a good man will always 
punifli them with reludance, when they evi¬ 
dently proceed from falfe notions of religious 
duty. He will never feel againft thofe who 
commit them that indignationwhich he feels 
againft other criminals, but will rather regret, 

and 



and fometimes even admire their unfortunate 
firmnefs and magnanimity, at the very time 
that hepunifties their crime. In .the tragedy of 
Mahomet, one of the fineft of Mr. Voltaire’s, 
it is well reprefented, what ought to be our 
fentiments for crimes which proceed from 
fuch motives. In that tragedy, two young 
people of different fexes,.of the moft inno¬ 
cent and virtuous difpofitions, and without 
any other weaknefs except what endears 
them the more to us, a mutual fondnefs for 
one another, are inftigated by the ftrongeft 
motives of a falfe religion, to commit a hor¬ 
rid murder, that fliocks all the principles of 
human nature. A venerable old man, who 
had exprelTed the moft tender affeiftion for 
them both, for whom, notwithftanding he 
was the avowed enemy of their religion, they 
had both conceived the higheft reverence and 
efteem, and who was in reality their father, 
though they did not know him to be fuch, is 
pointed out to them as a facrifice which God 
had exprefsly required at their hands, and they 
are commanded to kill him. While they are 


about executing this crime they are tortured 
with all the agonies which can arife from the 
ftfuggle between the idea of the indifpenfa- 
blenefs of religions duty on the one fide, and 
compaffion, gratitude, reverence for the age, 

and 



and love for the humanity and virtue of the 
perfon whom they are going to deftroy, on 
the other. The reprefentation of this exhi¬ 
bits one of the moft interefting, and perhaps 
the moft inftrudiiye fpe<ftacle that was ever 
introduced upon any theatre. The fenfe of 
duty, however, at laft prevails over all the 
amiable weaknefl'es of human nature. They 
execute the crime impofed upon them; but 
immediately difcover their error, and the 
fraud which had deceived them, and are dif- 
tradled with horror,, remorfe, and refent- 
ment. Such as are our fentiments for the 
unhappy Seid and Palmira, fuch ought we 
to feel for every perfon who is in this 
manner milled by religion, when we are fure 
that it is really religion which milleads him, 
and not the pretence of it, which is made 
a cover to fome of the worft of human 
paflions. 

As a perfon may adl wrong by following 
a wrong fenfe of duty, fo nature may fome- 
times prevail, and lead him to aft .right in 
oppofition to it. We cannot in this cafe 
be difpleafed to fee that motive prevail, 
which we think ought to prevail, though 
the perfon himfelf is fo weak as to think 
otherwife. As his conduft, however, is the 
effeft of weaknefs, not principle, we are far 
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from bedovving upon it any thing that ap¬ 
proaches to complete approbation. A bigot- 
ted Roman Catholic, who, during the maf- 
facre of St. Bartholomew, had been fo over¬ 
come by companion, as to fave fome unhap¬ 
py Proteftants, whom he thought it his 
duty to deftroy, would not feem to be en¬ 
titled to that high applaufe which we (hould 
have bellowed upon him, had he exerted the 
fame generofity with complete felf-appro- 
bation. We might be pleafed with the hu¬ 
manity of his temper, but we fliould ftill. 
regard him with a fort of pity which is alto¬ 
gether inconfiftent with the admiration that 
is due to perfed: virtue. It is the fame cafe 
1^'ith all the other paflions» Wc dd not dif- 
like to fee them exert themfelves properly, 
even when.a falfe notion of duty would 
dired the perfon to reftraln them. A very 
devout Quaker, who upon being ftruck upon 
one cheek, inftead of turning up the other, 
fliould fo far forget his literal interpretation 
of our Saviour’s precept, as to beftow fome 
good difeipline upon the brute that infulted 
bim, would not be difagreeable to us. We 
fliould laugh and be diverted with his fpirit, 
and rather like him the better for it. But 
we fliould by no means regard him with 
that refped and efteem which would feem 

due 
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due to one who, upon a like occafion, had 
a£ted properly from a juft fenfe of what was 
proper to be done. No adtion can properly 
be called virtuous, which is not accom¬ 
panied with the fentiment of felf-approba- 
tion. 
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PART IV. 

Of the Effect of Utility upon the 
Sentiment of Approbation. 

Confifting of one Section. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the beauty •which the appearance ^Uti¬ 
lity bejlo'ws upon all the produElions of 
arty and of the extenfive tnfuence of this 
fpecies of Beauty, . 

'^HAT Utility is one of the principal 
fources of beauty has been obferved by 
every body, who has confidered with any 
attention what conftitutes the nature of 
beauty. The conveniency of a houfe gives 
B B 3 pleafure 
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pleafure to the fpedator as well as its regu¬ 
larity, and he is as much hurt when he ob- 
ferves the contrary defea;, as when he fees 
the correfpondent windows of different 
forms, or the door not placed exadly in 
the middle of the building. That the fitnefs 
of any fyllem or machine to produce the end 
for which it was intended, beftows a certain 
propriety and beauty upon the whole, and 
fenders the very thought and contemplation 
of it agreeable, is fo very obvious that nobody 
has overlooked it. 

' The caufe too, why utility plcafes, has of 
late been affigned l)y an ingenious and agree- 
^ able philofopher, who joins the greateft depth 
of thought to the greateft elegance of expref- 
fion, and pofTeffes the fingular and happy ta¬ 
lent of treating the abftrufeft fubjedts not 
only with the moft perfed perfpicuity, but 
with the mofl lively eloquence. The utility 
of any object, according to him, pleafes the 
matter by perpetually fuggetting to him the 
pleafure or conveniency which it is fitted to 
promote. Every time he looks at it, he is 
put in mind of this pleafure; and the objed 
in this manner becomes a fource of perpetual 
fatisfadion and enjoyment. The fpedator 
enters by fympathy into the fentiments of 

the matter, antt neceflarily views the objed 

under 





' under the fame agreeable afpe<fl. When we 
vifit the palaces of the great, we cannot help 
conceiving the fatisfadion we fhould enjoy 
if we ourfclves were the matters, and were 
pottefled of fo much artful and ingenioufly 
contrived accommodation. A fimilar ac¬ 
count is given why the appearance of incon- 
veniency lliould render any object difagree- 
able both to the owner and to the fpedator. 

But that this fitnefs, this happy contrivance 
of any produdion of art, fhould often be more 
valued, than the very end for which it was 
intended; and that the exad adjuftment of 
the means for obtaining any conveniency or 
pleafiire, fliould frequently be more regarded, 
than that very conveniency or pleafure, in 
the attainment of which their whole merit 
would feem to confift, has not, fo far as I 
know, been yet taken notice of by any body. 
That this however is very frequently the 
cafe, may be obferved in a thqufand in- 
ftances, both in the mott; frivolous and in the 
moft important concerns of human life. 

When a perfon comes into his chamber, 
and finds the chairs all ftanding in the 
middle of the room, he is angry with his 
fervant, and rather than fee them continue in 
that diforder, perhaps takes the trouble hiin- 
felf to fet them all in their places with their 
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backs to the walk The whole propriety of 
this new fituation arifes from its fuperior 
conveniency in leaving the floor free and dif- 
engaged. To attain this conveniency he vo¬ 
luntarily puts himfelf to more trouble than all 
he could have fuffered from the want of it j 
fince nothing was more eafy, than to have 
fet himfelf down upon one of them, which 
is probably what he does when his labour is 
over. What he wanted therefore, it feems, 
was not fo much this conveniency, as that 
arrangement of things which promotes it. 
Yet it is this conveniency which ultimately 
recommends^ that arrangement, and beftows 
upon it the whole of its propriety and 
beauty. 

A watch, in the fame manner, that falls 
behind above two minutes in a day, is de- 
fpifed by one curious in watches. He fells it 
perhaps for a couple of guineas, and pur- 
chafes another at fifty, which will not lofe 
above a minute in a fortnight. The foie ufe 
of watches, however, is to tell us what 
o’clock it is, and to hinder us from break¬ 
ing any engagement, or fuffering any other 
inconveniency by our ignorance in that par¬ 
ticular point. But the perfon fo nice with 
regard to this machine, will not always be 
found either more fcrupuloufly pundual 
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than other men, or more anxioufly con¬ 
cerned upon any other account, to know 
precifely what time of day it is. What inte- 
refts him is not fo much the attainment of 
this piece of knowledge, as the perfe(3;ion of 
the machine which ierves to attain it. 

How many people ruin themfelves by lay-r 
ing out money on trinkets of frivolous uti¬ 
lity ! What pleafes ihefe lovers of toys is not 
fo much the utility as the aptnefs of the ma-. 
chines which are fitted to promote it. All 
their pockets are fluffed with little conve¬ 
niences. They contrive new pockets, un-r 
known in the clothes of other people, in or¬ 
der to carry a greater number. They walk 
about loaded with a multitude of baubles, in 
weight and fometimes in value not inferior 
to an ordinary Jew^’s-box, fome of which 
may fometimes be of fome little ufe, but all 
of which might at all times be very well 
fpared, and of which the whole utility is 
certainly not worth the fatigue of bearing 
the burden. 

Nor is it only with regard to fuch frivo^ 
lous objeds that our condufl is influenced 
by this principle; it is often the lecret mo¬ 
tive of the inofl ferious and important pur- 
fuits of both private and public life. 
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The poor man’s Ton, whom heaven in its 
anger has vifited with ambition, wlien he be¬ 
gins to look around him, ad mires the condi¬ 
tion of the rich. He finds the cottage of his 
father too fmall for his accommodation, and 
fancies he Ihoidd be lodged more at his eafe 
in a palace. He is difpleafed with being 
obliged to walk a-foot, or to endure the fa¬ 
tigue of riding on horfeback. He fees his 
fuperiors carried about in machines, and ima¬ 
gines that in one of thefe he could travel 
with lefs inconveniency. He feels himfelf: 
naturally indolent, and willing to ferve him¬ 
felf with his own hands as little as pofiible; 
and judges, that a numerous retinue of fer-» 
vants would fave him from a great deal of 
trouble. He thinks if he had attained all 
thefe, he would fit ftiil contentedly, and bq 
quiet, enjoying himfelf in the thought of the 
happinefs and tranquillity of his fituation. 
He is enchanted with the diftant idea of this 
felicity. It appears in his fancy like the life 
of fome fuperior rank of beings, and, in or¬ 
der to arrive at it, he devotes himfelf for ever 
tO' the purfuit of wealth and greatnefs. To 
obtain the conveniences which thefe afford, 
he fubmits in the firft year, nay in the firft 
month of his application, to more fatigue of 
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body and more uneafinefs of mind than he 
could have fuftered though the whole of his 
life from the want*of them. He ftudies to 
diftinguifli himfelf in fome laborious profef- 
fion. With the moft unrelenting induftry" 
he labours night and day to acquire talents 
fuperior to all his competitors. He endea¬ 
vours next to bring thofe talents into public 
view, and with equal affiduity folicits every 
opportunity of employment. For this pur- 
pofe he makes his court to all mankind; he 
ferves thofe whom he hates, and is obfe- 
quious to thofe whom he defpifes. Through 
the whole of his life he purfues the idea of a 
certain artificial and elegant repofe whieh he 
may never arrive at, for whieli he facrifices a 
real tranquillity that is at all times in his 
power, and which, if in the extremity of old 
0ge he fhould at laft attain to it, he will find 
to be iq ho refpe(9; preferable to that humble 
fecurity and contentment which he had aban¬ 
doned for it. It is then, in the laft dregs of 
life, his body w^afted with toil and difeafes, 
his mind galled and ruffled by the memory 
of a thoufand injuries and difappointments 
which he imagines he has met with from the 
injuftice of his enemies, or from the perfidy 
and ingratitude of his friends, that he begins 
at laft to find that wealth and greatiiefs are 
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mere trinkets of frivolous utility, no more 
adapted for procuring eafe of body or tran¬ 
quillity of mind than the tweezer-cafes of the 
lover of toys ; and like them too, more tiou- 
blefome to the perfon who carries them about 
with him than all the advantages they can 
afford him are commodious. There is no 
other real difference between, them, except 
that the conveniencies of the one are fome- 
what more obfervable than thofe of the othei. 
The palaces, the gardens, the equipage, the 
retinue of the great, are objeds of which 
the obvious conveniency ftrikes every body. 
They do not require that their mafters fliould 
point out to us wherein confifts their utility. 
Of our own accord we readily enter into it, 
and by fympathy enjoy and thereby applaud 
the fatisfadion which they are fitted to afford 
him. But the curiofity of a tooth-pick, of 
an ear-picker, of a machine for cutting the 
nails, or of any other trinket of the fame 
kind, is not fo obvious. Their conveniency 
may perhaps be equally great, but it is not fo 
ftriking, and we do not fo readily enter into 
the fatisfadion of the man who poffeffes 
them. They are therefore lefs reafonable 
fubje'ds of vanity than the magnificence of 
wealth and greatnefs; and in this confifts 

the foie advantage of thefe laft. They more 
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efFedtually gratify that love of dlftlndtlon fo 
natural to man. To one who was to live 
alone in a defolate ifland it might be a matter 
of doubt, perhaps, whether a palace, or a col¬ 
lection of fuch fmall conveniencies as are 
commonly contained in a tweezer-cafe^ 
vrould contribute moft to his happinefs and 
enjoyment. If he is to live in fociety, in¬ 
deed, there can be no comparifon, becaufe in 
this, as in all other cafes, we conflantly pay 
more regard to the fentiments of the fpeCta- 
tor, than to thofe of the perfon principally 
concerned, and confider rather how^ his fitua- 
tion will appear to other people, than how it 
will appear to himfelf. If we examine, how¬ 
ever, why the fpeCtator diftinguifhes wdth 
fuch admiration the condition of the rich and 
the great we fliall find that it is not fo much 
upon account of the fuperior eafe or pleafure 
which they are fuppofed to enjoy, as of the 
numberlefs artificial and elegant contrivances 
for promoting this eafe or pleafure. He does 
not even imagine that they are really hap¬ 
pier than other people: but he imagines that 
they poffefs more means of happinefs. And 
it is the ingenious and artful adjuftment of 
thofe means to the end for which they were 
intended, that is the principal fource of his 
admiration. But in the languor of difeafe 
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and the wearlnefs of old age, tiie pleafures of 
the vain and empty diftindlions of greatnefs 
difappear. To one in this fituation, they 
are no longer capable of recommending 
thofe toilfome purfuits in which they had 
formerly engaged him. In his heart he 
curfes ambition, and vainly regrets the eafe 
and the indolence of youth, pleafures which 
are fled for ever, and which he has foolilhly 
facrificed for what, when he has got it can 
afford him no real fatisfadlion. In this mi- 
ferable afpedt does greatnefs appear to every 
man when reduced either by fpleen or dif- 
eafe to obferve with attention his own fitua¬ 
tion, and to confider vi'^hat it is that is really 
wanting to his happinefs. Power and riches 
appear then to be, what they arc, enormous 
an4 operofe machines contrived to produce a 
few trifling conveniencies to the body, con- 
fifting of fprings the moft nice and delicate, 
which muft be kept in order with the moft 
anxious attention, and which in fpite of all 
our care are ready every moment to burft 
into pieces, and to crufh in their ruins their 
unfortunate pofleflbr. They are immenfe 
fabrics, which it requires the labour of a life 
to raife, which threaten every moment-to 
overwhelm the perfon that dwells in them, 
and w’high while they ftand, though they 
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may fave him from fome fmaller inconve- 
niencies, can protect him from none of the 
feverer inclemencies of the feafon. They 
keep off the fummer Ihower, not the winter 
ftorm, but leave him always as much, and 
fometimes rhore expofed than before, to 
anxiety, to fear and to forrow j to difeafes, 
to danger, and to death. 

But though this fplenetic philofophy, 
which in time of ficknefs or low fpirits is 
familiar to every man, thus entirely depre¬ 
ciates thofe great objefts of human defire, 
when in better health and in better humour, 
we never fail to regard them under a more 
agreeable afpeiff. Our imagination, which 
in pain and forrow feems to be confined and 
cooped up within our own perfons, in times 
of eafe and profperity expands itfelf to every 
thing around us. We are then charmed with 
the beauty of that accommodation which 
reigns in the palaces and oeconomy of the 
great; and admire how every thing-is adap¬ 
ted to promote their own eafe, to prevent their 
wants, to gratify their wilhes, and to amufe 
and entertain their moft frivolous defires. if 
we confider the real fatisfadion which all 
thefe thmgs are capable of affording, by it- 
feJf and feparated from the beauty of that 
arrangement which is fitted to promote it, 
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it will always appear in the higheft degree 
contemptible and trifling. But we rarely 
view it in this abftradl and philofophical 
light. We naturally confound it in our 
imagination with the order, the regular and 
harmonious movement of the fyftem, the 
machine or oeconomy by means of which 
it is produced. The pleafures of wealth 
and greatnefs, when confidered in this com¬ 
plex view, ftrike the imagination as fome- 
thing grand and beautiful and noble, of 
which the attainment is well worth all the 
toil and anxiety which we are fo apt to be- 
ftow upon it. 

And it is well that nature impofes upon us 
in this manner. It is this deception which 
roufes and keeps in continual motion the in- 
duftry of mankind. It is this which firft 
prompted them to cultivate the ground, to 
build houfes, to found cities and common¬ 
wealths, and to invent and improve all the 
fciences and arts, which ennoble and erabel- 
lifh human life; which have entirely changed 
the whole face of the globe, have turned the 
rude forefts of nature into agreeable and fer¬ 
tile plains, and made the tracklefs and barren 
ocean a new fund of fubfiftence, and the great 
' Iiigh road of communication to the diflferent 
nations of the earth. The earth by thefe 
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labours of mankind has been obliged to re¬ 
double her natural fertility, and to maintain 
a greater multitude of inhabitants. It is* to 
no purpofe, that the proud and unfeeling 
landlord views his extenfive, fields, and with¬ 
out a thought for the wants of his brethren, 
in imagination confunies himfelf the whole 
harveft that grows upon them. The homely 
and vulgar proverb, that the eye is larger 
than the belly, never was iriore fully verified 
than with regard to him. The capacity of 
his ftomach bears no proportion to the im- 
menfity of his defires, and will receive no 
more than tliat of the raeaneft peafant. The 
reft he is obliged to diftribute among thofe, 
who prepare, in the niceft manner, that little 
which he himfelf makes ufe of, among thofe 
who fit up the palace in which this little is to 
be confumed, among thofe who provide and 
keep in order all the different baubles and 
trinkets, which are employed in the oeco- 
nomy of greatnefs; all of whom thus derive 
from his luxury and caprice, that (hare of 
the neceffaries of life, which they would in 
vain have expedted from his humanity or his 
juftice. The produce of the foil maintains 
at all times nearly that number of inhabit¬ 
ants which it is capable of m-aintaining. 
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The rich only fele<fl from the heap what is 
' moft precious and agreeable. They confmne 
little more than the poor, and in fpite of their 
natural felfiflinefs and rapacity, though they 
mean only their own conveniency, though 
the foie end which they propofe from the 
labours of all the thoufands whom they em¬ 
ploy, be the gratification of their own vain 
and infatiable defires, they divide with' the 
poor the produce of all their improvements. 
They are led by an invilible hand to make 
nearly the fame dillribution of the necelTa- 
ries of life, which would have been made had 
the earth been divided into equal portions 
among all its inhabitants; and thus, without 
intending it, without knowing it, advance the 
intereft of the foclety, and afford means to 
the multiplication of the fpecies. When Pro¬ 
vidence divided the earth among a few lordly 
mafters, it neither forgot nor abandoned thofe 
who feemed to have been left out in the par¬ 
tition. Thefe laft too enjoy their fliare ot 
all that it produces. In what conftitutes the 
real happinefs of human life, they are In no 
refpeft inferior to thofe who -would feem fo 
much above them. In eafe of body and peace 
of mind, all the different ranks of life are 
neatly upon a level, and the beggar, who funs 
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/ himfelf by the fide of the highway, poflefles 
that fecurity which kings are fighting for. 

The fame principle, the fame love of fyf- 
tem, the fame regard to the beauty of order, 
of art, and contrivance, frequently ferves to 
recommend thofe inftitutions which tend to 
promote the public welfare. When a patriot 
exerts himfelf for the improvement of any 
part of the public police, his condudl does 
not always arife from pure fyrnpathy with 
the happinefs of thofe who are to reap the. 
benefit of it. It is not commonly from a 
fellow-feeling with carriers and waggoners 
that a public-fpirited man encourages the 
mending of high roads. When the legif- 
lature eftablifhes premiums and other encou¬ 
ragements to advance the linen or woollen 
manufadures, its condud feldom proceeds 
from pure fyrnpathy with the wearer of 
cheap or fine cloth, and much lefs from that 
with the manufadurer or merchant. The 
perfedion of police, the extenfion of trade 
and manufadures, are noble and magnificent 
objeds. The contemplation of them pleafes 
us, and we are interefted in whatever can 
tend to advance them. They make part of 
the great fyftem of government, and the 
wheels of the political machine feem to 
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move with more harmony and eafe by 
.means of them. We take pleafure in be- 
• holding the perfection of fo beautiful and 
grand a fyftem, and we are uneafy till we 
remov'e any obftruCtion that can in the leaft 
difturb or encumber the regularity of its mo¬ 
tions. All conftitutions of government, 
however, are valued only in proportion as 
they tend to promote the happinefs of thofe 
who live under them. 1 his is their foie ufe 
and end. From a certain fpirit of fyftem, 
however, from a certain love of art and con- 
trivance^ we fometimes feem to value the 
nieans more than the end, and to be eager to 
promote the happinefs of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, rather from a view to perfed: and im¬ 
prove a certain beautiful and orderly fyftem, 
than from any immediate fenfe or feeling of 
what they either fuffer or enjoy. There have 
been men of the greateft public fpirit, who 
have ftiown themfelves in other refpeds not 
very fenfible to the feelings of humanity. 
And on the contrary, there have been men 
pf the greateft humanity who feem to have 
been entirely devoid of public fpirit. Every 
man may find in the circle of his acquaint¬ 
ance inftances both of the one kind and the 

other. Who had ever lefs humanity, or 
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more public fpirlt, than the celebrated legif- 
(lator of Mufcovy ? The focial and well-na¬ 
tured James the Firft of Great Britain feems, 
on the contrary, to have had fcarce any pafp 
fion, either for the glory or the Intereft of his 
country. Would you awaken the induftry 
of the man who feerns almofi: dead to ambU' 
tion, it will often be to no purpofe to de- 
fcribe to him the happinefs of the rich and 
the great; to tell him that they are generally 
fheltered from the fun and the rain, that they 
are feldOm hungry, that they are feldom cold, 
and that they are rarely expofed to wearinefs, 
or .0 want of any kind. The moft eloquent 
exhortation of this kind will have little effedf 
upon him. If you would hope to fucceed, 
you muft defcribe to him the conveniency 
and arrangement of the different apartments 
in their palaces; you muft explain to him 
the propriety of their equipages, and point 
out to him the number, the order, and the 
diffei^nt offices of all their attendants. If 
any thing is capable of making impreffion 
upon him, this will. Yet all thefe things 
tend only to keep off the fun and the rain, to 
fave them from hunger and cold, from want 
and wearinefs. In the fame manner, if you 
would implant public virtue in the breaft of 
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him. who feems heedlefs of the interefl; of his 
country, it will often be to no purpofe to tell 
him, what fuperior advantages the fubjedls of 
a well-governed ftate enjoy; that they are 
better lodged, that they are better clothed, 
that they are better fed. Thefe confider- 
ations will commonly make no great impref- 
fion. You will be more likely to perfuade, 
if you defcribe the great fyftem of public 
police which procures thefe advantages, if 
you explain the connexions and dependen¬ 
cies of its feveral parts, their mutual fubordi- 
nation to one another, and their general fub- 
ferviency to the happinefs of the fociety j if 
you Ihow hovv this fyftem might be intro¬ 
duced into his own country, what it is that 
hinders it from taking place there at pefent, 
how thofe obftrudtions might be removed, 
.and all the feveral wheels of the machine of 
government be made to move with more 
harmony and fmoothnefs, without grating 
upon one another, or mutually retarding one 
another’s motions. It is fcarce poflible that 
a man ftiould liften to a difcourfe of this 
kind, and not feel himfelf animated to fome 
degree of public fpirit. He will, at lead; for 
the moment, feel fome defire to remove thofe 
obftrudtions, and to put into motion fo beau¬ 
tiful 





tiful and fo orderly a machine. Nothing 
tends fo much to promote public fpirit as the 
ftudy of politics, of .he feveral fyftems of 
civil government, their advantages and dif- 
advantages, of the conftitution of our own 
country, its fituation and intereft with re¬ 
gard' to foreign nations, its commerce, its 
defence, the difadvantages it labours under, 
the dangers to which it may be expofed, 
how to remove the one, and how to guard 
againft the other. Upon this account poli¬ 
tical difquifitions, if juft, and reafonable, and 
practicable, are of all the works of fpeculation 
the moft ufeful. Even the weakeft and the 
worft of them are not altogether without 
their utility. They ferve at leaft to animate 
the public paftions of men, and roufe them 
to feek out the means of promoting the hap- 
pinefs of the fociety. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the beauty ’which the appearance of Utility 
befows upon the charablers and aUions of 
men] and how far the perception of this 
beauty may be regarded as one of the origin- 
nal principles of approbation. 

T he characters of men, as well as the 
contrivances of art, or the inftitutions 
of civil government, may be fitted either to 
promote or to difturb the happinefs both 
of the individual and of the fociety. The 
prudent, the equitable, the adive, refolute, 
and fober charader promifes profperity and 
fatisfadion, both to the perfon himfelf and 
to every one conneded with him. The rafli, 
the infblent, the flothful, effeminate, and 
voluptuous, on the contrary, forebodes ruin 
to the individual, and misfortune to all who 
have any thing to do with him. The firfl: 
turn of mind has at leaft all the beauty which 
can belong to the moft perfed machine that 
was ever invented for promoting the moft 
agreeable purpofe: and the fecond, all the 
deformity of the moft aukward and clumfy 
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contrivance. What inftltution of govern¬ 
ment could tend fo much to promote the 
happinefs of mankind as the general preva¬ 
lence of wifdom and virtue? All government 
is but an imperfeifl remedy for the deficiency 
of thefe. Whatever beauty, therefore, can 
belong to civil government upon account 
of its utility, muft in a far fuperior degree 
belong to thefe. On the contrary, what 
civil policy can be fo ruinous and deftruflive 
as the vices of men ? The fatal effects of bad 
government arife from nothing, but that it 
does not fufficiently guard againft the mifr 
chiefs which human wickedneis gives occa- 
fion to. 

This beauty and deformity which charac¬ 
ters appear to derive from their ufefulncfs or 
inconveniency, are apt to ftrike in a peculiar 
manner, thofe who coqfider, in an abftra^i 
and philofophical light, the adions and con- 
duift of mankind. When a philofopher goes 
to examine why humanity is approved of or 
cruelty condemned, he does not always form 
to himfelf, in a very clear and diftimft man¬ 
ner, the conception of any one particular 
aiflion either of cruelty or of humanity, but 
is commonly contented with the vague and 
indeterminate idea which the general names 
of thofe qualities fuggeft to him, But it is 



in particular inftances only that the propriety 
or impropriety, the merit or demerit of ac¬ 
tions is very obvious and difcernible. It is 
only when particular examples are given that 
we perceive diftin(3:ly either the concord or 
difagreement between our own affedtions and 
thofe of the agent, or feel a focial gratitude 
arife towards him in the one cafe, or a fym- 
paihetic refentment in the other. When we 
confider virtue and vice in an abftradt and 
general manner, the qualities by which they 
excite thefe feveral fentiments feem in a great 
meafure to difappear, and the fentiments 
' themfelves become lefs obvious and difcern¬ 
ible. On the contrary, the happy effedts of 
the one and the fatal confequences of the 
other feem then to rife up to the view, and 
as it were to ftand out and diftinguifh 
themfelves from all the other qualities of 
either. 

The fame ingenious and agreeable author 
who firft explained why utility pleafes, has 
been fo ftruck with this view of things, as to 
refolve our whole approbation of virtue into 
a perception of this fpecies of beauty which 
refults from the appearance of utility. No 
qualities of the mind, he obferves, are ap¬ 
proved of as virtuous, but fuch as are ufeful 
or agreeable either to the perfon himfelf or to 
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others; and no qualities are difapproved of 
as vicious, but fuch as have a contrary ten¬ 
dency. And Nature, indeed, feems to have 
fo happily adjufted our fentiments of appro¬ 
bation, and difapprobation, to the conveni- 
ency both of the individual and of the 
fociety, that after the ftri£teft examination 
it will be found, I believe, that this is uni- 
verfally the cafe. But ftill 1 affirm, that it 
is not the view of this utility or hurtfulnefs 
which is either the firft or principal fource of 
our approbation and difapprobation. Thefe 
fentiments are no doubt enhanced and en¬ 
livened by the perception of the beauty or 
deformity which refults from this utility or 
hurtfulnefs. But ftill, I fay, they are origi¬ 
nally and eflentially different from this per¬ 
ception. 

For firft of all, it feems impoffible that the 
approbation of virtue fliould be a fentiment 
of the fame kind with that by which we ap¬ 
prove of a convenient and well-contrived 
building j or that we fhould have no other 
reafon for praifing a man than that for which 
we commend a cheft of drawers. 

And fecondly, it will be found, upon ex¬ 
amination, that the ufefulnefs of any difpo- 
fition of mind is feldom the firft ground of 
our approbation; and that the fentiment of 
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approbation always involves in it a fenfe 
of propriety quite diftindt from the percep¬ 
tion of utility. We may obferve this with 
regard to all the qualities which are approved 
of as virtuous, both thofe, which, according 
to this fyftem are originally valued as ufeful 
to ourfelves, as well as thofe which are 
efteemed on account of their ufefulnefs to 
others. 

The qualities moft ufeful to ourfelves are, 
flrft of all, fuperior reafon and underftanding, 
by which we are capable of difcerning the 
remote confeqiiences of all our adlions, and 
of forefeeing the advantage or detriment 
which is likely to refult from them: and 
fecondly, felf-command, by which we are 
enabled to abftain from prefent pleafure or to 
endure prefent pain, in order to obtain a 
greater pleafure or to avoid a greater pain in 
fome future time. In the union of thofe two 
qualities confifts the virtue of prudence, of 
all the virtues that which is moft ufeful to 
the individual. 

With regard to the firft of thofe qualities, 
it has been obferved on a former occafion, 
that fuperior reafon and underftanding are 
originally approved of as juft: and right and 
accurate, and not merely a's ufeful or advan¬ 
tageous. It is in the abftrufer fciences, par¬ 
ticularly 
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ticularly in the higher parts of mathematics, 
that the greatcft and mod admired exertions 
of human reafon have been difplayed. But 
the utility of thofe fciences, either to the in¬ 
dividual or to the public, is not very obvious, 
and to prove it, requires a difcuffion w'hich 
is not always very eafily comprehended. It 
was not, therefore, their utility which firft 
recommended them to the public admiration. 
This quality was but little infifted upon, till 
it became neccflary to make fonie reply to 
the reproaches of thofe, who, having them- 
felves no tafte for fuch fublime difcoveries, 
endeavoured to depreciate them as ufelcfs. 

That felf-command, in the fame manner, 
by which w’e reftrain our prefent appetites, 
in order to gratify them more fully upon 
another occafion, is approved of, as much 
under the afpedl of propriety, as under that 
of utility. When we adl in this manner, the 
fentiments which influence our condudt feem 
exadtly to coincide with thofe of the fpe<3:a- 
tor. ' The fpedator does not feel the folicita- 
tions of our prefent appetites. To him the 
pleafure which we are to enjoy a week hence, 
or a year hence, is juft as interefting as that 
which we are to enjoy this moment. When 
for the fake of the prefent, therefore, we 
facriflee the future, our condu<ft appears tQ 
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him abfurd and extravagant in the higheft 
degree, and he cannot enter into the princi¬ 
ples which influence it. On the contrary, 
when we abftain from prefent pleafure, in 
order to fecure greater pleafure to come, 
when we adl as if the remote objedt inter- 
efted us as much as that which immediately 
preffes upon the fenfes, as our affedtions ex¬ 
actly correfpond with his own, he cannot 
fail to approve of our behaviour: and as he 
knows from experience, how few are capa¬ 
ble of this felf-command, he looks upon our 
condudf with a confiderable degree of won¬ 
der and admiration. Hence arifes that emi¬ 
nent efleera with which all men naturally 
regard a fteady perfeverance in the pradice 
of frugality, induftry, and application, 
though direded to no other purpofe than the 
acquifition of fortune. The refolute firm- 
nefs of the perfon who ads in this manner, 
and, in order to obtain a great though remote 
advantage, not only gives up all prefent 
pleafures, but endures the greateft labour 
both of mind and body, neceflarily com¬ 
mands our approbation. That view of his 
intereft and happinefs which appears to regu¬ 
late his condud, exadly tallies with the idea 
which we naturally form of it. There is the 
moft perfed correfpondence between his fen- 
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timents and our own, and at the fame time, 
from our experience of the common weak- 
ne's of human nature, it is a correfpondence. 
which we could not reafonably have ex¬ 
pected. We not only approve, therefore, 
hut in fonie meafure admire his conduct, and 
think it worthy of a confiderable degree of 
applaufe. It is the confcionfnefs of this me¬ 
rited approbation and efteem which is alone 
capable of lupporting the agent in this tenour 
ot condud:. The pleafure which we are to 
enjoy ten years hence interefts us fo little in 
comparifon with that v/hich we may enjoy 
to-day, the paflion which the firfi: excites, is 
naturally fo weak in comparifon with that 
violent emotion which the fecond is apt to 
give occafion to, that the one could never be 
any balance to the other, unlefs it was fup- 
ported by the fenfe of propriety, by the con- 
feioufnefs that we merited the efteem and ap¬ 
probation of every body, by adting in the 
one way, and that we became the proper 
objeds of their contempt and derifion by 
behaving in the other. 

Humanity, juftice, generofity, and public 
fpirit, are the qualities moll ufeful to others. 
Wherein confifts the propriety of humanity 
and juftice has been explained upon a former 
Pccafion, where it was Ihewn how much our 
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cfteem and approbation of thofe qualities de¬ 
pended Upon the concord between the affec¬ 
tions of the agent and thofe of the fpe<Stators, 
The propriety of generofity and public 
fpirit is founded upon the fame principle 
with that of juflice. Generofity is different 
from humanity. Thofe two qualities, which 
at firfl fight feem lb nearly allied, do not 
always belong to the fame perfon. Human¬ 
ity is the virtue of a woman, generofity of a 
man. The fair-fex, who liave commonly 
much more tendernefs than ours, have feldoin 
fo much generofity. That women rarely 
make confiderable donations, is an obferva- 
tion of the civil law *. Humanity corififls 
merely in the exquifite,fellow-feeling which 
the fpeflator entertains w'ith the fentiments 
of the perfons principally concerned, fo as to 
grieve for their fufferings, to refent their in¬ 
juries, and to rejoice at their good fortune. 
The moft humane adions require no felf- 
denial, no felf-command, no great exertion 
of the fenfe of propriety. They confifl only 
in doing what this exquifite fyrapathy w'ould 
of its own accord prompt us to do. But it is 
otherwife with generofity. We never are 
generous except when in fome refped we 
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facrifice feme great and important intereft of 
our own to an equal intereft of a friend or of a 
fuperior. The man who gives up his pre- 
tenfions to an office that was the great ob¬ 
ject of his ambition, becaufe he imagines 
that the fervices of another arc better entitled 
to it j the man who expofes his life to defend 
that of his friend, which he judges to be of 
more importance, neither of them ad! from 
humanity, or becaufe they feel more exqui- 
fitely what concerns that other perfon than 
what concerns themfelves. They both con- 
fider thofe oppofite interefts, not in the light 
in which they naturally appear to them¬ 
felves, but in that in which they appear to 
others. To every by-ftander, the fuccefs or 
prefervation of . this other perfon may juftly 
be more interefting than their own; but it 
cannot be fo to themfelves. When to the 
intereft of this other perfon, therefore, they 
facrifice their own, they accommodate them¬ 
felves to the fentiments of the fpedator, and 
by an effort of magnanimity a6t according to 
thofe views of things which they feel, muft 
naturally occur to any third perfon. The 
foldier who throws away his life in order to 
defend that of his officer, would perhaps be 
but little afieifted by the death of that officer, 
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ftiould happen without any fault of his 
own j and a very finall difafter which had 
befallen himfelf might excite a much more 
lively forrow. But when he endeavours to 
adt fo as to deferve applaufe, and to make 
the impartial fpedator enter into the princi¬ 
ples of his conduft, he feels, that to every 
body but himfelf, his own life is a trifle com¬ 
pared with that of his officer, and that when 
he facrifices the one to the other, he ads 
quite properly and agreeably to what would 
be the natural apprehenfions of every impar¬ 
tial by-ftander. 

It is the fame cafe with the greater exer¬ 
tions of public fpirit. When a young officer 
expofes his life to acquire fome inconfider- 
able addition to the dominions of his fove- 
reign, it is not becaufe the acquifition of the 
new territory is, to himfelf, an objed more 
defirable than the prefervation of his own 
life. To him his own life is of infinitely 
more value than the conqueft of a whole 
kingdom for the date which he ferves. But 
when he compares thofe two objeds with one 
another, he does not view them in the light 
in which they naturally appear to himfelf, 
but in that in which they appear.to the na¬ 
tion he fights for. To them the fuccefs of 
'be war is of the higheft importance; the 
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life of a private perfon of fcarce any confe- 
quence. When he puts hirafelf in their fitu- 
ation, he immediately feels that he cannot 
be too prodigal of his blood, if, by fliedding 
it, he can promote fo valuable a purpofe.* 
In thus thwarting, from a fenfe of duty and 
propriety, the ftrongeft of all natural propen- 
fities, confifts the heroifm of his condud. 
There is many an honeft Englifliman, who,, in 
his private ftation, vvould be more ferioufly 
difturbed by the lofs of a guinea, than by the 
lofs of Minorca, who yet, had it been in his 
power to defend that fortrefs, would have fa- 
crificed his life a thoufand times rather than, 
through his fault, have let it fall into the hands 
of the enemy., When the firft Brutus led forth 
his own fons to a capital punilhment, becaufe 
they had confpired againft the rifing liberty 
of Rome, he facrificed what, if he had con- 
fulted his own breaft only, would appear 
to be the ftronger to the w^eaker aftedion. 
Brutus ought naturally to have felt much 
more for the death of his own fons, than for 
all that probably Rome could have fuffered 
from the want of fo great an example. But 
he viewed them, not with the eyes of a 
father, but with thofc of a Roman citizei>. 
He entered fo thoroughly into the fentiments 
of this laft charader, that he paid no regard 
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to that tie by which he himfelf was con- 
neded with them ; and to a Roman citizen, 
the fons even of Brutus feemed contempt¬ 
ible, when put into the balance with the 
frnalleft intereft of Rome. In thefe and in 
all other cafes of this kind, our admira¬ 
tion is not fo much founded upon the 
utility, as upon the unexpecled, and on that 
account the ^reat, the noble, and exalted 
propriety of fuch adions. This utility, 
when we come to view it, bellows upon 
them, undoubtedly, a new beauty, and upon 
that account ftill further recommends them to 
our approbation. This beauty, however, is 
chiefly perceived by men of refledion and 
fpeculation, and is by no means the quality 
which firll recommends fuch adions to the 
natural fcntiments of the bulk of mankind. 

It is to be obferved, that fo far as the fen- 
timent of approbation arifes from the percep¬ 
tion of this beauty of utility, it has no refer¬ 
ence of any kind to the fentiments of others. 
If it was poflTible, therefore, that a perfon 
fhould grow up to manhood without any 
communication with fociety, his own adions 
might, notwithftanding, be agreeable or dif- 
agreeable to him on account of their tend¬ 
ency to his happinefs or difadvantage. He 
might perceive a beauty of this kind in pru¬ 
dence, 
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dence, temperance, and good condud, and 
a deformity in the oppofite behaviour; he 
might view his own temper and character 
with that fort of fatisfadion with which we 
confidera well contrived machine, in the one 
cafe ; or with that fort of diftafte and diflatif- 
fadion with which w^e regard a very auk- 
w’ard and clumfy contrivance, in the other. 
As thefe perceptions, however, are merely a 
matter of tafte, and have all the feeblenefs 
and delicacy of that fpecies of perceptions, 
upon the juftnefs of which what is properly 
called tafte is founded, they probably would 
not be much attended to by one in his foli- 
tary and miferable condition. Even though 
they ftiould occur to him, they would by no 
means have the fame efied upon him, an¬ 
tecedent to his connexion with fociety, 
which they would have in confequence of 
that connexion. He would not be caft 
down with inward ftiame at the thought of 
this deformity; nor would he be elevated 
with fecret triumph of mind from the confci- 
oufnefs of the contrary beauty. He would 
not exult from the notion of deferving re¬ 
ward in the one cafe, nor tremble from the 
fufpicion of meriting pnniftiment in the 
other. All fnch fentiments fuppofe the idea 
of fome other being, who is the natural judge 
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of the perfon that feels them; and it is only 
by fympathy with the decifions of this arbi¬ 
ter of his conduit, that he can conceive, 
either the triumph of felf-applaufe, or the 
fhame of felf-condemnation. 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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